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1 
ALBRECHT RITSCHL.* 


()* almost any morning just before the nine o'clock hour for 
university lectures in the University of Géttingen, about 
the year 1880, there might have been seen making his way along 
the wall, from the Albani Gate to the Auditorium, a striking per- 
sonality. Rather short and stout, he moved with a brisk, active 
step, alert to every impression from without. His face revealed 
a character in which strength predominated. Good-natured and 
frank in expression, bluff and hearty in address, he was imperious 
in his manner, and his full lips and mobile mouth suggested the 
capacity of sudden anger and blunt utterance, of which further 
acquaintance would have undoubtedly soon afforded illustrations. 
If the observer had followed him to the lecture-room, he would 
have found him earnest, rapid in his delivery, polemic in his tone, 
now illuminating the theme with a touch of humor, often express- 
ing scorn of something low or contemptible, not always immedi- 
ately intelligible, but upon the whole possessing an eminent power 
of instructive discourse, and animated by the highest intellectual 
and ethical ideals. In his study at home, whither an inquiring 
student might follow him, the reception would depend something 
upon the humor of the moment, but more upon the idea of the 
purpose of the visitor which would formulate itself, generally 
with too much rapidity, in his mind. If he thought him candid, 
docile and accessible to the new ideas which the teacher had to 
give, he would be suggestive, kind and helpful; but one must be 
*Albrecht Ritschis Leben, Dargestellt von Otto Ritschl. Two volumes, 
Freiburg, 1892 and 1896. 
24 
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soon through. If, however, he suspected that the inquirer had 
been manipulated by anybody else, if he did not find speedy 
acceptance of his thoughts, if the questions asked did not seem to 
come from as full an acquaintance with the subject as the student 
could be expected to gain for himself, then a burst of irritation 
would end the interview, and possibly the further acquaintance of 
the pupil with the teacher. Such was Albrecht Ritschl to the 
casual observer and the novice in German theological affairs. 

A further acquaintance with men and things would have con- 
veyed an impression which the subsequent years have only made 
more evidently true, that this man was the most important theologi- 
cal factor in Germany in his day, or in the present half-century. He 
had at that time already received almost every honor which could 
well come to a university professor, having been made, in addition 
to his other degrees, by a somewhat marked exception, Doctor of 
Laws by the Gittingen Law Faculty, having received four succes- 
sive calls to the University of Berlin, and been honored with the 
offer of innumerable posts, which he had generally declined. He 
was once described by Lotze, the distinguished philosopher, in 
private conversation with the present writer, as, ‘‘ in his opinion, 
the only theologian in Germany from whom one could learn any- 
thing worth while.’’ It would have been found upon inquiry that 
he was already getting a controlling interest in the thought of the 
brightest young minds in the various faculties of theology in the 
country, and, could a few years only have been anticipated, he 


would have been found to have as his followers the leading profes- 


sors of theology in almost every important theological faculty in 
Protestant universities employing the German tongue. Among 
them would have been found Harnack in Church history and 
Kaftan in dogmatics at Berlin, Loofs in history and Beyschlag in 
Biblical theology at Halle, Hermann at Marburg for dogmatics 
and Schiirer in Giessen for the New Testament, Gregory for New 
Testament and Brieger for Church history in Leipzig. And all 
this influence he had gained by the naked power of his ideas, by 
the legitimate use of the channels of influence open to a professor 
of theology. 

Up to the period which we are considering, Ritschl had been 
very much of a riddle to the theological world about him. He 
continued so to a large extent during the remaining years of his 
life, for he died not many years later, in 1889. He might have 
still remained such to posterity, had not his son Otto begun in 
1892, and completed in 1896, the publication of one of the most 
illuminating biographies which it has ever been my good fortune 
to read. While it pays sufficient attention to the social, official, 
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and other outward relations in which Ritschl stood to men and 
things, it is before all else a record of the intellectual development 
of the man, a description, in the person of one of the most 
characteristic representatives of the present age, of what the inner 
life of a typical German professor is. 

Ritschl was born in 1822 in Berlin, where his father was preacher 
in St. Mary’s Church. Five years later the father was made 
bishop of the Evangelical Church and superintendent in Pome- 
rania, and removed to Stettin, which was his residence till he 
closed the active labors of his life, and so the home of Albrecht’s 
youth. The boy was early sent to the gymnasium, and though 
held back at the close of his course there, was ready to enter in 
1839, at the age of seventeen and a half, upon the study of theol- 
ogy at Bonn. Asa young child he had been rather precocious 
and aggressive, as the only child of his mother and the youngest of 
his father is apt to be. He did not readily form intimate acquaint- 
ances among his school companions, and this trait remained some- 
what characteristic of his whole life. Tis acquirements were not 
uniformly good in every department of study, but in general he 
was already marked by scholarly ability and had laid the sure 
foundations for successful investigation in every department of his 
chosen profession when he left school and home. Tis tendency 
towards theology was not mainly the result of the influences about 
him in his home, but principally, as he says, of ‘‘ a speculative 
impulse towards the attempt to comprehend the highest, which 
had been nourished by my studies in Plato and in history.” And 
Bonn had been selected on account of the fame of its eminent 
professor of theology, Nitzsch. 

With an earnest German student, the university life is the time 
not only for the acquirement of the elements of his profession, 
but for getting his general position in his field, determining the 
general course he will steer, opening up the lines of investigation 
which he will follow, and beginning something which shall have 
the characteristics of independent and important work in the field 
of research. Ritschl had from the first all these things in mind. 
Yet it is instructive to notice how he made his way only grad- 
ually out into the field of independent thought, how slowly he 
found his position, and how he remained a learner to the very end 
of his life. From the beginning he attended the lectures of 
Nitzsch. This theologian belonged to the so-called ‘‘ Vermite- 
lunystheoloyen,’’ who may be described as the school of those who 
believed in both the old evangelical theology and the science, 
historical, philosophical and other, of the present age, and sought 
to set forth the essential agreement of the two. And, further, he 
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was a decided opponent of the widely influential school of Hegel. 


He was a man of dignified and impressive bearing. He aroused 
the deepest reverence in the mind of his young pupil, who could 
never approach him without agitation. His general position in 
theology accorded well with that of the elder Ritschl, who was 
evangelical, earnest and deeply pious, without being narrow or 
rigid. He led Ritschl to the adoption of his first distinct individ- 
ual position in the field of theological thought, which the latter 


himself defines asa ‘ 


moderate Scriptural supernaturalism ;” but 
he gradually lost influence over his pupil, and at the end of the 
third semester Ritschl found himself not yet ‘‘ scientifically estab- 


’ and in need of the stronger leadership 


lished in supernaturalism ’ 
which he thought he should tind in Halle with Tholuck and 
Julius Miiller. Some one has said that the German student 
always demands his ‘‘ Weltanschauung’’ at the beginning of his 
studies, while it is properly only the consummate result of the 
entire course. But let no one laugh at the earnest effort of the 
young mind to get some sort of a vista through the tangle which 
it is to be his task to survey and map down. If he has no line, 
not even a mistaken and displaced one, to which he can refer his 
observations, he will never make an accurate map. If he holds 
his original position with the simplicity and readiness to modify it 
which Ritschl always displayed, he will be defended against the 
worst abuses of a fixed position in thought, against obstinacy and 
bigotry. 

In 1841, after three semesters at Bonn, Ritschl found himself 
at Halle. This was the university of Gesenius, the great Hebrew 
grammarian and Jexicographer, and of Wegscheider, one of the 
leaders of rationalism in the former period. Wegscheider is the 
man who, criticising the proofs for the existence of God in his 
dogmatics, rejects the ontological as fallacious, the cosmological 
also as a begging of the question, thinks the teleological no 
better, yet gives the three toyether, though every one is individu- 
ally fallacious, much convincing power; and tinally declares that 
the ‘* practical argument’’ of Kant, with these other fallacious 
arguments, makes nothing so foolish as atheism! No wonder that 
Tholueck is inclined to deny to Wegscheider all power of think- 
ing. But since Tholuck began his labors at Halle in 1824 ration- 
alism had lost its hold, and this younger theologian and such men 
as Julius Miiller, whom many have regarded as the greatest theo- 
logian of the present century, had been in the ascendant. It was 
to hear them that Ritschl, unsatistied with Nitzsch and repelled 
by the positive orthodoxy of Hengstenberg and Neander at Berlin, 
had come to Halle, as the only remaining university to which he 
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could reasonably go. It is interesting to note, as indicative of 
the comparative poverty of the German universities in resources 
even so recently as 1841, that one of his reasons for a change was 
his increasing need of books, ‘‘ since in Bonn absolutely nothing 
could be had at the university library.’’ 

So Ritschl was now at Halle, seeking establishment. scientiti- 
cally upon the basis of the supernaturalism which he had _ provis- 
ionally adopted at Bonn, under the guidance of his new teachers, 
Tholuck and Miiller. But from these men he received nothing of 
any great moment, was soon diverted from their influence, and won 
over to the Hegelian school of thought, represented upon the phil- 
osophical faculty by Schaller and Erdmann. It would be difficult 
for us to gain a complete realization of the influence of Hegel in 
Germany at this time. He was himself about ten years dead, but 
his influence was at a higher point than it had ever been. The 
Prussian government favored Hegelianism, and it had received the 
benefit of the evangelical reaction in theology, because it was 
employed by certain of its adherents as a powerful instrumentality 
in the defense of the doctrines of positive religion. ‘True, its 
affinities as a system of pantheism and of strict necessity were 
with other forms of thought, as was ultimately made manifest by 
the extreme critical school of which David Strauss, the champion 
of the mythical theory of the origin of the Gospels, was a mem- 
ber. Still, even down to our own generation, such scholars as 
Thomasius have taught Lutheran orthodoxy by help of the cate- 
gories of Hegelianism. It is little to be wondered at, then, that 
the ardent Ritschl, a supernaturalist in search of scientific satisfac- 
tion upon such main questions concerning his general theory of 
religion as the realitv of the miraculous and the like, should 
embrace with eagerness a scheme of thought which promised to 
give him what he sought. ‘‘ Nevertheless,’’ says his son, ‘‘ Ritsch] 
never quite took the standpoint of the absolute philosophy. He 
became at home in its ideal world, and this furnished the form of 
his thinking. But it did not reduce his innermost convictions to 
subjection to itself, for the ethical heart of his view of the 
universe was never surrendered to intellectualism.”’ 

Among Hegelians the great name in the theological world at 
this time was Ferdinand Christian Baur, professor of theology at 
Tiibingen, and Hegelianism led Ritsch] next into the precincts of the 
so-called Tiibingen school. Hegelianism explains all life by logi- 
cal categories, and therefore writes history under the scheme of a 
process from thesis through antithesis to synthesis. Baur had 
found the ‘‘ thesis ’’ of early Christian history in Jewish Christi- 
anity, the ‘‘ antithesis’’ in Paulinism, and the ‘ synthesis’? in 
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the so-called ‘‘ old Catholic Church,’’ or the Church which 
emerged from obscurity about the time of Constantine, 300 A.D. 
To get these antithetical forms, he was obliged to destroy the 
New Testament canon to begin with, of which only four of the 
separate books, Romans, 1 and 2 Corinthians and Galatians, the 
epistles acknowledged to be the genuine productions of Paul, were 
admitted to originate before A.D. 70. Hence his supposed recon- 
struction of Christian history was of the most sweeping kind, and 
gave an interest to studies in this department almost unequaled in 
the history of Protestantism. The first book of Baur’s which 
Ritsch] read was his history of the doctrine of the atonement, 
and here he not only, as he himself says, ‘‘ got his first idea of 
history, and learned the importance of the history of doctrine ’’— 
a service which Hegelian books have rendered to many another— 
but probably received the impression as to the crucial importance 


of the doctrine itself which made him, in his ripest years, devote 
his chief study to it. For many years Ritschl counted himself an 


adherent of Baur, whom he once declared to be the first theolo- 
gian of Germany. 

But the German methods of study render it well nigh impossible 
that a man of worth should become and remain the blind and 
slavish adherent of any master, however great. ‘‘ Investigation ”’ 
and ‘‘ original research ’’ are the great words at a German univer- 
sity, and Ritschl was soon directed, by a topic propounded for prize 
competition, to a piece of independent and original work, a Latin 
thesis upon the invisible Church. It comprised an_ historical 
review, and while for the ancient Church down to Augustine 
Ritschl depended upon Rothe’s Anfdnge, for the doctrine of the 
Reformers he made independent studies. The method was Hege- 
lian; but the chief emphasis of the little tract was laid upon the 
ethical ideal given in Christianity. And already certain ideas 
determinative of Ritschl’s whole career had begun to appear. 
The following vear he was again brought by the German system 
to a piece of independent work, for he now obtained the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy, and wrote for this an ‘'Hxpositio doctrine 
Augustini de creatione mundi, peccato, gratia.’ Were he had an 
excellent opportunity to exercise his critical powers, and to observe 
how fully the Hegelian categories would apply to the great antith- 
esis of the Pelagian controversy. During the following years a 
number of similar compositions served to extend his independent 
investigations, but not at first to put him out of sympathy with 
Baur. He passed the first civil examination for the clerical office, 
remained a year in Berlin with his father, spent some time in 
Tiibingen itself, in the very circle which Baur had gathered about 
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him, publishing a little book upon the Gospel of Luke, and finally, 
in 1846, took his licentiate’s degree at Bonn, and habilitated there 
as privatdocent in theology, selecting as his special branch for the 
first the New Testament. 

Ritschl remained eighteen years in Bonn, first, for an unusually 
long time, as privatdocent, then as extraordinary professor, and 
finally as ordinary, which position he held during the last five 
years. Outwardly considered, it was a life of many disappoint- 
ments. His promotions came very slowly. Repeated prospects of 
preferment to professorships elsewhere were dashed to the ground. 
His first entrance upon the faculty was not altogether welcome to 
his colleagues, though he thought Bonn so much more favorable 
than Halle that he chose it to that favorite city where he would 
have much preferred to labor. The number of students at Bonn 
was small, but Ritschl for a long time did not get his share of 
these. He began in his first semester with eight hearers in each 
of his two courses, but the next semester he got only three in one 
course and two in the other. Three years later he passed the 


oe 
D> 


whole winter semester without lecturing at all, since no one had 
taken the courses offered. After a time, however, he began to be 
‘* the fashion,’’ and in his last years in Bonn had become possibly 
the most popular lecturer among the faculty. When transferred 
to Gottingen similar experiences followed him, That position was 
generally regarded inferior to many like professorships in Germany, 
and for a long time Ritschl’s friends desired to obtain a call for 
him to various places, but without success. Not till he had finally 
made his place and name among the great thinkers and leaders of 
his day, did he receive many marks of favor. Doubtless his inde- 
pendent bearing, his utter indifference to the arts of self-advance- 
ment, his quick irritability, and the terrible sharpness of his 
sarcasm, when once he gave utterance to it, played a large part in 
these experiences. Even in Germany, kissing goes by favor. But 
there was that in the man which no neglect could obscure and no 
external disadvantages repress. Ritschl pressed rapidly forward 
upon his chosen pathway, his inner life, both intellectual and 
spiritual, suffered no eclipse, his studies were prosecuted and his 
books were written, and he won his place and name in the world. 
The description of that inner life is, therefore, the key to his his- 
tory, and shall engage us now. 

The elastic conditions under which a German professor works 
enable him to direct his study and teaching very much after his 
own personal preferences. The great interest lent by the investi- 
gations of Baur to New Testament problems, had led Ritschl to 
select this as his department of study and teaching. But the 
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tendency of his mind was too strongly towards systematic theology 
to permit him to tarry forever in his first choice, though he con- 
tinued to read upon the New Testament to the very last semester 
of his life. An easy method of gaining insight into the course 
of Ritschl’s studies is, therefore, to follow down simply in the line 
of his list of lectures. He began with a critical introduction to 
the New Testament, but in his third semester he introduced a 
course upon the apostolic fathers, thus beginning with Church 
history, which, a year later, he enlarged by adding to it a course 
upon history of doctrine. Seven years elapsed from the beginning 
of his academic activity before he was ready to lecture upon dog- 
matics directly; and by this time he had gone over the most 
important portions of the New Testament, and had lectured upon 
all the contributory and important departments of Church history. 
At the close of twelve years he had reached the subject of theo- 
logical ethics, and at the close of sixteen years, Biblical theology 
of the New Testament. He had then substantially closed his 
circle of lectures, and in Géttingen, whither he soon went, he 
pursued at shorter intervals a round of ethics, dogmatics, Bib- 
lical theology and symbolices, adding from the New Testament 
ordinarily nothing but Romans and Hebrews. At first, every 
new course was most elaborately prepared, and every repetition 
of an old course led to fundamental improvements. In the later 
years, he used the old He/te with no regular alterations, but lec- 
tured without much regard to the MS., out of the fullness of his 
mind. Thus, as in a bird’s-eye view, we see his laborious aca- 
demic life spread out before us. 

Yet Ritschl’s great influence upon the world was not to come 
from his official teaching. The small theological cireles in Bonn 
and Géttingen were trenched upon by hostile forces, so that he did 
not always have a clear field with these limited companies. His 
most distinguished followers never sat at his feet in the prosecution 
of their theological studies. He gained his influence by his pub- 
lications, and did his work as an author rather than as a teacher. 
Beside the almost innumerable smaller articles, reviews, etc., 
which he wrote here and there, he produced a series of large and 
important works, of which the first was his Hntstehung der altkatho- 
lischen Kirche, of the year 1850. In this first edition of his work 
he was still dependent upon Baur for his leading ideas, although 
many signs of independence already appear. Seven years later 
he issued a second edition, in which he gave up the principles and 
methods of his master and became what Kurtz subsequently 


styled ‘‘ a perfect apostate from the Tiibingen school.’’ In other 
words, he exploded forever the supposition of an original conflict 
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between Jewish and Pauline theology and relegated the former to 
the realm of fictions and chimeras. 

Tn fact, Ritschl had now come to the point where he had begun 
to be a determinative force in German thinking. If one has not 
had his attention drawn to the wide range of Ritschl’s influence, 
he will be surprised as he finds from time to time in this biogra- 
phy how many of the leading critical ideas of the present day, and 
how fully the methods of historical research now most in vogue, are 
to be traced to the solitary teacher at Bonn, who was not ‘ in the 
fashion” as a lecturer. It was about this time that he first effee- 
tively advocated the idea that the Gospel of Mark is the original 
of the three Synoptist Gospels, which is now the common theory. 
He first raised Montanism to the position it now occupies among 
historical scholars, whether rightly or wrongly, as a pivotal phe- 
nomenon in the early Christian history. He first exalted to the 
rank of an historical canon the idea that in the original docu- 
ments of an historical movement, in distinction from subsequent 
reproductions, is to be found the true significance of that move- 
ment. Another of his canons is that we may expect to find 
order, progress, and harmony in the production of the first writer 
of any document, and that the destruction of such order, or the 
introduction of contradictory elements, gives occasion to infer the 
touch of some later hand. In opposition to the Hegelian theories, 
he brought out the idea that each period of history is a whole, 
and to be interpreted in itself rather than as a fragment, and he 
broke up, I trust forever, the conception of history which makes 
it a mere history of abstract ideas apart from living personalities 
—an extreme as false as the other, that the history of individuals 
is all the history there is. 

Ritschl, with the printing of his second edition of the Entstehuny 
done, was ready to turn his attention to a work which occupied 
him closely for many years, and which constituted the chief con- 
tribution he was privileged to make to the thinking of the age, I 
mean his extended treatise, Die christliche Lehre von der Rechtfer- 
tigung und Versihnung. Beginning this in 1857, he published 
the first volume, the history of the doctrine, in 1870, and the 
remaining two volumes, the Biblical material and the dogmatic 
discussion, both in the same year, 1874. Thus his main daily 
study for fourteen years was devoted to this one work. The result 
was the Ritschlian theology. 

The biography gives the materials for watching with some 
minuteness the growth of Ritschl’s system during the years in 
which his great book was writing. The review of the successive 
steps of advance could, however, scarcely fail to be tedious. 
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Enough for us to recall how assiduous in his studies Ritschl always 
was, and to note the fact, made evident by the changes in the 
successive editions of the third volume, that he studied and learned 
to the last. It will therefore be best to take up at once the final 
form of his theology for a brief and untechnical review ; for I am 
sure, if any true picture of this remarkable man and any adequate 
conception of his influence has been conveyed by what has gone 
before, it will be the reader’s wish to know what those ideas were 
which gave him so great a place in German theology. I express 
myself neither assent nor dissent from his positions, for my work 
here is simply that of a reviewer. Whether true or false, or 
neither entirely, the theology of Ritschl is a fact of the greatest 
historical interest. As such simply I wish to sketch it, and to do 
this in a way that would be recognized by his friends as well as his 
foes as fair to him. 

titschl, then, takes his position as a theologian within the 
circle of the existing Christian Church. It possesses a distinct 
and characteristic life; and the problem of the theologian is to 
comprehend that life and to set forth the doctrinal truth which 
underlies it and is embodied in it. This remark may seem to be 
a very simple one and altogether unimportant, but as Ritschl 
handled it, it was of the greatest importance. We shall find him 
passing over without much notice a number of the doctrines of 
the ordinary systems, because, as he said, they have no ‘ interest” 
for the Christian community, that is, contribute in no way to its 
religious life. They might be conceivably of interest to a man 
out in search of any sort of abstract knowledge, but not to the 
Christian theologian, who seeks only truth which contributes to 
life. 

It was but another form of this position when Ritschl cried out 
against ‘metaphysics in theology.” Many thought that he 
meant all metaphysics, but he subsequently said, ‘‘ No, I meant 
only bad metaphysics ;’’ and it is finally evident that he meant 
only that philosophy of the Absolute which would develop all 
theology from da priort ideas by abstract processes. We see him 


here shedding the last remainders of the early Hegelianism of his 


Halle student life. The theologian deals with the conerete, and 
with that given him in the Christian community itself. Yet 
Ritschl’s own method is sometimes highly metaphysical. 

Taking his stand here, then, Ritschl seeks to understand the 
Christian community uot simply as it is, but as it ought to be, that 
is, in accordance with its idea as that existed in-the mind of its 
founder. Here he employs his own historical canon, that a society 
may be best understood by its original documents, and makes the 
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New Testament the source of his information. He presents no 
theory of inspiration, and declares, in fact, that there is no need of 
any. Knough that we have here the original documents. We see 
here what Christianity is. Whether the Scriptures have come 
down to our day incorrupt or not, whether this or that book prop- 
erly belongs to them, what shall be said of any passage or text, 
is a matter for criticism, and Ritschl is free in his use of critical 
methods. But, after all, these are the documents of Christianity, 
and that Christianity as found in them isa unit. Now, what is it? 
This is Ritschl’s principal question. 

Upon one idea, however, in respect to the Scriptures, Ritschl 
did lay emphasis, and that was the idea of revelation. I do not 
know that he had any theory about methods, or even about the 
‘* possibility ’’ of revelation. His whole theology was unapolo- 
getic. Questions about the method of such things as this savored 
to him simply of that mere intellectualism which had no ‘* inter- 
est ’’ to the believer, that is, no connection with the religious life. 
The religious man recognizes that God communicates Himself to 
him through revelation, and this is in its highest and final form the 
revelation made in Jesus Christ. Revelation is to hima fact. If 
any one else questions it, he must answer his questions for himself; 
and if the Christian attempts to answer them, he does this not as 
a Christian, but in an altogether different capacity—a capacity 
which Ritschl himself declined to assume. 

This utter refusal on Ritschl’s part to enter the apologetic field 
is one of the most perplexing things about his teaching, and one 
that has given rise to the worst misunderstandings. He has been 
thought to teach that a thing may be true in the religious sphere 
when false in the scientific; but it is not probable that this was his 
thought at all. In respect to miracles, the most important ques- 
tion of modern apologetics, his attitude is so strange that it has 
been thought evasive, intentionally misleading, uncandid, and at 
bottom hostile to the idea of the miraculous in Christian history. 
But this interpretation of him probably results simply from the 
inability of his opponents to penetrate to the real meaning of 


this refusal to meddle with apologetics. I give his son’s interpre 


tation, but in my own language, when I explain him as follows. 
The great fact of Christian conviction is the existence of a provi- 
dential government in the world. Religious men are inclined to 
see illustrations of this in all the remarkable events of their lives. 
They view such events as ‘‘ wonders’’ of the mercy and grace of 
God. Thus they always did, and the traces of this attitude and 
habit of mind are to be found in the miracles of the New Testa- 
ment. We cannot now enter into the scientific discussion of all 
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those events. We do not know, for example, whether the man 
sick of the palsy was sick of a properly incurable disease, or 
whether he was capable of an immediate cure by anything that 
appealed to his imagination powerfully enough. We do not know 
that the son of the widow of Nain was actually dead. It is of no 
importance to us, as religious men, whether the case was one way 
or the other. The disciples recognized the wonder-working hand 
of God in what was done, and so do we. That is enough. Thus 
Ritschl assumes the supernatural in general, and refuses to discuss, 
asa question lying outside of his field, the scientific and meta- 
physical relations of the individual miracles. Privately he had his 
views on the theme, and is said by his son to have thought that 
even natural science needed the supposition of the supernatural] to 
bring its facts into harmony as much as theological science needs it. 

Taking his position thus within the circle of the Christian Church, 
and as a believer in revelation, Ritschl begins his theology with 
the development of the doctrine of God. He finds the revelation 
of God in Christ, who conveys to us the fact that Ie is, as well as 
all we know as to what He is. Thus Ritschl cuts off what he calls 
‘* natural theology,” as something not pertinent to his effort, and 
as something which he also regards as futile in itself. He says 
that men have not, as an actual fact, come to the knowledge of 
God by the processes of the human reason. He means by this that 
they have not come to the clear knowledge of the God of Christ, 
who is an infinite person, and whose character is_self-sacrificing 
love. He does not deny that men have believed in gods, and 
have had the idea of a supreme cause, or of a ground of the 
universe, and sometimes of a supreme person; but they have not, 
as he thinks, united all the Christian conceptions, including that 
of holy character, as they are found united in the Christian con- 


cept; and the complete idea of God never appeared in human 


history till the revelation of Himself which God made in Jesus 
Christ. When we take this concept and apply it to the reasonings 
of men upon the facts of the world, it fits perfectly into the web of 
thought and thus legitimates itself as an intellectual idea. In 
fact, it is necessary to the scientific conception of the world. But 
the religious knowledge of God is concerned with him not as the 
source of the world, but as a holy personality, particularly as the 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. But what is the Father as 
revealed by Christ? He is a God of love, and Ritsch] sometimes 
says that love comprises all that we know of God, since it in- 
volves the idea that God is a spiritual personality, the only God, 
superior to, and thus Creator of, the world. 

Now, God has a purpose in the world, and this is comprehen- 
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sively expressed in the phrase ‘‘ the kingdom of God.” By this 
Ritsch] understands that it is God's purpose to establish a holy 
society, in which men shall be united by the common purpose to 
love God supremely and their neighbor as themselves. This holy 
society is incorporated in the visible Church, but the two are not 
entirely interchangeable. It was to establish this kingdom that 
Christ came, and in it are conveyed all the blessings which flow 
forth from His work. Here is where he has his communion with 
God and Christ ; and Christ, particularly, is known in the Church 
as that historic personality from whom our religious advantages, 
our knowledge of God and the forgiveness of our sins, are gained. 

We are thus led to Ritschl’s view of Christ, which is one of the 
most severely criticised elements of his system, and for which he 
has often been classed with Unitarians, though he would not accept 
the classification. That view may be thus summarized. 

When we look at Christ we see everything in Him which has 
value for us in the conception of God. By value here is meant 
the same as ‘‘ interest ’’ in discussions above, that is, everything 
which tends to promote the religious life and which stirs the 
accompanying feeling, that concerns me. Everything then of 
value in the idea of God we find in Christ. Wesee in Him perfect 
love, and in fact we know that God is love through the exhibition 
which He, who is consciously in perfect harmony with God, makes 
of love. We find in Him every virtue, such as fidelity to His 
calling, which was to promote the kingdom of God, though this 
involves the suffering of death. It is through Him also that we 
procure the forgiveness of our sins, which, as a spiritual experi- 
ence in the Church, comes from its Lord. While, then, we see 
Him to be a man like other men in His phenomenal form, He has 
to us the worth, value, interest, of God, since in Him there is in 
perfect degree everything which in God is of value, interest, to us. 

g, 
its attributes, since Christ presents to us the attributes of God, He 
is God. Or, Christ is God. 

Now, this certainly is not what has been commonly understood 


Now, since a thing, whatever it may be, is to be known only by 


by theologians as the doctrine of the incarnation. That doctrine 
has formulated itself in what is called the doctrine of the two 
natures, human and divine, of Christ ; and this formulation Ritschl 


distinctly and by name rejects. Christ is a man by nature, and He 
is God in value. That value consists in having above all the 
divine motive controlling Him, that is, the divine love. What is 
He then but a perfectly good man? That is the question which 
those have asked who have classed Ritschl with Unitarians. But 
Otto Ritschl says that his father believed in the true deity of 
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Christ just as much as he believed in the existence of God; and 
that to deny him belief in this would be as absurd as to affirm that 
he taught atheism. According to his son, he placed the deity of 
Christ in the same category with the doctrine of human freedom, 
which he believed and taught, though he could not reconcile it 
with the divine government. He truly believed that God was in 
Christ, but how this was so, he did not know ; and in consequence 
of the unapologetic character of his theology, according to which 
this seemed a matter of ‘‘ scientific’ nature and possessed of no 
‘¢ interest ’’ or ‘‘ value” to the Christian, he did not and would not 
vo into its further examination. 

What has been said up to this point about Ritschl’s theology 
has moved in the more transcendent spheres of the science. In 
his treatment of sin and of redemption, Ritschl departed less from 
what might be called common views among evangelical Christians. 
Yet here, as elsewhere, I shall not pause to note the precise differ- 
ences which are to be found, or to express my opinion upon his 
success in solving the great problems which he touches. 

In the doctrines pertaining to the nature of man as a sinner, 
Ritschl emphasized freedom and activity, and so rejected the theo- 
ries generally called Augustinian as to original sin, ete. Sin is the 
willful transgression of men, and is at bottom the negation of the 
law of love. It is universal in the race, and has its explanation in 
the rise of selfishness in accordance with animal tendencies before 
the age of full moral responsibility arrives. The doctrine of the 
atonement, which was the theme of his early studies and formed 
the objective point of his whole great treatise, is perhaps the only 
farther doctrine which I need mention. It was founded upon the 
most elaborate critical studies in history and Biblical theology, but 
is doubtless determined chiefly by his conception of the whole 
Christian system as gathering about the idea of the kingdom of 
God. He defines justification as consisting simply in forgiveness. 
How is forgiveness to be granted in the kingdom? The old theo- 
ries were wrong, in Ritschl’s mind, because they represented God 
as a Lawgiver or a Judge, whereas He is King. Ile is revealed to 
us in Christ as a God of love, that is, as already placated, and 
needing no propitiation whatever. Nothing prevents the undis- 
turbed communion of man with God so soon as he accepts 
the conditions of the kingdom and begins a life of obedience to 
God. The act of obedience is the act of faith. What relation, 
then, does the work of Christ sustain to forgiveness? Kitsch] 
brings the death of Christ into connection with the Old Testament 


sacrifices as a covenant offering. It is an expression on the part 


of men of their agreement to the covenant which God makes with 
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them. It is a visible declaration that at every price man will 
maintain his part of the covenant, or perform that obedience which 
is the necessary condition on man’s part of reconciliation with God. 
Thus Christ founds His Church by making the divine purpose for 
the salvation of men His own purpose, sets before it a perfect 
example, expresses in its behalf its agreement to the covenant, 
and thus introduces it into the state of reconciliation with God. 

Such was Ritschl’s system of thought. Little by little it made 
its way. It commended itself to the younger generation by the 
place it left for Biblical and historical criticism, which satisfied 
their sense of scientific fairness; by its refusal to enter into contro- 
versy with modern science about such difficult questions as that of 
the miraculous ; by the squareness with which it planted itself upon 
the canonical New Testament and the actual empirical Church ; and 
by its scorn of pretentious and incredible systems of metaphysics. 
It was a positive theology, or at least a long step in the return 
towards a positive theology, after all the criticism of the last cen- 
tury and early part of this, and seemed to put solid ground beneath 
the feet. And at the same time it was in touch with modern 
thought as the orthodox systems had not succeeded in making 
themselves. 

Gradually, therefore, there arose what is called the Ritschlian 
school, now the most important school of theological thought in 
Germany. It arose, however, not from among those who heard 
Ritschl in the lecture-room at Géttingen. The number of his 
hearers was still comparatively small when the influence of his 
books began to gain him adherents in distant places and among 
young men whom he had never seen. The influence of books in 
Germany is one of the beautiful things about its intellectual life. 
Men, young men, students, read, and as they read they think and 
form their spiritual and intellectual relationships. So Hermann 
Scholz, a member of that Church so completely different from the 
Lutheranism which Ritschl favored, the Moravian Brethren, wrote 
to Ritschl from Herrnhut, and subsequently became personally 
acquainted with him. Adolf Harnack, son of an extremely ortho- 
dox professor in the Russian University at Dorpat, who was now a 
privatdocent at Leipzig and had never seen Ritschl or come into 
personal contact with him, was won for his views, and has con- 
ducted all his historical work upon the lines of the Ritschlian 
canons and in the interest of the Ritschlian theology. As occu- 
pying the first chair for Church history in the world, that in Berlin, 
the influence of this convert is destined to be of the utmost import- 
ance in the spread of Ritschlianism. Hermann of Halle, now of 
Marburg, one of the most devout and moderate followers of 
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Ritsch], approached him in the same way. Schultz, Ritschl’s col- 
league and successor at GOttingen, was another of this class, and 
came to see Ritschl first from Basel in Switzerland. So fast has the 
movement among the younger men of the universities spread that 
now, as already said, a very large, and for mental ability a very 
eminent, body of young men represent Ritschl'’s ideas at all the 
important Protestant universities. 

titschl also had his experiences of sharp attack. THe was not a 
party man, and joined in none of the ecclesiastical politics of the 
day. But this course, instead of liberating him from the antag- 
onism of party men, only seemed to unite both parties, the extreme 
right and the extreme left, in opposition to him. In a certain 
sense both parties judged rightly in thinking Ritschl a foe. He 
was a foe of the destructive criticism of the one party, of its 
agnosticism and its tendencies toward spantheism ; and on the other 
hand, he rejected the whole philosophical machinery by which the 
scholastic theology of the Reformation era was defended. I have 
inyself heard a student in G6ttingen in the vear 1880 say that he 
never intended to hear Ritschl’s lectures, that he would never 
be at Gottingen at all except for the law, which demanded attend- 
ance at the Hannoverian university, if one would apply for a 
position in the Hannoverian ‘‘ Landeskirehe.’’ ‘* They  say,’’ 
added the student, ‘‘ that Ritschl isn’t even a Christian ;’’ and he 
subsequently expressed surprise at seeing him at the university 
church one Sunday when Schultz preached. This indicates the 
tide of antagonism which manifested itself among the clergy of 
the Hannoverian Church, for the young man quoted was the son of 
a country pastor. I do not know that this opposition ceased very 
much during Ritschl’s remaining days. 

But Ritschl could not cease labor. He had now finished his 
great and constructive work, and embodied the results of his 
natured and completed studies. He looked about for some other 
great theme which he could take in hand, and which should absorb 
his time and thought, as the Rechtfertiyung und Versihnung had 
done. Ile was finally led to take up the history of Pietism, and 
for the following ten or eleven years he was engaged upon this 
religious phenomenon. It was throughout an original historical 
investigation, and opened a new epoch in the history of doctrine to 
the learned world. What led him to this particular topic is not 
very clearly stated. It was partly certain other historical investi- 
gations by various scholars which passed under his eye. But 
probably the main reason was that he thought he saw here the 
roots of certain tendencies of his own environment which he did 


not approve, and which he wished to counteract by a thorough- 
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going historical remedy. Ritschl was eminently an intellectual 
personality. The piety which has its field of existence and activity 
in the feelings got little sympathy from him. He believed much 
of it to be diseased, and he opposed it for that reason, and sought 
to direct his contemporaries to a sounder religious life. 

Into the description of this last great work of Ritschl’s it is not 
necessary for us to go. The general result of his studies may, 
however, be briefly stated, and will have interest for us all. The 
pietism of both the Reformed and Lutheran Churches Ritschl 
carried back to the mysticism of the Middle Ages, as its historical 
source, and identified it with that in spirit and significance also. 
Now the central thought of that medieval and Roman Catholic 
mysticism was direct communion with God, and particularly with 
Christ. Under the influence of Francis of Assisi and like-minded 
men, the devotion of Catholics had been directed to the con- 
templation of Christ. The thought was that there could be 
such a direct communicn with Him as should be altogether 
divorced from any dependence upon the historical Christ as He is 
pictured to us in the Gospels. Independence easily begets separa- 
tion ; and the contemplative piety of the mystics carried them into 
regions not only remote from that in which Jesus of Nazareth 
moved, but altogether strange to it. Many of the mystics bor- 
dered close upon pantheism. Many fell into eccentricities and 
extravagancies too numerous to mention. Pietism, Ritschl con- 
cludes, is substantially the same thing, essentially Catholic in its 
character, and needs the corrective of Protestant objectivity. The 
Christ with whom men commune now is the same Christ who 
walked in Galilee; and every trait of the imaginary object of 
pietistic contemplation which does not correspond with those of 
the historical Christ is a false trait. Communion with Christ is 
on'y possible, says Ritschl, as the conclusion of the whole matter, 
as itis a communion within the circle of the historical Church, 
through which alone we have the historical Christ, to which all 
His blessings are promised, and apart from which, in the antagon- 
isms to it which separation will surely bring, there is no com- 
munion with the objective and real Christ. This is the outcome 
of this last work of Ritschl’s. 

With the completion of the History of Pietism, the life-work of 
Ritschl was done. He lived three years longer, years filled with 
laborious teaching, in which he taught with greater acceptance 
and success than ever, and filled also with many shorter pieces of 
labor, of one sort and another, reviews, brief articles, ete. In 
this period fell also his second pro-rectorate, which was distin- 
guished by the celebration of the 150th anniversary of the univer- 

25 
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sity. Finally the bodily powers which had been so taxed by these 
years of laborious investigation and composition gave way, and 
on the 20th of March, 1889, in his long-used and favorite study, 
Ritsch] passed from earth, at the age of sixty-seven. 

Whatever history shall show to have been the real service of 
Ritschl’s life, it can never fail to be esteemed a great career. It is 
an example of the acquirement of a very great influence in the 
world simply by the use of the intellectual faculties. Without 
special advantages of any kind, early unfortunate enough to fall 
into disfavor with those who were above him and held the promo- 
tion of the young largely in their control, Ritschl made his way 
up by sheer ability, and by the indomitable faithfulness with 
which he forced his way through long and difficult paths to 
intellectual results which seemed to him and his time to have 
great value. He illustrates the endurance, the toil of the aca- 
demic career. He illustrates also its heroism; for if to work in 
neglect with patience and courage in behalf of a great cause till 
labor is crowned with tardy recognition is not heroic, then I, for 
one, do not know what heroism is. He kept the standard of 
independent study and legitimate methods, of academic dignity 
and personal integrity, high; and for that, not only academi- 
cians, but the world, is in his debt. 


OAKLAND, CAL. FRANK HvuGH FOostTER. 





Il. 


PRINCETON COLLEGE ADMINISTRATIONS IN 
THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


N the last number of the REvIEw, the story of the Planting of 
Princeton College was briefly told. We propose in this num- 
ber to place before our readers the salient features of its first six 
administrations, the last of which closed shortly before the com- 
mencement of the nineteenth century. In the next number we 
hope to bring the story down to the close of the one hundred and 
fiftieth year of its life, when the corporate name was changed from 
‘©The College of New Jersey ’’ to ‘‘ Princeton University.’’ 


The first charter having been granted, the trustees took measures 
for the opening of the college. In their announcement, made on 
the 13th of February, 1747, they promised that it should be open 
to the public in May. Neither its presiding officer nor the place 


where instruction would be given was named. But on the 27th of 
April they were able to say: ‘‘ The Trustees of the College of 
New Jersey have appointed the Rev. Jonathan Dickinson, Presi- 
dent of said college, which will be opened in the fourth week of 
May next, at Elizabethtown, at which time and place all persons 
suitably qualified may be admitted to an academic education.’’ * 
No records remain from which can be ascertained the number of 
students during this first session. In 1748, however, six students 
were granted the degree of bachelor. ‘‘ It is morally certain,’’ 
says Dr. Maclean, ‘‘ that some, if not all of them, had been in 
training under the supervision and instruction of President Dick- 
inson.” One was Richard Stockton, afterwards a signer of the 
Declaration of Independence. Mr. Dickinson’s work as president 
was very brief. It began in the fourth week of May, 1747. He 
died before the first week of the following October had closed. The 
man to whom, as much as to any single person, the college was 
indebted for its existence, for the high ideas which informed it, 
and for the cordial codperation of the church and state in its estab- 
lishment, was permitted only to launch it upon its career. We 

* At the time specified the first term of the College of New Jersey was 


opened at Mr. Dickinson’s house, on the south side of the old Rahway road, 
directly west of Race street.”” Hatfield’s History of Elizabeth, p. 350. 
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possess no account of the curriculum to which we can appeal in 
justification of the degree granted to these first graduates. Their 
title rests solely upon the fact that they had pursued with credit a 
course which Jonathan Dickinson and Aaron Burr esteemed ade- 
quate for the first degree in the liberal arts. President Dickinson 
was their principal instructor. He had the assistance of the Rev. 
Caleb Smith, a graduate of Yale, the pastor at Newark Mountains, 
and later one of the most useful trustees of the college. 

Mr. Dickinson died October 7, 1747, and the following notice of 
his death and burial appeared on the twelfth of the same month. 
Dr. Hatfield, the historian of Elizabeth, supposes it to have been 
written by the Rev. Ebenezer Pemberton, of New York, one of his 
associate founders: ‘‘On Wednesday morning last, about four 
o'clock, died here, of a pleuritic illness, the eminently learned and 
pious minister of the Gospel and President of the College of New 
Jersey, the Rev. Mr. Jonathan Dickinson, in the sixtieth year of 
his age, who had been pastor of the First Presbyterian Church in 
this town for nearly forty years, and was the Glory and Joy of it. 
In him conspicuously appeared those natural and acquired moral 
and spiritual endowments which constitute a truly excellent and 
valuable man, a good Scholar, an eminent Divine, and a serious 
devout Christian. He was greatly adorned with the gifts and 
graces of the Heavenly Master, in the Light whereof he appeared 
as a star of superior Brightness and Influence in the Orb of the 
Church, which has sustained a great and unspeakable Loss in his 
Death. He was of uncommon and very extensive usefulness. He 
boldly appeared in the Defense of the great and important Truths 
of our most holy Religion, and the Gospel Doctrines of the free 
and sovereign Grace of God. He was a zealous Professor of godly 
Practice and godly Living, and a bright ornament to his Profes- 
sion. In Times and cases of Difficulty he was a wise and able 
Counsellor. By his death our Infant College is deprived of the 
Benefit and Advantage of his superior accomplishments, which 
afforded a favorable prospect of its future Flourishing and Prosper- 
ity under his Inspection. His remains were decently interred here 
yesterday, when the Rev. Mr. Pierson, of Woodbridge, preached 
his funeral sermon; as he lived desired of all, so never any Per- 
son in these parts died more lamented. Our Fathers, where are 
they ? and the Prophets, do they live forever ?” 

Mr. Dickinson was fifty-eight vears of age when he was elected 
president of the college. He was the most eminent minister of the 
Presbyterian Church. Born in Massachusetts in 1688, and gradu- 
ated at Yale in 1706, he was not twenty-one when he became the 


minister of the Church of Elizabethtown. ‘ It was a weighty charge 
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to be laid on such youthful shoulders. And yet not too weighty 
as the sequel proved. Quietly and diligently he applied himself 
to his work, and his profiting presently appeared to all. It was 
not long before he took rank among the first in his profession.’’ * 
He united with the Presbytery in 1716, and his church followed 
their pastor the next year. As a member of the judicatories of 
the Presbyterian Church, he labored to unite its discordant ele- 
ments, and was the chief author of the Adopting Act of 1729, the 
synodical act which made a national church of that communion 
possible, and which is substantially its doctrinal basis to-day. As 
a pastor he was not only faithful and efficient in caring for the 
inoral and spiritual life of his people, but helpful every way. He 
read medicine and practiced it; he was an adviser in legal difficul- 
ties, and greatly aided his parishioners in their strife before the courts 
for their homes when their titles were attacked by the Hast Jersey 
proprietors. He published treatises in theology, apologetics 
and church government. His sermons were regarded by his 
contemporaries as among the ablest preached in the colonies ; 
and his name was often associated with that of the elder Kdwards 
when the great theologians of the colonies were named. He was 
deeply interested in religious work, and united with Mr. Pem- 
berton, of New York and Mr. Burr, of Newark, in promoting a 
mission to the red Indians. Long before 1746, he felt the necessity 
of a college nearer New Jersey than Harvard or Yale; and he did 
all in his power to supply the want, by correspondence, by confer- 
ence, by agitation in the synod, and by opening a classical and 
theological school in his own house. He was a man of devout 
religious character, and earnest evangelical spirit. Though with- 
out sympathy with many of the measures employed by Whitefield, 
he was on Whitefield’s side, encouraged and defended him, and 
invited him into his pulpit. He was a man of fine manly presence, 
and serious but affable in his intercourse. It would be difficult 
to name another American clergyman of his day more widely and 
variously active or whose activity was more uniformly wise and 
beneficent. This was due, as far as it could be due to any single 
quality, to a largeness of vision which enabled him to see both 
sides in a controversy and most of the factors in a practical prob- 
lem. So far as his inner life has been revealed he seems to have 
been controlled by principle and impelled to action by high pur- 
poses. He was a man of calm temperament; and his gifts and 
attainments were made to yield the very best results to a resolute 
will. Yale may well be proud of him as an alumnus, and Prince- 
ton may well cherish the memory of the first as that of one of the 
greatest of her presidents. 

* Hattield’s Elizabeth, p. 229. 
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Immediately upon the death of Dickinson, the care of the 
college was entrusted to the Rev. Aaron Burr. The students were 
taken from Elizabethtown to Newark. It was fortunate that Burr 
was so near at hand. It is probable that the academy in Newark 
was still open. But whether it was or not, his conduct of that 
institution made it comparatively easy for him to take charge of 
the college. Its work went on without interruption; but no 
student was graduated until the second charter had been granted. 
To Burr belongs the honor of the organization of the curriculum 
of the college, its ceremonies and its discipline. How deeply 
impressed he was by the dignity of a college appears clearly in the 
account of the first commencement * held on the 9th of Novem- 
ber, 1748, and of the inaugural address he then delivered. The state 
was represented by the governor and commander-in-chief of the 
Province. The trustees under the new charter subscribed the 
oaths and declarations which the charter required, and elected Burr 
as president. This action was followed by the exercises of the com- 
mencement. The procession formed at the lodgings of the governor, 
and moved to the place appointed for the public acts. The charter 
was read before the audience, who stood to hear it. In the after- 
noon, the president of the college delivered a Latin oration on the 
value of liberal learning to the individual, to the church and to 
the state. Te unfolded the benefits conferred by the universities 
on Great Britain, and congratulated his countrymen that as 
soon as the English planters of America had formed a civil state 
they wisely laid religion and learning at the foundation of their 
commonwealth ; and alweys regarded them as the firmest pillars 
of the government. He referred with gratitude to the grow- 
ing reputation of Harvard College in New Cambridge, and Yale 
College in New Haven, which had sent forth many hundreds 
of learned men of various stations and characters in life who had 
proved the honor and ornament of their country. Most of the 
literati present, said Mr. Burr, looked to the one or the other of 
these colleges as their alma mater. The sun of learning had now 
in its western movement begun to dawn upon the Province of 

* The reporter of this commencement was one of the trustees, William 
Smith, who was a corporator under both charters. He was not only a gradu- 
ate of Yale College, but his interest in the acts of the new institution, whose 
first commencement he has narrated, was due to the fact that he held the 
position of tutor in his alma mater for five years. He was one of the most 
prominent lawyers in the Province of New York, a man of great influence in 
colonial politics, earnestly desirous of a union among the colonies, and a mem- 
ber of the Congress held at Albany to secure a union between them. Upon 
his death the New York Gazette described him as a gentleman of great erudi- 
tion, the most eloquent speaker in the Province and a zealous and inflexible 
friend to the cause of religion and liberty. 
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New Jersey. They were fortunate in having as their generous 
patron their most excellent governor, who, from his own acquaint- 
ance with academic studies, well knowing the importance of a 
learned education, and being justly sensible that in nothing he 
could more subserve to the honor and interest of His Majesty’s 
government and to the real good and happiness of his subjects in 
New Jersey, than by granting them the best means to render 
themselves a religious, wise and knowing people, had upon his 
happy accession to his government, made the erection of a col- 
lege in this Province for the instruction of youth in the liberal 
arts and sciences the immediate object of his attention and care. 
He spoke with gratitude of His Excellency’s friendship shown in 
the ample privileges granted in His Majesty’s royal charter of the 
college ; privileges, said Mr. Burr, the most ample possible consis- 
tent with the natural and religious rights of mankind. He spoke 
in a tone, not only of congratulation but of triumph, of the pro- 
vision of the charter which grants free and equal liberty and 
advantages of education in the college, any different sentiments in 
religion notwithstanding, asserting that in this provision they saw 
the axe laid to the root of that anti-Christian bigotry which had 
in every age been the parent of persecution and the plague of 
mankind, and that by the tenor of the charter such bigotry could 
assume no place in the College of New Jersey. The disputations 
of the students followed. These were carried on in Latin. Six 
questions in philosophy and theology were debated. The reporter 
of the commencement names only one: “ An libertas agendi se- 
cundum dictamina conscientiz, in rebus mere religiosis, ab ulla po- 
testate humana coerceri debeat?” Upon the conclusion of the dis- 
putations, the president presented the candidates to the trustees, 
asking whether it was their pleasure that they should be admitted 
to the degree of Bachelor of the Arts; and the degrees were 
bestowed. The degree of Master, honoris causa, was accepted by 
the governor. An oration of welcome was then pronounced 
in Latin by Mr. Daniel Thane, one of the new bachelors. Like 
the discourse of the president, it was a eulogy of the liberal arts, 
in view of the benefits they yielded to mankind in private and in 
social life, and was concluded by an expression of the gratitude of 
the bachelors to His Excellency the governor, the trustees and the 
president of the college. After the public exercises the trustees 
met, adopted the college seal, and enacted laws for the regula- 
tion of the students. ‘‘ Thus,’’ concludes the reporter, ‘‘ the 
first appearance of a college in New Jersey, having given univer- 
sal satisfaction, even the unlearned being pleased with the external 
solemnity and decorum which they saw, it is hoped that this infant 
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college will meet with due encouragement from all public-spirited 
generous minds ; and that the lovers of mankind will wish it pros- 
perity, and contribute to its support.’’ Princeton University may 
well congratulate itself on the first public appearance of the college 
in its annual ceremony, on the stately and decorous observances 
and the large-mindedness of the president’s inaugural discourse. 

The college laws passed by the trustees on the same day show 
the standard of admission to have been for the time a high one. 
No one could be admitted to the college who was not able to ren- 
der Virgil and Cicero’s orations into English, translate English into 
true and grammatical Latin, translate the Gospels into Latin or 
English, and give the grammatical construction of the words. 
The curriculum of the college was in harmony with its standard 
of admission. The Latin and Greek languages and mathematics 
were studied throughout the entire course. Physical science was 
represented by natural philosophy and astronomy. Logic was 
studied with text-book, and its practice was secured by discussions. 
Rhetoric was taught in the same way; and essays and declama- 
tions were required. Mental and moral philosophy were promi- 
nent studies of the higher classes. 

The loss of the minutes of the faculty makes it impossible to pre- 
sent in detail the curriculum and the methods of instruction. But 
we are fortunate in possessing letters of Joseph Shippen of 
Philadelphia, the son of Judge Edward Shippen, a trustee of 
the college, which give us a vivid picture of the life of a student. 
In 1750 he was a member of the Freshman class. In a letter to 
his father, written in French, he says: ‘‘ But I must give you an 
account of my studies at the present time. At seven in the morn- 
ing we recite to the president lessons in the works of Xenophon in 
Greek, and in Watts’ Ontology. The rest of the morning, until 
dinner-time, we study Cicero De oratore and the Hebrew grammar, 
and recite our lessons to Mr. Sherman, the college tutor. The 
remaining part of the day we spend in the study of Xenophon and 
ontology, to recite the next morning. And besides these things, 
we dispute once every week after the syllogistic method ; and now 
and then we learn geography.’’ Two months later he requests 
his father to send him “ Tully’s Orations, which,” he adds, ‘ I 
shall have occasion to use immediately.’’ In a letter of May 
12, 1750, he says: ‘‘I believe I shall not want any more 
books till I come to Philadelphia, when I can bring them with 
me; which will be Gordon’s Geographical Grammar and (it 
may be) Watts’ Astronomy and a book or two of logic. We have 
to-day a lesson on the Globes. As I have but little time, but 
what I must employ in my studies, I can’t enlarge, otherwise I 
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would give you some account of our college, as to the constitution, 
method, and customs, but must leave that till I see you.’’ On 
the 1st of June, he writes, ‘‘I shall learn Horace in a little 
while; .... but my time is filled up in studying Virgil, Greek 
Testament, and Rhetoric, so that I have no time hardly to look 
over any French, or Algebra, or any English book for my improve- 
ment. However, I shall accomplish it soon. . . . . The President 
tells our class that we must go into logic this week, and I shall have 
occasion for Watts’ book of Logic.’’ 

The letters of young Shippen show clearly the studies of the 
Freshman class. Watts’ Astronomy is, in all probability, the vol- 
ume entitled, The Knowledye of the Heavens and the Earth Made 
Easy ; or, The First Principles of Geography and Astronomy Ex- 
plained, an octavo published first in 1726, the sixth edition of 
which appeared in 1760. Its author was Isaac Watts, whose 
Imitations of the Psalms was already beginning to displace the 
version of Rouse in the Presbyterian churches. He was the author 
also of the book of logic which Shippen studied ; and of this book 
Dr. Johnson has said: ‘‘ It has been received into the universities, 
and therefore wants no private recommendation. If he owes part of 
it to Le Clerc, it must be considered that no man, who undertakes 
merely to methodize or illustrate a system, pretends to be its 
author.” The text-book which in the correspondence is called 
Watts’ Ontology is the same author’s Essay on the Improvement 
of the Mind; or, Supplement to the Art of Logic. It had a 
wide circulation and a long life. It appeared first in 1741 
as a single octavo volume, and when Shippen studied it at 
Princeton, was in its third edition. As early as 1762 it was 
translated into the French, and published at Lausanne. Dr. John- 
son not only acknowledges his own indebtedness to it, but adds, 
‘¢ Whoever has the care of instructing others may be charged 
with deficiency in his duty if this book is not commended.”’ Isaac 
Watts was not a university man. The Independents of England, 
in his day, had to rely for their education on private academies. 
Few men of his age, however, had their powers so well in hand 
as he had his, and few men have employed their powers more 
usefully. His literary product is enormous in its bulk and wide in 
its range. His sympathy with youth made him an admirable 
composer of text-books. While England during the eighteenth 
century produced many writers of far greater attainments and 
endowments, it is questionable whether it produced any other so 
immediately and widely useful. 

The Sophomore class studied rhetoric, mathematics, natural 


philosophy and astronomy, and continued their classical reading. 
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Astronomy was studied with the aid of a text-book and the Orrery 
constructed by David Rittenhouse. The text-book in Natural Phil- 
osophy was a work in two volumes. Its author was Benjamin 
Martin, a learned optician, who appears to have been as prolific ¢ 
writer as Isaac Watts, and whose worls, in their day, were highly 
esteemed, No less than thirty-one of his works were published. 
His Natural Philosophy was entitled, Philosophia Britannica, a 
New and Comprehensive System of the Newtonian Philosophy, 
Astronomy and Geography, with Notes. He conducted a school, 
made optical instruments, invented a reflecting microscope, and 
enjoyed a high reputation as a maker of spectacles. He wrote on 
natural philosophy, on electricity, on the construction of globes 
and on the elements of optics. 

The study of the classics was continued until graduation. 
The Seniors had a special course in ethics, using as a text-book 
Henry Groves’ System of Moral Philosophy, in two volumes. As 
early as the administration of President Burr, more time than was 
customary in colleges was devoted to the study of mathematics 
and natural science. Optional studies were pursued in these 
branches. In 1752, Shippen writes as follows: ‘‘ The president 
has been instructing two or three of us in the calculation of 


eclipses.’’ He also speaks of his studying, outside of the neces- 


sary exercises of the college, the theory of navigation. 

While President Burr was organizing the curriculum, the trus- 
tees were conferring and corresponding about the permanent location 
of the college. Newark was too near to New York city to satisfy 
the trustees residing in Pennsylvania. It was important, if the 
college was to retain the support of the communities represented 
in the Board of Trustees, that a place should be selected which 
would be reasonably convenient to both Eastern Pennsylvania and 
New York. Proposals were made to two of the central towns of 
New Jersey. The trustees were fully aware of the pecuniary and 
social value of the college to any town in which it should be 
placed, and they were determined not to plant it among any 
people who were unwilling to compensate the institution for its 
presence. In September, 1750, they voted ‘‘ that a proposal be 
made to the towns of Brunswick and Princeton to try what sum 
of money they could raise for the Building of the College by the 
next meeting, that the trustees may be better able to judge in 
which of these places to fix the place of the College.” In the 
following May the trustees selected New Brunswick—‘ provided, 
the citizens of the place secure to the college a thousand pounds 
in proclamation money, ten acres for a college campus, and two 
hundred acres of woodland not farther than three miles from the 
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town.’’ Meanwhile the citizens of Princeton were active and 
anxious. ‘They were ready with a proposition as to land for the 


building, and with promises of a subscription for its erection. The 
treasurer and another member of the Board were directed to 
view the land at Princeton, and also that promised by the inhabi- 
tants of New Brunswick, and to report to the trustees in the fol- 
lowing September. By September the views of the trustees con- 
cerning the respective advantages of the two towns had some- 
what changed; and from this time until September 1752, when it 
was voted that the college be fixed at Princeton, the latter place 
steadily increased in favor. 

Princeton was almost on the line between the Eastern and West- 
ern divisions of New Jersey. Indeed, it lies between the lines 
made by the two surveyors, Keith and Lawrence. It is almost 
midway between New York and Philadelphia, and its one street 
was a part of the great thoroughfare between them. It stands 
upon the first high land west and north of the ocean; and this 
high land, though but a little more than two hundred feet above the 
level of the sea, is the first of the foothills of the Appalachian moun- 
tains. A settlement had been made as early certainly as 1696. Four 
of the seven families of settlers belonged to the Society of Friends. 
They came from other parts of New Jersey. The three remaining 
families came from New England. These families, the Clarks, the 
Oldens, the Worths, the Horners, the Stocktons, the Fitzrandolphs 
‘‘ constituted the strength and sinew of the 
community, not only at the beginning, but long afterwards.” 


and the Leonards 


A few miles east of Princeton stands the village of Kingston. 
It is thought that Kingston derived its name from the faet that it 
stood upon the road called the King’s Highway between New 
Brunswick on the Raritan, and Trenton on the Delaware. If not 
settled before Princeton, it received its name earlier; and its 
designation suggested the name of the town in which the college 
was placed. Itis not unlikely that it was called after William 
the Third of England by his title of Prince, and that the name 
of the college building, Nassau Hall, was suggested to Governor 
Belcher by the name of the town in which it stood. The condi- 
tions insisted on by the trustees were all met by the people of 
Princeton. Mr. Sergeant, the treasurer, had already viewed the 
ten acres of cleared land on which the college was to stand, and 
the two hundred acres of woodland. Final action was taken by 
the board in September, 1752. The terms of payment of the one 
thousand pounds proclamation money are set forth in the vote of 
that date. The trustees demanded that a deed of the land be 
executed by a certain date, or the privilege of having the college 
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established at that place would be forfeited. Four and a half acres 
of ground were deeded to the college by Nathaniel Fitzrandolph, 
and the date of the execution of this deed may be regarded as the 
date of the college’s location in the town where it now stands. 

It was determined to proceed at once with the erection of two 
buildings, a college hall and a house for the president. It was 
voted that the college hall be built of brick, if good brick could 
be made at Princeton. Fortunately, at a subsequent meeting, 
the vote was rescinded, and stone was selected. The President’s 
house, which was to have been built of wood, was built of brick. 
The exact site of the college on the land was selected by 
Samuel Hazard, and the plan in general was indicated by Dr. 
Shippen. Each of them acted in association with Mr. Robert 
Smith, the architect of the building. The ground was broken in 
July, 1754. Soon afterwards the cornerstone was laid at the north- 
west corner of the cellar. The building was completed in 1757. 
It was one hundred and seventy feet long and fifty-four feet wide. 
At the centre it projected toward the front four feet, and toward 
the rear twelve feet. What is now the cellar was then the base- 
ment.. It had, as now, three stories, and was surmounted by a 
cupola. Twice since its erection, in 1802 and 1855, the interior 
of the building has been destroyed by fire; but the honest work- 
manship of the first builders has enabled it to survive both 
desolations. Dr. Finley thus describes it: ‘‘ It will accommodate 
about one hundred and forty-seven students, computing three to a 
chamber. These are twenty feet square, leaving two large closets 
with a window in each for retirement. It has also an elegant hall 
of gentle workmanship, being a square of near forty feet, with a 
neatly finished front gallery. Here is a small, though exceedingly 
good organ which was obtained by a voluntary subscription, oppo- 
site to which and of the same height is erected a stage for the use 
of the students in their public exhibitions. It is also ornamented 
on one side with a portrait of his late Majesty at full length, and 
on the other with a like picture (and above it the family arms 
neatly carved and gilt) of His Excellency Governor Belcher. The 
Library, which is on the second floor, is a spacious room ; fur- 
nished, at present, with twelve hundred volumes, all of which have 
been gifts of the patrons and friends of the institution both in 
Europe and America. There is on the lower story a commodious 


dining-hall, together with a large kitchen, steward’s apartments, 


etc. The whole structure, which is of durable stone, having a neat 
cupola on its top, makes a handsome appearance and is esteemed 
to be the most convenient plan for the purposes of a college of 
any in North America.” 
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Governor Belcher was not content simply to enjoy the position 
of the college’s official patron. He gave to its interests his time. 
He commended it to his friends, encouraged the trustees in every 
way, and was one of its largest benefactors. It was appro- 
priate that the trustees should, as they did, propose to name 
the new building after him. This honor the governor declined, 
and requested the trustees to call the building Nassau Hall, as 
‘* the name which expresses the honor we render in this remote 
part of the globe to the immortal memory of the glorious king, 
William the Third, who was a branch of the illustrious House of 
Nassau.’’ The trustees recorded his letter, and ordered that ‘‘ the 
said edifice be in all time to come, called and known by the name 
of Nassau Hall.’’ The college was removed to Princeton in the 
autumn of 1756. ‘‘In that year,’ says Mr. Randolph, in his 
memoranda, ‘‘ Aaron Burr, president, preached the first sermon 
and began the first school in Princeton College.’’ The college 
opened with seventy students. 

The erection of this building required a large addition to the 
funds of the college. The friends of the institution in the colonies, 
unable to meet the whole expense, sent to the mother country a 
commission to ask contributions. The governor wrote in behalf of 
the commission to his British friends. Two clergymen were 
found who were willing to act as the solicitors. These were 
the Rev. Samuel Davies, of Virginia, and the Rev. Gilbert Tennent, 
of Philadelphia. It was necessary to their success that they se- 
cure the sanction of the Synod of New York. The commenda- 
tion of the synod was addressed to the General Assembly of 
the Church of Scotland. It stated the importance of the col- 
lege to the congregations under the care of the synod. It set 
forth the services which the college had already rendered in 
supplying educated and accomplished ministers for these churches. 
It certified that Mr. Tennent and Mr, Davies were appointed by 
both the trustees and the synod, and recommended them and their 
mission to the acceptance of the Church of Scotland. Davies and 
Tennent were well received by the Independent and the Presby- 
terian ministers of England. The Scottish General Assembly heard 
their petition favorably and even with enthusiasm, and appointed a 
committee to draw up an act of recommendation for a collection in 
the churches. This was the more gratifying because the Synod 
of Philadelphia or several of its members had endeavored by 
correspondence to put stumbling blocks in the way of their success, 
no doubt because of their desire to promote the interests of that 
synod’s college. Tennent visited his native Ireland, and success- 
fully brought the subject to the attention of the Synod of Ulster. 
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‘¢ The mission of these gentlemen,” says Dr. Maclean, ‘‘ was suc- 
cessful beyond all expectation, and they obtained an amount of 
funds which enabled the trustees to proceed without further delay 
in the erection of their proposed college hall, and also of a house 
for the residence of the president and family.” * Tennent and 
Davies received in London about twelve hundred pounds sterling : 
and from the west of England and from Ireland Tennent obtained 
five hundred pounds. Davies collected in the provinces about four 
hundred pounds. In addition to this, about three hundred pounds 
were contributed for funds for candidates for the ministry, and 
collections for the college were made in the churches in Scotland 
and Ireland by order of the General Assembly of the Church of 
Scotland and of the Synod of Ulster. 

The college had now been in existence for eleven years. It had 
a permanent home in a favorable location, and was the possessor 
of the finest college-hall in the country. Effective measures had 
been taken to heal the schism in the Presbyterian Church. The 
reunion of the two synods, which brought to the aid of the college 
and to its patronage a far largernumber of friends than up to this 
time it had possessed, took place in 1758. But before the reunion 
two of its most important friends passed away. Governor Jonathan 
Belcher+ died on Wednesday, the 31st of August. In less than a 
month his death was followed by that of President Aaron Burr. 


Governor Belcher’s death was not unexpected. He was almost 
seventy-six years old, and for several years he had been a paralytic. 
But President Burr was only forty-one; and it had been hoped 
that the college, whose curriculum and discipline he had so 
wisely organized, would have the benefit of his wisdom for many 


* History of the College, Vol. i, p. 152. 

+ The administration of Governor Belcher, in New Jersey, was wise and 
able and of great advantage to the Province, as well as to the college. 
Samuel Smith, the historian and a contemporary, contrasts his career as 
governor of Massachusetts with his career as governor of New Jersey. In 
Massachusetts he ‘‘ carried a high hand in the administration, disgusted men 
of influence, and at one time, putting a negative on several counselors, occa- 
sioned so many voices to unite in their applications against him that he was 
removed from his government.’’ When he was appointed governor of New 
Jersey, ‘‘he was advanced in age, yet lively, diligent in his station and cir- 
cumspect in his conduct, religious, generous and affable. He affected 
splendor, at least equal to his rank and fortune, but was a man of worth and 
honor. And though in his last years under great debility of body from a 
stroke of palsy, he bore up with firmness and resignation and went through 
the business of the government, in the most difficult part of the late war, with 
unremitting zeal in the duties of his office.’’ No act of his administration, 
however, gave him greater satisfaction than his grant of the charter of 1748 to 
the college. From the day of its grant to his death he was among its most 
active, influential and generous benefactors. 
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years to come. Born in 1716, he was graduated at Yale in 1735, 
and was ordained at Newark in 1738. For nine years he was the 
pastor of the Presbyterian Church in that place, and conducted 
also a large Latin school. In 1747, on the death of Dickinson, he 
took charge of the college, and was reélected president under the 
new charter. The Rev. Caleb Smith delivered, by appointment 
of the trustees, a discourse commemorative of President Burr, in 
which he is presented as a peace-loving, studious and industrious 
man, of quick and large intelligence, and showing great wisdom 
and sagacity in the government and administration of the college ; 
devout and earnest asa Christian ; and as a preacher, ‘‘ he shone,’’ 
says Mr. Smith, ‘‘ like a star of the first magnitude.’’ The follow- 
ing extract from the memorial discourse goes far in explaining the 
wide popularity he enjoyed and his conspicuous success as_ presi- 
dent: ‘He was a great friend to liberty, both civil and religious, 
and generously espoused this noble cause on every suitable occa- 
sion. As he abhorred tyranny in the State, so he detested perse- 
cution in the Church, and all those anti-Christian methods which 
have been used by most prevailing parties, somehow or other, to 
enslave the consciences of their dissenting brethren. He was very 
far from indulging a party spirit and hated bigotry in all its odious 
shapes. His arms were open to a good man of any denomination, 
however he might in principle differ or in practice disagree, as to 
what he himself, in the lesser matters of religion, judged to be 
preferable. He was no man for contention, and at a wide remove 
from a wrangling disputant; these bitter ingredients came not into 
the composition of his amiable character. His moderation was 
well known to all men that knew anything of him. A sweetness 
of temper, obliging courtesy and mildness of behavior, added to an 
engaging candor of sentiment, spread a glory over his reputation, 
endeared his person to all his acquaintances, recommended his 
ministry and whole profession to mankind in general, and greatly 
contributed to his extensive usefulness.” 

Four days after the death of Burr the commencement of 1757 
took place. It was the first commencement at Princeton. The 
graduating class numbered twenty-two. Without any delay a 
successor was chosen. Seventeen out of the twenty trustees 
present at the meeting voted for the father-in-law of Burr, the 
Rev. Jonathan Edwards, of Stockbridge, Mass. It required no lit- 
tle pressure to induce Mr. Edwards to leave Stockbridge and his 
work among the Indians. It was the more difficult because his 
life there gave him the time and the seclusion needed for study and 
composition. To quote the language of the trustees, ‘‘he came 
only after repeated requests.” An ecclesiastical council, in Decem- 
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ber 1757, released him from his labors at Stockbridge. He 
reached Princeton and was qualified as president on the 16th 
of February, 1758. One week later he was inoculated for the 
smallpox and died on the twenty-second of March. He preached 
before the college, but did little teaching. We are told that 
“he did nothing as president, unless it was to give out some ques- 
tions in Divinity to the Senior Class, to be answered before him ; 
each one having opportunity to study and write what he thought 
proper upon them. When they came together to answer them, 
they found so much entertainment and profit by it, especially by 
the light and instruction Mr. Edwards communicated in what he 
said upon the questions, when they had delivered what they had to 
say they spoke of it with the greatest satisfaction and wonder.’’ * 
We can easily understand how great a blow the death of this 
great man, almost immediately after his accession to the presi- 
dency, must have been to the college. But the fact that he had 
accepted the presidency position gave celebrity to the college, and, 
though he was not permitted to labor for it, the college has always 
derived great advantage from his illustrious name. ‘‘ Probably no 
man,’’? says Dr. Maclean, ‘‘ ever connected with this institution 
has contributed so much to its reputation both at home and 
abroad.”’ 

Less than a month after the death of President Edwards, the 
trustees met for the election of his successor. They turned to a 
graduate of the elder college that had now given them three presi- 
dents, and invited the Rev. Mr. James Lockwood, of Weathers- 
field, Conn., to take the vacant place. Dr. Ashbel Green speaks 
of him as a man of great worth and high reputation. He declined 
the election as later he declined the election to the presidency of 
Yale College, after the resignation of Rector Clapp. Up to this 
time the prevailing influence had been that of the New England 
Presbyterians of Kast Jersey. The first three presidents were 
graduates of Yale; and when the fourth election was held, another 
Yale graduate was chosen. The statement of Mr. Davies, however, 
that himself and another gentleman divided with Mr. Lockwood 
the votes of the trustees would seem to indicate that what may be 
called the New England element had to face formidable rivals in 
the Board. It is not probable that the Board was divided into 
parties; but it is not difficult to believe that the trustees from 
Kast Jersey, who owed so much to the two colleges of New Eng- 
land and who were in sympathy with their methods and aims, held 
that the college must for some time to come obtain its chief 
executive officer from among the graduates of Yale and Harvard. 


* Edwards’ Works, Biographical Introduction. 
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Two or three considerations, however, after Mr. Lockwood's 
declinature led a large majority of the Board to look elsewhere. 
The now disbanded Log College, whose friends had united with the 
College of New Jersey in the support of the latter institution, had 
as yet been given no representative in the executive office ; 
the patronage of the college was more and more found in the 
Middle and Southern colonies; and the Presbyterian Church 
was developing rapidly a distinctive and influential ecclesiastical 
life. Meanwhile, two Presbyterian ministers, one of whom was 
graduated at the school of a son of the Log College, and the other 
probably a graduate of the Log College itself, had discovered gifts 
which seemed to their friends to fit them for the presidential office. 
Both were prominent ministers of the Church. One was eminent 
as a sacred orator, the other as a classical scholar and teacher. 
One of them lived in Virginia and the other in Maryland, two 
colonies to which the college was looking for students. When 
Mr. Lockwood declined, the Board’s attention was fixed exclusively 
upon these two men, the Rev. Samuel Davies and the Rev. 
Samuel Finley. The choice fell upon Mr. Davies. He was chosen 
at a meeting held the 16th of August, 1758. At first, he declined 
absolutely, partly because of the unwillingness of the Virginia 
Presbyterians to give him up to the college, and partly because he 
believed that Mr. Finley would make the better president. But 
opposition to Finley developed in the board, and a way was found 
for the release of Davies from his Virginia parish. A meeting of 
the trustees was held in May, 1759, when he was again elected. 
He began his administration on the twenty-sixth of the following 
July. 

The new president was the most eloquent preacher in his com- 
munion. One of the historians of the Presbyterian Church,* 
does not hesitate to call him ‘‘ next to Whitefield, the most 
eloquent preacher of his age.’’ His Celtic blood endowed him 
with the gifts of vivid emotion and fervid speech. He had 
passed through a religious experience as violent in its phases as 
that of Bunyan or Whitefield. The classical and theological edu- 
cation he had received at the school of Samuel Blair had disciplined 
his powers without diminishing his enthusiasm. He was in full 
sympathy with the theology of the evangelical revival, and ardently 
adopted the measures by which the revival was promoted. In 
Virginia, where the Church of Eng!and was established, and where 
it was necessary for ministers not connected with the establishment 
to procure from the General Court licenses to hold religious ser- 
vices, Davies was fortunate enough to obtain one. He was settled 

* Dr, Gillett. 
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at Hanover as the pastor of the church, but his eloquence was 
heard in the neighboring counties by delighted congregations. 
‘The different congregations or assemblies to which he ministered 
were scattered over a large district of country, not less than sixty 
miles in length, and the licensed places for preaching, of which 
there were seven, were, the nearest, twelve or fifteen miles apart.’’* 
In addition to his work as pastor and preacher, he was the most 
prominent citizen of his colony in maintaining and defending the 
rights secured to the Nonconformists by the Act of Toleration- 
His addresses and correspondence show that the cause of relig- 
ious liberty in Virginia could not have had a wiser, abler or 
more faithful advocate. What large-mindedness, catholicity of 
spirit and diplomatic courtesy could effect was secured by his 
activity to the dissenting Presbyterian colonists and to their 
clergy. The contest for toleration was long and doubtful. Indeed, 
toleration was not finally secured until religious liberty was won 
by the separation of Virginia from the mother country. But to 
Davies, as much as to any one man, the Presbyterians of Vir- 
ginia owed the confirmation of their right as British subjects to 
worship God after the customs of their fathers. Amid all this 
work he found time to take a large and active part in the general 
work of the growing church to which his congregation belonged. 
He led the Presbytery of which he was a member in its organiza- 


tion of missionary labors, and no counsel was more highly valued 
in the synod than his. 


His eloquence and ability and his popularity in Virginia and 
throughout the church by themselves might well have led the 
trustees to invite him to the presidency of the college. But 
though never a trustee himself, until as president he became a 
member of the corporation, he was early associated with it. At 
the commencement of 1753, as a candidate for Master, he de- 
fended the thesis, Personales distinctiones in Trinitate sunt xterne, 
and was granted the degree. It was as a laureatus of the college, 
therefore, as well as one of a commission of the synod, that in 
November of the same year he sailed for Great Britain with Gil- 
bert Tennent to ask contributions for the institution. The success 
of the commission was largely due to the profound impression 
made by the preaching and the charming personality of Davies. 
Everywhere he went he justified the reputation for eloquence which 
preceded him. He was heard seventy times in Great Britain, and, 
it is said, never failed to produce a profound spiritual impression. 
Nor did his sermons, like those of Whitefield, lose their power to 
interest when reproduced in type. Undoubtedly, the criticism that 


* Maclean's JHist., Vol. i, p. 228. 
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their language is often loose and their rhetoric often turgid, is just. 
But they are great discourses; organized by one who knew 
the power of eloquence and could wield it, sufftsed with feeling, 
made substantial by weighty truths and vitalized by the spirit 
of the Great Awakening. Tie popularity of Davies as a preacher 
survived for many years the man himself. Between his death 
in 1761 and the close of the century, no less than nine edi- 
tions of his sermons were published in England. These were 
widely circulated in that country and in America. It is a remark- 
able tribute to a literary product, the whole of which was thrown 
off rapidly and the most of which was published posthumously, 
that was paid by his successor in the presidency, Ashbel Green, 
more than sixty years after Davies’ death: ‘‘ Probably there are 
no sermons in the English language which have been more read 
or for which there has been so steady and unceasing a demand for 
more than half a century.’’ Twenty years after this tribute was 
paid to them, a new edition was published in America and intro- 
duced to a new generation of readers by the Rev. Albert Barnes. 
Davies began his administration of the college at the commence- 
ment of 1759. His popularity in the colonies increased the number 
of the students in attendance to nearly, if not quite, one hundred. 
The curriculum, so admirably organized during the presidency of 
Aaron Burr, as far as appears, was not altered or extended. <Ad- 
mission to the Freshman class was granted on the same terms, 
except that the candidate was required to demonstrate his 
acquaintance with ‘‘ vulgar arithmetic.’’ The annual examinations 
of the classes were open to the public and any ‘ gentleman of 
education ’’ present might question the students. The custom of 
punishment by fines, which prevailed, was so far changed that the 
tutors were permitted to substitute other modes of correction less 
than suspension. The services of morning and evening prayers 
were varied; a chapter of Holy Scripture was to be read in the 
morning, a psalm or hymn to be sung in the evening; customs 
which were observed until evening prayers were abolished during 
the administration of Dr. McCosh. One change in morning prayer 
made at this time had a much shorter life. It was resolved by the 
trustees that the president and tutors might appoint a student to 
read a passage of Scripture ‘‘ out of the original language.’’ The 
catalogue of the college library was published with a preface 
written by the president, in which he urged its increase ‘‘ as the 
most ornamental and useful furniture of a college, and the most 
proper and valuable fund with which it can be endowed.’’ The 
whole number of volumes in the library was less than twelve 
hundred. ‘' Few modern authors,’ writes President Davies, 
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‘‘adorn the shelves. This defect is most sensibly felt in the 
study of mathematics and the Newtonian philosophy in which 
the students have but very imperfect helps either from books or 
from instruments.” The question of the length of residence 
necessary to secure the first degree in the arts was discussed by the 
trustees, and it was determined that ‘‘ every student shall be 
obliged to reside in college at least two years before his gradua- 
tion.” 

The Pennsylvania Gazette contains an account of the commence- 
ment of 1760. The odes on Science and Peace, written by the 
president and sung by the students, and the description of the 
orations of the graduating class confirm the remark of Ashbel 
Green that President Davies ‘‘ turned the attention of his pupils 
to the cultivation of English composition and eloquence.” Tis 
effective oratory, we can easily understand, deeply impressed the 
students; and the duty of preparing and delivering an oration 
each month, which he put upon each of the members of the Senior 
class, was no doubt one of the causes of the establishment a few 
vears later of the Well-Meaning and Plain-Dealing Clubs, which as 
the Cliosophic and American Whig Societies are in existence to-day. 

The brief administration of Davies abundantly justified his elee- 
tion to the presidency. Jeremiah Halsey, then tutor, writing soon 


after Davies’ arrival in Princeton to begin his work, says of him: 
‘* He has a prodigious stock of popularity. I think in this respect 
equal if not superior to the late President Burr, He has some- 
thing very winning and amiable in his deportment, and at the same 
time commanding reverence and respect, so that he appears as 


likely to shine in this character as any one that could be thought 
of on this continent.’’ He was indefatigable in labor, and he 
worked with an enthusiasm which rapidly broke down a constitution 
not strong at its best. In January, 1761, ‘‘ he was seized with a 
bad cold,” which refused to yield to remedies; an inflammatory 
fever followed. He died on the 4th of February, 1761, when only 
thirty-seven years of age. He was president for only a year and 
ahalf. Hew quam exiguum vite curriculum /* 

Upon the death of Mr. Davies, the Board of Trustees had no 
difficulty in choosing a successor. A number of them at Davies’ 
first election had cast their votes for Samuel Finley. Davies 
himself thought Finley better fitted than himself to perform the 
duties and bear the burdens of the office. A meeting of the trus- 
tees was called, to be held the 28th of May, 1761, but a quorum 
not being in attendance a second meeting was held three days 
later. At this meeting Mr. Finley was unanimously chosen. For 


* From the inscription on his monument in the cemetery. 
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ten years he had been an active member of the board, and was 
perfectly conversant with the state of the college. He had acted 
as president pro tempore. Mr. Finley was not a man to postpone 
an answer to an election for the sake of appearances. He was ex- 
ceptionally frank and direct in speech and action. We need not 
be surprised, therefore, that the minute which records his election 
contains the statement that ‘‘ the said Mr. Finley being informed 
of the above election was pleased modestly to accept the same.” 
How highly he was regarded by the friends of the college is evi- 
dent from a letter written by the Rev. David Bostwick, who soon 
after became a trustee of the college, to the Rev. Mr. Bellamy, in 
March, 1761. Referring to the death of Davies and the need of a 
successor, he says: ‘‘ Our eyes are on Mr. Finley, a very accurate 
scholar, and a very great and good man. Blessed be the Lord that 
such an one is to be found.” 

Samuel Finley was born in Ireland, in the county of Armagh, 
of a Scottish family, and was one of seven sons. Early in life he 
discovered both a taste for learning and fine powers of acquisition. 
The religious education which he obtained in the family deter- 
mined his studies in the direction of theology, and he looked 
forward to the life of a minister even before his family migrated 
to America, when he was in his nineteenth year. He reached 
Philadelphia in September, 1734, and, as soon as possible, he con- 
tinued his preparation for the ministry. The six years which 
intervened between his arrival in 1734 and his license to preach 
on the 5th of August, 1740, appear to have been passed in 
earnest study of the classics and of divinity. At all events, the 
attainments for which he was distinguished, which gave to the 
academy instituted by him its high and wide reputation, and 
which led to his invitation finally to become president of Nassau 
Hall, make it highly probable that this period of his life was passed 
in earnest and continuous study, under the direction of one no less 
competent than William Tennent, and full of Tennent’s evangelical 
spirit. He was licensed when the evangelical revival was exerting 
its widest influence. He threw himself into the movement with 
great enthusiasm, preaching with earnestness. For six months he 
supplied the pulpit of the Second Presbyterian Church of Philadel- 
phia, and was ordained by the Presbytery of New Brunswick in 
October, 1742. Of the several calls received by him he was dis- 
posed to accept one from Milford, Conn. His Presbytery of New 
Brunswick sent him there, permitting him to preach at other points, 
if the way should be open. A second religious society had been 
established at New Haven, but was not yet recognized by either 
the civil or the religious authorities, Mr. James Pierpont, a son 
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of the Rev. James Pierpont, was interested in the new church 
and invited Finley to preach before it. This was illegal; and on 
the 5th of September, as he was about to occupy the pulpit, he 
was arrested and imprisoned. He was indicted by the Grand Jury, 
and convicted of vagrancy and sentenced to be exiled from the 
colony. The sentence was executed; and he was unable to induce 
the authorities to permit his return. In June, of the next year, he 
accepted an invitation to become the pastor of the Presbyterian 
Church in Nottingham, Md., where he remained for seventeen 
years. Mr. Ebenezer Hazard, some time Postmaster-General of 
the United States, says of Dr. Finley: ‘‘ He was remarkable for 
sweetness of temper and politeness of behavior. He was given 
to hospitality ; charitable without ostentation ; exemplary in dis- 
charge of his relative duties; and in all things showing himself 
a pattern of good’ works. He was a Calvinist in sentiment. His 
sermons were not hasty productions, but filled with good sense 
and well-digested sentiment, expressed in language pleasing to 
men of science, yet perfectly intelligible by the illiterate. They 
were calculated to inform the ignorant, to alarm the careless and 
secure, and to edify and comfort the faithful.’ Such a man’s 
pastorate would be likely to bear fruit in the quiet and continuous 
development of a high sentiment in the community. Before his 
pastorate he engaged in some religious disputes, and these are 
embodied in two sermons. Other discussions were carried on by 
him after his settlement; but his only publications are seven 
discourses, the last being a sermon on the life and character of 
his predecessor, Mr. Davies. He was most successful as a teacher 
and as the administrator of the two educational institutions with 
which he was officially connected. Not long after his settlement 
at Nottingham he began to gather about him pupils, following the 
example of William Tennent on the Neshaminy. No doubt he 
was led into this work by his sense of the need of ministers in 
the Presbyterian Church ; but his pupils were not all of them can- 
didates for the sacred ministry. The names of some of the more 
distinguished of these pupils have already been mentioned in 
another connection. The success of Mr. Finley in the Nottingham 
Academy and the impression made by his personality and his 
learning on his brethren of the ministry led many of them early 
to think of him as a suitable candidate for the presidency of Nassau 
I[all. He was president for five years. It was a period of quiet 
but rapid and healthful development. The number of students 
was increased. The curriculum was enriched. The success of the 
college is indicated by the fact that during his administration the 
salaries of the president and the faculty were enlarged, and two 
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tutors were added to the teaching force. To the grammar school, 
founded by Burr and taken under the government of the college 
during Burr’s presidency, was added an English school, which the 
trustees ordered ‘‘ to be under the inspection and government of 
the president of the college for the time being.’’ So large had the 
college become that in 1765, at the last commencement held by 
Dr. Finley, thirty-one students were admitted to the first degree 
in the arts and eleven others were made Masters. The president 
was the most important and laborious of the teachers. Indeed, 
we are told that it was his unremitting application to the duties 
of his office that impaired his health and brought about his death 
when only‘fifty-one years of age. The impression made by him on 
his students is indicated in the words of one of them, the Rev. 
Dr. John Woodhull, of Monmouth. ‘‘ His learning,’’ says Dr. 
Woodhull, ‘‘ was very extensive. Every branch of study taught 
in the college appeared to be familiar to him. Among 
other things, he taught Latin, Greek and Hebrew in the Senior 
year. He was highly respected and greatly beloved by the 
students, and had very little difficulty in governing the college.” 
Dr. Finley’s was the last administration during which the instruc- 
tion of the college was given by the president aided only by tutors. 
As yet there were no professorships. The earliest professor named 
in the general catalogue is John Blair, who was elected the year 
succeeding Finley’s death. During Dr. Finley’s administration, 
however, the number of tutors was increased by two. Among 
these were Samuel Blair, who, at the age of twenty-six, was called 
to the presidency of the college, and the second Jonathan Edwards, 
only less distinguished than his father as a theologian, and for two 
years the president of Union College. 

During the administration of Dr. Finley the Freshman year was 
spent in the study of Latin and Greek, particularly in reading 
Horace, Cicero’s Orations, the Greek Testament, Lucian’s Dia- 
logues and Xenophon’s Cyropedia. Inthe Sophomore year, the stu- 
dents read Homer, Longinus, etc., and studied geography, rhetoric, 
logic and mathematics. The public exercises in oratory and dispu- 
tation, in which Davies was so deeply interested, were increased in 
number and more highly organized by Finley. Both forensic and 
syllogistic disputations were held, the former in English, the lat- 
ter in Latin. Even Sundays gave the students no rest from in- 
tellectual activity, for disputations on a series of questions pre- 
pared on the principal subjects of natural and revealed religion 


were held before a promiscuous congregation. Once a month 
orations of the students’ own composition were pronounced before 
a public audience, and the students were continually exercised 
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in English composition. The institution was, during this ad- 
ministration, distinctively a college, not a university. The contact 
between the teacher and the student was frequent and intimate ; 
the latter was subjected to inspection and to discipline; his hours 
were carefully regulated. The relation between tutor and pupil 
was not unlike that in the colleges of the English universities. 
The students were distributed into the four classes which still 
exist, and the social distinctions between them, which in later 
years have been determined by the students themselves, were 
determined by the faculty. ‘‘ In each of these classes,’’ says 
the authorized account of the college, ‘‘ the students continue one 
year, giving and receiving in their turns those tokens of respect 
and subjection which belong to their standings in order to pre- 


; 


serve a due subordination.’’ The commencement exercises of the 
college were all announced, and many were conducted in Latin. 
They were elaborate and stately. The academic proprieties were 
‘‘ mixed auditory’? must have been 


impressed if not edified by the large use made of a language of 


carefully observed, and the 


which the most of them knew nothing. 

The period during which Dr. Finley was president was one of 
great political excitement in which the institution shared. In 
1766 a committee of the trustees was appointed to prepare an 
address to His Majesty for his gracious condescension to these 
colonies in the repeal of the Stamp Act. This address must not 
be taken to indicate a deep-seated loyalty on the part of the trus- 
tees and the other members of the college. On the contrary, there 
are evidences in the official action of the institution that its loyalty 
to the mother country had been seriously weakened, In the ad- 
dress presented by the trustees to the governor of the Province in 


1768, no mention is made of the Government of Great Britain, and 


there are no protestations of loyalty to the king. There was a 
spirit within the institution preparing it for the administration of 
“the high son of liberty” who was to be Finley’s successor. 
Meanwhile, it was fortunate to have enjoyed for five years the 
direction of the clear and largely informed intelligence of Samuel 
Finley, and to have had infused into its life his own enthusiasm 
in behalf of religion and the higher learning. Simple in char. 
acter, calm in temperament, devoted to books and quiet in manner, 
one might well have predicted that his life would continue to the 
period of old age. But his too-abundant labors broke down. a 
constitution never very vigorous. Ile was attacked by an acute 
disease, and died in Philadelphia, after expressing his perfect 
resignation to the divine will, on the 17th of July, 1766, in the 
fifty-tirst vear of his age. 
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The death of President Finley was felt by its friends to be a 
serious blow to the college. It was more keenly felt because 
the college had suffered so many times the loss of its president. 
In the one hundred and fifty years of its life, it has had only 
twelve presidents, but five of these were in their graves when the 
institution was twenty years old. Soon after Dr. Finley’s death 
the board unanimously elected the Rev. Dr. John Witherspoon, of 
Paisley, Scotland. Mr. Richard Stockton, a member of the Board, 
was in England at the time, and the trustees requested him to visit 
Dr. Witherspoon and urge his acceptance. While awaiting his 
reply, negotiations were carried on for the admission, into the 
board, of representatives of that portion of the now reunited Pres- 
byterian Church which had taken no part in the establishment of 
the college, and which, up to this time, had shown little interest 
in its maintenance. As part of these negotiations, it was voted 


to increase the faculty by the election of several professors. One 


of the new professors, the Rev. John Blair,* Professor of Divinity 
and Morality, was chosen vice-president until the next commence- 
ment. Dr. Hugh Williamson, of Philadelphia, was elected 
Professor of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy, and Jonathan 
Edwards, then a tutor in the college, and the son of the president, 
Professor of Languages and Logic. News having reached the trus- 
tees that Witherspoon had declined, the board elected the Rev. 
Samuel Blair, pastor of the old South Church in Boston, to the 
presidency, and appointed him also Professor of Rhetoric and Meta- 
physics. Blair’s election was unanimous. He was the first grad- 
uate of the college elected to the office. He was only twenty-six 
years of age. He was the son of the Rev. Samuel Blair, of whom 
mention has already been made as the founder and principal of the 
classical school at Fagg’s Manor, in Chester county, Pa. He was 
graduated in 1760, and was tutor in the college from 1761 to 1764. 
No man in the Church at that time gave greater promise. He 
was successful as a student, as a teacher and asa preacher; but, 
more than all, he impressed men by the beauty and strength of his 
character. lis magnanimity was given a signal opportunity. He 

* John Blair was a native of Ireland and was born in the year 1720. He 
was a younger brother of Samuel Blair, one of the first trustees of the college. 
He was educated at the Log College. He was ordained in 1742 and became 
pastor of the Middle Spring Church, in Cumberland county, Pa. In 1757 he 
went to Fagg’s Manor, became pastor, succeeding his brother in the pulpit 
and also as the principal of the classical school He prepared many students 
for the ministry. After his resignation as Professor of Divinity in Princeton 
College he was settled as pastor at Walkell, Orange county, New York, 
where he died December 8, 1771. Dr. Archibald Alexander says of him that 
‘*as a theologian he was not inferior to any man in the Presbyterian Church 
in his day.”’ 
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Was anxious to accept the position to which he had been chosen 
with cordiality, and he had every reason to trust himself in the 
office. But, like the trustees, he was convinced that no one else 
could so well occupy the position as Witherspoon, if only he 
could be induced to accept it. He placed his declinature in the 
hands of a member of the board, to be presented if it seemed 


yossible to seeure Witherspoon, and urged on the trustees the 
| g 


policy of endeavoring to induce Witherspoon to reopen the ques- 
tion of removing to America. This policy was successful. With- 
erspoon expressed his willingness to come if he should be reélected. 
Blair’s declinature was accepted, and Witherspoon became the 
sixth president of the college. 

John Witherspoon was at this time forty-five years of age. He 
had already had an influential career in the Church of Scotland. He 
was the son of a minister and came from a ministerial ancestry. 
His father was an able and faithful pastor, and through his mother 
he was descended from John Knox. When fourteen years of age 
he entered the University of Edinburgh, and after a course of 
seven years became a licentiate. Both his collegiate and theologi- 
cal courses gave promise of distinction. At the Divinity Hall, it 
is said, ‘‘ he stood unrivaled for perspicuity of style, logical aceu- 
racy of thought and taste in sacred criticism.’? In 1744 he was 
presented by the Earl of Eglinton with the living of Beith in West 
Scotland. There he remained for between twelve and thirteen 
years. He not only was successful as a parish minister, but he 
appeared before the public as an author. His first volume gave 
him national fame. It was entitled Heclestastical Characteristics ; 
or, The Arcana of Church Policy. It was written at the time 
when the moderate party was dominant in the church, and 
it satirized sharply but without ill nature the principles and 
the conduct of the moderates. The wide difference between 
the platform of the party and the symbolical platform of the 
church offered the satirist a fine opportunity. Witherspoon 
admirably improved it. His work was widely read, exerted 
a good deal of influence and increased his popularity. In ten 
years, five editions were published. Soon after the publication of 
the first edition, which did not bear the name of the writer, he 
printed a Serious Apology for the satire, and confessed himself its 
author, Not long afterwards he published two essays in theology 
—on Justification and Regeneration—which made him known as a 
theologian of ability. The essays embodied and defended evangeli- 
cal and Calvinistic views. His ministry at Paisley was quite as 
suecessful as that at Beith. Several of his discourses were pub- 
lished, and the University of Aberdeen, in 1764, gave him the 


= 
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degree of Doctor of Divinity. At the time of his call to the 
presidency of the college, he was, in reputation, behind no man in 
the Evangelical party of the Church of Scotland, and was perhaps 
better able than any other to debate in the Assembly with the 
leaders of the Moderate party like Blair, Campbell and Robertson. 

When Witherspoon came to America, the colonies and the 
British government were quarreling. In 1764 the Stamp Act was 
passed. The colonists arose in alarm and anger and protested 
against it. ‘T'wo years later the act was repealed. But the fact 
that it had been passed and the declaration accompanying the 
repeal, namely, that Parliament possessed the right to tax the 
colonies in all cases whatsoever, left in the minds of the colonists 
a feeling which Lord Shelburne afterwards described ‘‘ as an 
unfortunate jealousy and distrust of the English government.”’ 
Already this feeling had shown itself in the public exercises 
of Princeton College. More than once, the college orators had 
been enthusiastically applauded when lauding the blessings 
of political liberty: and, after the passage of the Stamp Act, 
except in the vote of the trustees expressing their gratitude to 
the king for its repeal, there is no evidence that in any academic 
function the union between the colonies and the mother 
country was mentioned with gratitude or pride. This silence 
was in marked contrast with the custom of the college in earlier 
days, when the greatness of the British empire was a favorite theme 
for college oratory. A few years earlier than the date of Wither- 
spoon’s arrival, there had been formed in the college two literary 
societies, called the Well-Meaning and Plain-Dealing Clubs, out of 
which afterwards grew the Cliosophic and American Whig Socie- 
ties. In these clubs the enmity to the home government 
found frequent and at times violent expression. The college, the 
province in which it had its home, and the provinces on each side of 
it, while not so active as Massachusetts or Virginia, were in full 
sympxthy with the populations of those energetic and forward 
colonies. They rejoiced in the meeting of the first Continental 
Congress in New York in October, 1765, and in the declaration of 
that Congress: ‘‘ That the only representatives of the people of 
these colonies are persons chosen therein by themselves, and that 
no taxes ever have been or can be constitutionally imposed on 
them but by their respective legislatures.” 

Witherspoon, with his family, sailed from London in May, 1768, 
and landed at Philadelphia on the 6th of the following August. He 
was inaugurated on the 17th of the same month, and delivered a 
Latin inaugural address on the Union of Piety and Science. He 
soon showed himself an American in feeling, and soon found in 
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the American cause ample opportunity for the exercise of his 
best gifts. It is not only true, that ‘‘ from the beginning of 
the controversies which led to the War of Independence and to 
the severance of the thirteen united colonies from their allegi- 
ance to the British crown, Dr. Witherspoon openly and boldly took 
the part of his adopted country ;” it is also true that he brought 
to this work political talents of the very highest order, and per- 
sonal traits which made his migration to the country an inestimable 
blessing to the struggling colonists. He was bold and influential 
as an agitator; active with his pen and his voice; one of the 
foremost of the party of action; not only ready for a declara- 
tion of independence, but earnest in his advocacy of it. He never 
lost hope or courage in the darkest days of the war, and he was 
wise and active in both state and church in the constructive period 
which followed the final victory. Called as a minister to the 
presidency of a Christian college, he is best known as a great pa- 
triot and statesman; and he must always ocenpy in history a high 


place among those few notable characters like Ambrose of Milan 


and his own ancestor, John Knox, who have been great in both 
church and state. 

The high reputation of Witherspoon at once lifted the college 
into a position of prominence which it had never before occupied. 
He began his work as president with work for the endowment 
of the college. The pecuniary embarrassment of the institution 
Was so great that the Professor of Divinity, the Rev. John Blair, 
offered his resignation, and it was accepted. Dr. Witherspoon 
was compelled to go upon a begging expedition into New England, 
from which he returned with subscriptions for a thousand pounds 
in proclamation money; and this was only the first of several 
journeys on the same errand. He was an earnest and laborious 
teacher. He took the place of Mr. Blair as Professor of Divinity. 
Ile was most popular and influential, as a teacher, when instructing 
his pupils in mental and moral philosophy. In addition to his lec- 
tures in divinity, psvchology and ethics, ‘‘ he delivered lectures to 
the Juniors and Seniors on chronology and history, and on composi- 
tion and criticism; and he taught Hebrew and French to those who 
wished it.’ Mr. Rives, the biographer of Madison, Wither- 
spoon’s most eminent pupil, and Ashbel Green, another of his stu- 
dents, both call attention to the emphasis placed by Witherspoon on 
studies on the constitution of the human mind and fundamental truth. 
Dr. McCosh says that Witherspoon was a man of action rather than 
reflection ; and his judgment is correct. Nevertheless, it is prob- 
able that no contemporary teacher in America was more successful 
in pressing upon the minds of his students the great features of 
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the system of philosophy he expounded and defended. When one 
reflects on the deep impression made by him upon the intellec- 
tual life of those who sat in his lecture-room, and who afterward 
became eminent, it may safely be said that no professor in an 
American college has won greater triumphs as teacher. Wither- 
spoon’s strong personality made him an uncompromising college 
ruler. He followed the advice which he gave to the tutors, 
namely, ‘* Maintain the authority of the laws in their full extent 
and fear no consequences.” But so inspiriting and stimulating 
were the man and his lectures that the rigor of his rule is not often 
mentioned by his pupils. Ashbel Green and Stanhope Smith and 
James Madison were won by him; their energies were called out, 
and their powers genially disciplined. 

The plans which Witherspoon and the trustees had formed for 
the enlargement of the institution were largely defeated by the 
political events then occurring in the country. But the college 
curriculum was extended; the teaching force was increased ; * 


*One of the professors during his administration was William Churchill 
Houston, who was born in North Carolina in 1740. He came to Princeton and 
taught in the grammar school, afterwards entered the college and was gradu- 
ated in 1768. He was at once appointed a tutor. In 1771 he was elected 
Professor of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy. When the War of the 
Revolution began he entered the army and was for some months a captain. 
He resigned and resumed his work as professor. But, like Dr. Witherspoon, 
he was elected to office, first as a member of the General Assembly of New 
Jersey, then as a member of the Council of Safety, and in 1779 as a member of 
Congress. He resigned his professorship in 1783 and was admitted to the bar. 
In 1784 he was again elected to Congress and was a delegate to the Convention 
at Annapolis in 1786. He died in 1788. 

Another of the professors elected during Witherspoon’s administration was 
Walter Minto, who was born in Cowdenham, Scotland, December 5, 1753. 
At fifteen years of age he entered the University of Edinburgh. ‘‘After com- 
pleting his preparatory studies he turned his attention to theology, rather, it 
would appear from subsequent events, to meet the expectations of friends 
than from his own unbiased choice.’”’ During this period he devoted quite as 
much time to literature as to divinity and became a frequent contributor to a 
periodical called The Gentleman and Lady’s Magazine and published in Edin- 
burgh. He visited Italy, having in charge as tutor two sons of the Hon. 
George Johnstone, formerly governor of West Florida and member of the 
British Parliament. On his return he resided in Edinburgh as a teacher of 
mathematics. ‘His reputation as a man of science appears to have been con- 
siderable, arising probably from his correspondence with the philosophers of 
Great Britain and several minor publications on the subject of astronomy.”’ 
In connection with the Earl of Buchan he wrote the life of Napier of Merchis- 
ton, the inventor of logarithms, the Earl writing the biographical portion and 
Minto the scientific portion, including a vindication of Napier’s claims to the 
original invention. He sailed for America in 1786 and became principal of 
Erasmus Hall, a school at Flatbush, Long Island. In 1787 he was called to 
the Professorship of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy in Princeton Col- 
lege, as the successor of Ashbel Green. ‘‘Of his colleagues and pupils, Dr. 
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endowments were secured; a larger body of students than ever 
before were under the instruction of the faculty, and they were 
drawn from a wider area, During his administration the largest 
class which was graduated in the eighteenth century received their 
degrees. It must be added, that during his administration the 
sinallest class was graduated. This was not the fault of the presi- 
dent. The position of Princeton on the highway between New 
York and Philadelphia made it a perilous place during the earlier 
years of the war of independence. A critical battle was fought 
within the limits of the village. The college campus was the scene 
of active hostilities. Nassau Hall was employed as barracks, and 
cannon balls inutilated its walls. There are few memorials in 
Princeton more highly valued than the two cannons now standing 
in the campus, both of which were used in the war and were left 
after the battle of Princeton near the college. 

Mention has already been made of the Cliosophie and American 
Whig Societies, the two literary societies of the college, which 
have been in existence from the date of their foundation to the 
present time. They had their origin in two debating clubs. The 
earlier name of the American Whig Society was the Plain- Dealing 
Club; that of the Cliosophic Society the Well-Meaning Club. 
These clubs appear to have been organized during the excitement 
caused by the passage of the Stamp Act. In both of them the 


patriotism of the college found expression. But out of their 


rivalry there grew serious disturbances. These led the faculty, 
in 1768, to forbid their meetings. They were soon revived 
under different names; the Plain-Dealing adopting a name indi- 
cating the political views of its members, the Well-Meaning 
Society one expressive of its literary aims. But politics was not 
the exclusive interest in the one; nor was literature in the other. 
One word in the motto of the Whig Society is lttere ; and the foun- 
ders of Clio Hall were quite as much in sympathy as those of the 
Whig with the aims and struggles of the colonists. The college 
itself does not possess a more distinguished list of founders than 
does each of these societies. William Paterson, Luther Martin, 
Oliver Ellsworth and Tapping Reeve laid the foundations of Clio 
Hall; and James Madison, John Henry and Samuel Stanhope Smith 
revived the Plain-Dealing Club under the name of the American 


Minto enjoyed the confidence in an unusual degree. He was the treasurer of 
the corporation. He received continual applications from parents to receive 
their sons beneath his roof on account of the advantages which they supposed 
would be enjoyed within the limits of his domestic circle. The text-books in 
mathematics which his pupils used were prepared by himself. He died in 
Princeton, October 21, 1796.’’ — Abridged from the Princeton Magazine, 
Vol. i, No. i. 
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Whig Society. The interior life of these institutions is not open 
to the view of the public. Their members have pursued the aims 
of the society in essay and oration and debate with the freedom 
which belongs to sessions held in camera. Their judges have been 
their peers. The faculty of the college during all their life have 
accorded to them great freedom, and have interposed only when the 
violence of youthful feelings seemed likely to injure, if not to de- 
stroy, the societies themselves. Fortunately, crises of this kind 
have been very few. The sense of independence and responsibility 
has given to the societies dignity ; and they have earned the tribute, 
paid in later years by President McCosh, that ‘‘ no department of the 
college has conferred greater benefit upon the students than have 
Whig and Clio Halls.’’ Perhaps, at no later period in their history 
have they been more useful than they were during the administra- 
tion of John Witherspoon. Life during the periods immediately 
preceding the Revolutionary War, and immediately succeeding 
it while the Constitution was being formed and adopted, was 
intense. During the first period, the question of the maintenance of 
independence was agitating every man; and during the second, the 
problem of the new government which was to unite the victori- 
ous colonies, offered itself for solution to every thoughtful mind. 
It is an interesting fact that the two plans of constitutional gov- 
ernment for the United States, which were debated at length in 
the Convention which formed the Constitution, were presented to 
that body by two of the founders of these literary societies. The 
one, which laid the greater stress on the rights of the individual 
States, was presented by Willian Paterson of New Jersey, the 


other, which contemplated a stronger federal government, was pro- 
posed by James Madison, of Virginia. During the war, the socie- 
ties, of course, suffered with the college ; but when the war had 
ended they were revived. Originally, each society had a patronage 


dependent upon the sections from which its members came. 
Ashbel Green, who was active in reviving the American Whig 
Society after the war, says, that at the time of this revival ‘‘ the 
’ Princeton's interest 
and Witherspoon’s labor in the cause of the colonies against the 
mother country received, at the close of the war, what the sons of 
Princeton have always interpreted as an honorable recognition. 
When the soldiers of the army mutinied and surrounded the State 
House in Philadelphia where the Continental Congress was sitting, 
Princeton was selected as the temporary capital of the United States. 
For several months the Congress held its sittings in the library 
room of Nassau Hall, and the rooms of the students were used by 
the committees. At the commencement of 1783, ‘‘ we had,” says 


sectional patronage was entirely done away.’ 
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Ashbel Green, ‘‘ on the stage with the trustees and graduating 
class, the whole of the Congress, the ministers of France and 
Holland, and George Washington, the commander-in-chief of the 
American army.’’ Washington contributed for the uses of the 
college fifty guineas, which the trustees employed to procure the 
portrait of him, painted by the elder Peale, which now hangs in 
the portion of Nassau Hall in which the Congress sat. Writing 
in 1842, Dr. Green says, ‘‘ The picture now occupies the place, and 
it is affirmed the very frame, that contained the picture of George 
the Second, which was decapitated by Wasbington’s artillery.” 

At the close of Dr. Witherspoon’s administration in 1794, the 
college had been in existence nearly half a century. In the careers 
of those whom an institution has trained, after all, is to be found its 
title to honor or condemnation. The general catalogue of no col- 
legiate institution, tor the first fifty years of its existence, presents 
a more remarkable series of great names in church and state. 
The clerical, medical and legal professions are represented by 
influential and illustrious men. The cause of the higher edu- 
cation is represented by great teachers and administrators. To 
the Continental Congress and to the Continental army the college 
gave eminent and patriotic members and officers. The graduates 
of no other college were so numerous or so influential in the Con- 
stitutional Convention. Its alumni were to be found in the two 
Ilouses of Congress, in the Legislatures of the different States, 
in the chairs of governors, in the seat of the chief justice, in the 
courts of the various States, in the cabinets of Presidents and as 
envoys of the Republic at foreign capitals. 

Of the earlier administrations, the administration of Wither- 
spoon is the most illustrious, if judged by the brilliant careers of 
its students. It was given to no other man in America in the 
eighteeth century to take the most prominent part in the edu- 
cation of thirteen presidents of colleges. During his presidency 
there were graduated six men who afterwards became delegates to 
the Continental Congress, twenty men who represented their respec- 
tive Commonweualths in the Senate of the United States, and 
twenty-four who sat as members of the House of Representatives. 
Thirteen were governors of Commonwealths, three were judges of 
the Supreme Court, one was Vice-President and one was President 
of the United States. Upon the characters of most of these 
Witherspoon set his mark. They were imbued with his views in 
philosophy and morals, His high and profound religious character 
gave tone to their lives; and his patriotism wrought in them as an 
inspiration. If the greatness of a man is to be measured by the 
influence he has exerted on other minds, John Witherspoon must 
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be remembered as one of the foremost men of the Republic during 
its heroic period. The close of his administration was less than 
eight weeks in advance of the close of his life. He was able to 
preside at the annual commencement on the 23d of September, 
1794. On the 15th of November, veneratus, dilectus, lugendus 
gmnibus,* he passed to his reward. 


PRINCETON. JOHN DEWITT. 


* From the inscription on his tombstone. 





IIT. 


THE LITURGICAL POSITION OF THE PRESBY- 
TERIAN CHURCH IN THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA. 


N these days there are many voices raised to advocate improve- 
| ment in the public worship of the Presbyterian Church. 
Among so many we may detect, no doubt, a variance in the defini. 
tion of the precise measure of improvement desired; but there 
seems also to be a common consent as to the main ends which are 
sought. Among these are, in the words of a recent writer,* ‘‘ to 
relieve our acts of worship of the evils of individualism,’’ and to 


give to our worship ‘‘ the historic quality,’’ the realization of our 


oneness with the Christian Church of all the centuries, which is 
best attained ‘‘ by the expression of our own religious life in great 
forms which belong to all the branches of the Church, and all, or 
nearly all, its periods.’’ Among them also are ‘‘ such a modifica- 
tion of the Presbyterian cultus as shall give the people ’’ a larger 
‘* share in the devotional services of the sanctuary,’’+ and the in- 
troduction of “some judicious and satisfactory liturgical forms,’’ ¢ 
and, also, ‘‘ the revival of the old Church year.’’s 

It is not the writer’s present purpose to add his voice to those 
others which are advocating the improvement of our worship. 
His purpose is rather to make some historical inquiries that bear 
upon the legitimacy of the movement. Just because there is 
plainly perceptible an increase in the volume of the advocacy and 
a deepening in the note of its insistence, it becomes the more 
important to inquire what is, historically and constitutionally, the 
liturgical | position of the Church ; and whether or not this litur- 


*Prof. John DeWitt, D.D., in The Evangelist, for August 20, 1896. 

+ Prof. Samuel M. Hopkins, D.D., in The Presbyterian Review, January, 
1882, p. 40. 

t Ibid., p. 61. 

§ The Rev. Roswell D. Hitchcock, D.D., LL.D., in The Proceedings of the 
Second General Council of the Presbyterian Alliance (Philadelphia: N. D., 
8vo), p. 75. 

| The word is used in its largest sense, as pertaining to the conduct of public 
worship. Where it is used in a narrower sense (hereafter explained), the word 
has been enclosed in quotation marks to avoid confusion. 
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gical movement is in any way inconsistent with entire loyalty to 
that position; and whether the fulfillment of the ends aimed at 
would be subversive in any degree either of the Church’s Consti- 
tution or of its liturgical position. 

It may be frankly admitted that all proposals for the improve- 
ment of our worship must submit themselves to such a test. On 
the other hand, it is admissible to enter a quiet protest against the 
assumption that these particular proposals do not stand the test. 
There is, perhaps, a disposition here and there to treat this whole 
matter of the improvement of our worship as though it were quite 
a novel, not to say revolutionary, proposal, something alien, apart 
from the trend of our Church’s history, and foreign also to her 
spirit. Such an attitude appears to find its support in a theory of 
the liturgical history of the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States of America, which, were it to be written down, would be 
something like this: ‘‘ The American Church inherited from the 
Westminster Assembly a Directory for Worship, at once so simple, 
so Scriptural, so authoritative, that it has stood through two cen- 
turies as the satisfying expression of her ideals of worship, and her 
unfailing guide in its conduct. Only now, at so late a day, has 
arisen a disposition to question these ideals and to introduce the 
spirit of change into her practice.’’ And it would follow there- 
from that the liturgical position of our Church is to be ascertained 
by an examination of the Westminster Directory. This theory of 
her liturgical history finds its strength in the fact that it is not 
written down, but exists rather with the vague outlines of a some- 
thing taken for granted and generally understood among us. It 
has the force of tradition; it has also the charm of simplicity. 
But if once it were written down, it would become apparent that 
it has the added charm which the late Mr. Freeman used to attrib- 
ute to the historical writings of Mr. Froude, in that it puts clearly 
before us one way in which we are quite assured things did not 
happen. If we are to get at the real liturgical position of the 
Church we must do so by leaving theories aside, by coming to the 
study of the way in which things did happen. The matters with 
which we have to deal are the actual relationsin which the Church 
stood to the Westminster Directory, the manner and spirit of her 
dealings with that document, and with the whole matter of wor- 
ship, down to the time of establishing her own liturgical Constitu- 
tion, and especially with that Constitution itself as it stands in the 
American Directory for Worship. Ina constitutional Church, its 
liturgical position is that of its Constitution. And back of the 
Constitution stands the liturgical history which led up to its 
adoption; and in the Constitution stands revealed the spirit of the 
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men who made it. To trace this history, to enter into this spirit, 
to study this Constitution, is the purpose of this article. 

Coionial Presbyterianism apparently began its career as a Church 
without a written creed or a written constitution.* And there 
were those within her ranks who considered that condition of 
things to be both apostolic in principle and prudent in practice, 
and who greatly desired that it might continue.t But that was 
not to be; and in 1729 the Synod passed the Adopting Act, in 
which the Westminster Confession and Catechisms were formally 
adopted as the Confession of the Church’s faith. It is to be noted 
that the Adopting Act did not cover the Directory for Worship, 
Discipline and Government. This appears from the language of 
the Act itself. It appears also from the fact that within a few 
days of the event, a motion became necessary to discover ‘‘ the 
Synod’s judgment about the Directory.’’ Thereupon Synod 
‘* gave their sense of that matter in the following words,t viz.: 

““The Synod do unanimously acknowledge and declare, that they judge the 
directory for worship, discipline, and government of the church commonly 
annexed to the Westminster Confession, to be agreeable in substance to the 
word of God, and founded thereupon, and therefore do earnestly recommend 
the same to all their members, to be by them observed as near as circumstances 
will allow, and Christian prudence direct.’’ 

This deliverance bears on its face the evidences of careful study 
and of cautious expression. It breathes at once the spirit of 
approval of the principles of the Westminster Directory, and the 
spirit of independence also in matters of worship and government, 
in view of the peculiar circumstances of the Colonial Church ; 
and it maintains the two in an even balance with calm decision. 
There are, no doubt, more places than one in the minutes of Synod 
where reference is made to this deliverance as though Synod had 
adopted the Directory as part of the Constitution. And from 
‘The Form of Installation’’ used by the Rev. Samuel] Davies in 
the year 1752, it would appear that, in his judgment, at least, the 

* For the evidence, see A Collection of the Acts, Deliverances and Testi- 
monies of the Supreme Judicatory of the Presbyterian Church, from its Origin 
in America to the Present Time, with Notes and Documents, by the Rev. Samuel 
J. Baird (Philadelphia, 1856, 8vo), p. 1. 

+See The Constitutional History of the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States of America by Charles Hodge, D.D. (Philadelphia, N. D., 8vo), 
Part i, pp. 141-145, where is quoted a letter from Mr. Andrews: ‘I think all 
the Scotch are on one side, and all the English and Welsh on the other, to a 
man,’’ and also the objections of President Dickinson to the adoption of the 
Westminster Standards. See also Historical Discourses, Relating to the First 
Presbyterian Church in Newark, by Jonathan F, Stearns, D.D. (Newark, 1853, 
8vo), pp. 183-138. 

t Records of the Presbyterian Church in the United States of America (Phila- 
delphia, 1841, 8vo), p. 93. 
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Directory was also ‘‘ adopted’’ by candidates at their ordination 
to the ministry. His language is as follows :* 

‘Do you solemnly promise .... that you will.... make the SACRED 
SCRIPTURES your only infallible and supreme Rule, as they are substantially 
explained in the Westminster Confession of Faith, Catechisms, Sum of saving 
Knowledge, and Directory, which you adopted at your Ordination ; and in the 
Articles of the Church of England, which you have subscribed ; excepting 
those excepted in the Act of Toleration ?”’ 

But this reference to the ‘‘ adoption” of the Directory in Mr. 
Davies’s ample catalogue, as well as the references to its Synodical 
adoption in the later minutes of that body, must obviously be 
interpreted by the deliverance itself, upon which they are based 
and which they could not amend. If indeed that deliverance was 
an adoption by the Synod of the Directory as a part of the Con- 
stitution of the Church, then the manner and form of such adop- 
tion were probably unique in the annals of Constitution making. 
Kven with the most liberal allowances of informality to ecclesias- 
tical proceedings, how can the judgment that a certain document 
‘* agreeable in substance to the word of God,” and a recommen- 
dation of the same to all members, to be by them observed ‘‘ as 
near as circumstances will allow, and Christian prudence direct ”’— 
how can such action be construed as the adoption of that docu- 
ment as part of the Constitution of the Church? What was the 
‘* substance ” of the Directory, and how much or how little of it 
became of the Constitution? Probably Dr. Charles Hodge’s lan- 
guage is even too guarded :+ 


is 


“The ‘substance’ of the Directory is of course its Presbyterianism. What 
is not substantial about it, is its numerous directions, having reference in many 
cases either to unimportant, or to local and temporary circumstances, A 
stricter adoption of the Westminster Directory in this country was impossible.’’ 


It seems plain that the Directory for Worship was not made a 
part of the written Constitution of the Church. It stood before 


the churches simply as approved for substance, and recommended 
to be applied in so far as it might prove to be expedient and con- 
venient ; and of that pastors and churches were to be the judge. 
Such, then, was the liturgical position of the Church under the 
Adopting Act, a position whose strength or whose weakness, as 


that may be, must be measured by its room for freedom, its lack 
of restraint, rather than by its provision for uniformity or orderli- 


* 4 Sermon, Preached at the Installation of the Revd. Mr. John Todd, A.B. 
into the Pastoral Charge of the Presbyterian Congregation, in and about the 
upper Part of Hanover County, in Virginia, Nov. 12, 1752 With an Appendiz, 
Containing the Form of Installation, &c. Published at the Desire of the 
Hearers, by 8S. Davies, V.D.M. (Glasgow, 1754, 18mo), p. 94. 

+ The Constitutional History of the Presbyterian Church, ete., Part i, p. 147, 
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ness. It would be difficult, certainly, within the bounds of any- 
thing which might properly be called Presbyterianism, to deal with 
the subject of liturgics in a spirit more free and unconstrained. 
The way was obviously open for a large degree of individualism in 
the conduct of public worship, and for such changes or develop- 
ments therein as might recommend themselves to the churches or 
to any individual church. 

How open was the way, and how ready the churches were to 
take it, was indeed amply demonstrated in the history of the suc- 
ceeding years, in which, after a sharp contest, the Church separated 
itself from the Calvinistic position and the Presbyterian practice 
in the great matter of public praise. 

The people’s share in the Church’s praise had been won for 
them at the Reformation; but here, as at so many points, the 
Lutheran and Calvinistic Reformers had parted company. The 
Lutheran encouraged the use of hymns in the nature of folk-songs, 
and adopted also versions of the ancient Latin hymns; the Calvin- 
istic turned to the inspired songs of the Holy Scriptures as the 
only proper subject-matter of praise. All the Calvinistic churches 
were Psalm singers, and the immigrants from various lands who 
made up Colonial Presbyterianism brought with them the Psalm- 
books they had used at home, and here also continued their use. 
The Westminster Assembly had given its attention to the subject 
of Psalmody, made provision in the Directory for the singing of 
Psalms by the people, adopted the version of Francis Rous, and 
authorized its use. After four years, in which that version had 
been elaborately revised, it was adopted in its new form by the 
General Assembly of the Church of Scotland, and published in 
1650 as the only authorized Psalmody of that Church. Owing to 
Scotch-Irish influences, this Scottish version, no doubt, was that 
most familiar to Colonial Presbyterians, and, by force of habit and 
association, had even gained for itself a position of autnority which 
it did not hold by any formal prescription. Meantime, however, 
the popular taste and feeling, stimulated by the influences of the 


Great Awakening,* was outgrowing the restrictions of the proper 


subject-matter of praise ; and a strong disposition began to mani- 
fest itself in the churches to worship God in the warmer and more 
great Dr. Watts had placed at the 


evangelical strains which the 
service of the Independents. His ‘‘ The Psalms of David Imi- 
tated in the Language of the New Testament, and applied to the 
Christian State and Worship,’’ was published in London in 1719, 

*See MS. Journal quoted in American Presbyterianism: Its Origin and 


Early History, by Charles Augustus Briggs, D.D. (New York, 1885, 8vo), 
p. 281. 
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By 1729 it had reached the seventh edition, and in that year was 
reprinted (again in 1740 and 1741) by Benjamin Franklin at 
Philadelphia. It is not fair to say that the Imitations earned a 
welcome in the Colonial churches also, because eighteenth-century 
taste preferred their smoother measures to the rugged strength of 
the Scottish Psalter. We may be touched rather even now to 
think what these Imitations must have been to men and women 
prohibited all their lives from speaking the name of Christ in 
praise. 

It is difficult to say when and where the new measures were first 
introduced into Church worship among us; the impulse very like- 
ly came with those moving westward from the Congregational 
churches of New England, or perhaps from the example of Bap- 
tist churches here and there. But in 1752, for the first time, we 
are made to realize how serious the innovation was, and the intense 
opposition it excited. The church in New York was the scene of 
the struggle ; and there Providence had ventured to ally a band of 
Scotch-Irish with a band of New England Puritans in church 
fellowship ; and Christian grace was applying itself to its oppor- 
tunity with only a moderate zeal. The Session introduced Watts’s 
Imitations into its services. The Scotch element resisted; the 
Puritan persisted; and upon complaint the matter came before 
the Synod of New York in 1752. It was referred to a committee, 
with power ‘‘ to recommend Dr. Watts’s version, if upon observa- 
tion of circumstances they think it proper.’’* The committee 
reported in the following year that they had authorized the contin- 
uance of the use of Dr. Watts’s version, in which they were sus- 
tained by Synod.t The Scotch element withdrew from the New 
York congregation, and formed the ‘‘ Scotch Church,’’ wherein 
the strains of Watts might offend neither their ears nor their con- 
sciences, 

So began the great contest in regard to the proper subject-matter 
of praise. The principle involved was indeed settled at this first 
encounter. For both sides of the controversy must have seen 
plainly that Dr. Watts’s Imitations could not in any proper sense 
be called a version of the Psalter. Indeed their author had shown 
that with needless emphasis in the Preface to his book. They 


professed only to be imitations of the Psalms, expressed in New 


Testament language, and if once they were admitted to church 
use, then the days, not only of the authorized version, but of pre- 
scribed Psalm singing itself, were over. This first decision really 
settled the matter, and in view of the liturgical position of the 
Church, it is difficult to see how the decision could have been 


* Records, etc., p. 249. + Records, etc., p. 259. 
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other than it was. If Watts’s Imitations were not a version of the 
Psalter, all Presbyterian and Calvinistic precedents were on the 
side of the conservatives, as has been shown. In that case the 
question to be decided was whether the singing of none other than 
the songs of Scripture was of the essence of Presbyterianism ; but 
that question the Colonial Church had already decided to its own 
satisfaction by the adoption of a Constitution in which prescribed 
Psalm singing had no part. It would have required not a deliver- 
ance, but a constitutional amendment, to have fulfilled the wishes 
of the Psalm singers. Or if Watts’s Imitations were but a new 
version of the Psalms, then the only authority the conservatives 
could rely on must have been the fact of the sole authorization of 
the Scottish Psalter by the General Assembly of the Church of 
Scotland. Their position would be that the Colonial Church, as 
a branch of the Scotch, was still bound by that action of the 
mother Church. Undoubtedly there had been some such relation 
to the Church of Scotland at first,* and in some quarters there 
was not lacking a disposition to maintain it. But that such was 
no longer the Church’s attitude in matters of government and wor- 
ship was just what had been decided at the time of the Adopting 
Act of 1729. How completely independent the Church felt, not 
only of Scotland, but of Westminster itself, in matters liturgical, 
was indeed evidenced by this same Synod which authorized the use 
of Watts’s Imitations. The Westminster Directory is explicit that 
prayer at the burial of the dead must be given over as super- 
stitious. But now, in 1754, the Synod of New York approve a 
report as follows :+ 

‘As to praying at the burial of the dead ....the committee think it no just 
matter of offence, especially as it is frequently practiced by the Presbyterian 
ministers in this country, and the reasons for which the General Assembly (in 
the early times of reformation from popery) prohibited it, are now evidently 
ceased.”’ 
Apart from Synod’s quiet assurance in setting aside a prohibi- 
tion no doubt thought of great importance by the Westminster 
Assembly, one is struck by the fact that many of the clergy had 
already set it aside in their own practice and of their own motions, 
and by the yet more suggestive fact that their practice is referred 
to as evidence of sufficient weight to offset the original Westmin- 
ster prohibition. Before such a Synod, certainly, we should not 
expect a Scotch precedent as to a particular version of the Psalter 
to be decisive. So that, whichever view be taken of the character 

*See The Influence of the Scottish Church in Christendom, being the Baird 
Lecture for 1895, by Henry Cowan, D.D. (London, 1896, 12mo), pp. 145-147, 


and the authorities there cited. 
+ Records, etc., p. 259. 
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of Watts’s Imitations, the decision of the Synod is a natural 
expression of the Church’s position. The decision, however, was 
not accepted as final by those to whom it was unwelcome. Resist- 
ance was made at many points to the introduction of Watts into 
the churches, and a determined and prolonged controversy ensued, 
neither side of which was lacking in zeal. The earnestness of the 
debate, unhappily excited into bitterness, seems still to palpitate 
in the dry records, and in the now scarce pamphlets which were 
weapons in the fray, still more in misunderstandings and separa- 
tions and schisms yet unhealed, which are the living witness of 
that controversy. The Church, however, never retraced its steps, 
and repeated appeals to Synod were all in vain. The united 
Synod of New York and Philadelphia again and again confirmed 
the position of that of New York,* and left nothing for the con- 
servatives but the right of secession and the consolation of more 
‘‘ bamphlets.’? How soon the introduction into the churches of 
hymns, as distinguished from versions and imitations of Psalms, 
followed, can hardly be determined. Watts’s hymns, no doubt, 
did not wait very long to share the welcome of his Imitations 
which prepared the way for them, but the formal authorization of 
hymns was not until 1788, when the right to sing hymns was 
recognized in the new Constitution of the Church. And so was 
made formally complete the victory substantially gained in 1753. 

Enjoying as we do the inestimable treasure of our Christian 
hymnody, we readily forget that the right to sing hymns was not 
something which our fathers inherited from the old country, but a 
liberty which they won for us on American soil. They won it in 
the face of all the traditions of Calvinism and the deliverances of 
the Assemblies of Westminster and of Scotland, in spite of most 
earnest and excited opposition of many within their ranks who 
erected the exclusive use of inspired songs in praise as an essential 
Church principle resting upon the very tpse dixit of God, at the 
cost of defections that took clergy and laity out of their fold, dis- 
rupted congregations, and even divided the House of God itself. 
Their victory marks an epoch in the history of Presbyterian wor- 
ship. And it would seem as if the theory which treats the matter 
of the improvement of our Church’s worship as something essen- 
tially novel, and even alien to her history, hardly constitutes an 
adequate celebration of their victory. 

We have seen, then, the relation in which the Colonial Church 
stood to the Westminster Directory ; how that she never adopted 
it as a part of her written Constitution, and only in a very quali- 
fied sense can be said to have adopted it at all, and how that 


* Records, etc., pp. 331, 345, 448 
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the churches had successfully maintained before her highest tribu- 
nals their right to depart from that Directory in what seemed to 
many then, and seems to many now, the most important and dis- 
tinctively Presbyterian feature of it, the confinement to the Psalms 
as the proper subject-matter of praise. Our next step is to trace 
that same free liturgical spirit manifested in the establishment of 
a Directory for Worship of her own. 

In 1786 the Synod found itself confronted with the problem of 
reorganizing the Church upon a national basis, and of establishing 
its Constitution. To understand the spirit in which those engaged 
in that great undertaking prosecuted their work, it is necessary to 
remind ourselves of their situation. For years a very widespread 
dissatisfaction had been manifest with the government and meth- 
ods of discipline in the Church. Since the close of the Revolu- 
tionary War, the Church had grown greatly in numbers and in the 
extent of territory in which the members resided. It became 
more and more difficult to accomplish a proper representation of 
so large an area in that body; and it was felt by some that too 
great power inhered in the centre, that Synod was disposed to 
exercise too great authority in matters of government, too great 
strictness in matters of discipline. Moreover, after a long strug- 
gle, the Colonies had freed themselves from the British yoke, and 
it was unseemly that the Church should continue its allegiance to 
the unchanged Westminster Standards, which on their very face 
were no longer adapted to the situation. The American feeling 
was in the air, and especially in the hearts of American Presbyte- 
rians, Who had done so much to bring about the freedom of their 
country. Such feeling was only aggravated by the disposition still 
manifested in influential quarters to mould the American Church 
in Scotch forms, and to abide behind the authority of Scotch pre- 
cedents. Constitution-making too was uppermost in the minds of 
all citizens. The time had come to male a nation: and the 
time had come to make a national Church. And the feeling 
which men brought to these enterprises, whether in Church 
or State, was what they expressed by ‘‘ Liberty.’’ It expressed 
a great deal: among other things, their purpose to try old 
precedents by new circumstances, to seek the things which 
were wise and prudent, rather than the things which were vener- 
able for their own sakes. Our American fathers did not feel that 
they had inherited the British Constitution, nor did the fathers of 
American Presbyterianism feel bound and tied by all that was said 
at Westminster and done in the Church of Scotland. The Confes- 
sion of Westminster had, after much opposition indeed, been 


already adopted by Synod, and now needed no revision, except as 
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touching civil things; but upon the details of Church government, 
and upon the conduct of public worship, they held their own opin- 
ions. And now they were about to give effect to those opinions 
in the Constitution of the American Church. 

The beginnings were made in 1786, when the Synod referred the 
Book of Discipline and Government to a committee, ‘‘ to digest 
such a system as they shall think to be accommodated to the state 
of the Presbyterian Church in America,’’ and to distribute a 
draught of their plan to the several Presbyteries for consideration 
and report.* In 1787 this draught was considered and amended, 
and Synod appointed Dr. Rodgers, Dr. McWhorter, Mr. Miller, and 
Mr. Wilson, Jr., ‘‘ a committee to have a thousand copies thereof 
printed as now amended, and to distribute them among the Pres- 
byteries.”+ The Synod aiso appointed the same committee ‘‘ to 
revise the Westminster Directory for public worship, and to have 
it, when thus revised, printed, together with the draught, for con- 
sideration.’’+ The committee was prompt in going to press; the 
revised draught, together with their proposed Directory for Wor- 
ship, appearing that same year in a 12mo pamphlet of 148 pages, of 
which a few copies still survive.§ The Directory begins at p. 49 
of the pamphlet, and ends with p. 148, and has a sub-title-page of 
its own, as follows: ‘‘ The Directory, for the Public Worship of 


God, of the Presbyterian Church, in the United States of America ; 
As revised by the Committee of Synod appointed for that Purpose. 
Let all things be done decently and in order. 1 Cor. xiv. 40.”’ 
Although destined to undergo much revision at the hands of 
Synod, this proposed Directory yet remains a document by no 
means without interest and value: this partly for its own sake, 


partly also as an indication of what was in the minds of some of 
the best men of the Church regarding its worship, and most of all 
for its marked influence in moulding the final form of the Ameri- 
can Directory. The earlier pages are occupied by a Preface, and 
as one reads it, he becomes aware that he has before him a very 
earnest practical attempt to remedy what is disclosed as a serious 
condition of things in the public worship of the Church. 


“This Church firmly believes,’’ so it affirms, ‘‘ that her doctrines, and modes 
of worship, are most agreeable to the Word of God; to the Practice of the 
Primitive Church in the three first centuries; and to the best reformed 
Churches. .... yet these are far from being perfect. This imperfection, 


* Records, p. 525. + Records, p. 539. + Records, p. 539. 

§ A Draught of the Form of the Government and Discipline of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States of America. Proposed, by the Synod of New- 
York and Philadelphia, for the consideration of the Presbyteries and Churches 
under their care. New York: Printed by S. and J. Loudon, No. 5, Water 
Street. MDCCLXXxvII. 12mo, pp. 143. 
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however, is not so much in her constitution, as in carrying her government, 
and modes of worship into effect One great and apparent imperfection, 
attending the public worship of this Church .... (for which we have great 
reason to be deeply humbled before God) is the manifest deficiency of solemn 
gravity, holy reverence, and a devotional spirit, in the time of performing divine 
service. It is absolutely necessary that something be done to revive the spirit 
and appearance of devotion. Where there is real devotion, there the appear- 
ance of it will be. This, we doubt not, is the case with a number, through 
divine grace, in all our Congregations. It is readily granted, that there may 
be the appearance, without the spirit of devotion ; but there cannot be the 
spirit, without the appearance : and did we attend more to the appearance, it 
might have a happy tendency to awaken and revive a devotional spirit.’’ 


Many causes are cited which ‘‘ seem to contribute to banish the 
appearance of devotion from our worshiping Assemblies : 


“TI, Persons going out and in, during the progress of worship. . . 
“TI. That many do not join in singing the praises of God 

“TIT. There is a want of devotion, awfully apparent in our Congregations, 
during the time of public prayer. Some are gazing about, some turning their 
back to the Minister, and others putting themselves into different attitudes of 
ease ; and but few, either are in the posture, or have the appearance of devo- 
ae 

“TV. As the reading of the holy Scriptures is a very important part of divine 
worship, it is much to be lamented, that this should be neglected in any of our 
Congregations. Where it has not been used, it should be introduced. .... 
In order to give solemnity to this part of our worship... . it would be 
decent and not improper for the whole Congregation to stand up during the 
reading of the Scriptures ; as was the usage under the Old Testament dispen- 
sation, and among the primitive Christians.’’ 

V. Some things are referred to as amiss during the preaching of the 
sermon. 


The Preface concludes with a prayer which is the best exponent 


of the spirit in which the committee had done its work, and of 
the end aimed at in their Directory: ‘‘ Now may God, of his 
infinite mercy, grant, that solemn reverence, and a devotional spirit, 
may be revived and flourish, in all our Churches, through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen.”’ 

The whole tone of this Preface suggests that it was not intended 
to expose the failings of the Church so much as to prepare the 
minds of the clergy, and especially of the members of Synod, for 
the changes put forth in the Directory itself in the hope of correct- 
ing those failings. The most striking of these changes no doubt is 
the somewhat elaborate provision of liturgical forms of prayer 
replacing the directions for the conduct of prayer contained in the 
Westminster Directory. To quote the summary of Dr. Samuel J. 
Baird :* 

“It is very full in liturgical forms and directions. In addition to the sub- 
stance of what is retained in the Directory for Worship at present in use, it 
contained Forms of Prayer for the Invocation, before Sermon, before and after 


* A Collection of the Acts, ete., p. 9. 
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Baptism, at the Lord’s Table, upon exercising Discipline, at the Solemnization 
of Marriage, in the Sick-room, at Ordinations, and nine prayers for the family.”’ 


But what proved in the event to be more important than these 
liturgical forms, because more influential, was the new emphasis 
which throughout this proposed Directory was put upon the service 
as distinguished from the sermon. This appears throughout the 
document, but sounds in unmistakable terms in its article ‘‘Of the 
Preaching of the Word.”’ 

“‘As one primary design, of the public ordinances of the Sabbath, is, to pay 
acts of social homage to the most high God, the Minister is to be careful not to 
make his sermons too long, so as to interfere therewith :'’’ and again, the min- 


ister ‘‘is particularly to guard against shortening the devotional and more im- 
portant parts of the service, to make way for long discourses.’’ 


This proposed Directory came before the Synod of 1788, where 
its consideration seems to have occupied the greater part of two 
days. So far as the forms of prayer contained in it are concerned, 
it may be said at once that they were not adopted by Synod. In 
the language of the minutes,* ‘‘ that part of the draught which 
respects public prayer, and prayers to be used on other occasions,’’ 
was referred to a committee to revise ‘‘ and to prepare it for printing 
with the Constitution.’’ This language seems to mean that Synod 
expressed a preference for the plan of a more general outline of 
the several prayers rather than the printing of full forms, and that 
they entrusted the committee with the actual embodiment of their 
views in the proper sections of the Directory. Dr. Ashbel Green 
gives the following account of the matter :+ 


‘The draught of 1787, which formed the basis of discussion that issued in 
adopting the Constitution, contained, in the Directory for the worship of God, 
a number of forms of prayer. A question was raised, whether those forms 
should stand as they appeared in the draught, or whether the several parts and 
subjects of prayer should be stated in thesi, or in a doctrinal form. The latter 
method was carried by a majority ; but I voted for the retention of the forms, 
assigning for reason, that an exemplification of any matter of instruction, I 
considered as the best method of making it intelligible and plain. The idea of 
a confinement to forms of any description was entertained by no one.”’ 


It need not, perhaps, be a source of regret to any, of whatever 
views in regard to liturgical forms, that these particular ones were 
not incorporated in the Constitution of the Church. Although 
excellent in spirit, and an advance, no doubt, beyond the average 
of pulpit prayers, then or now, they yet lack that perfection of 


structure and expression which alone could render them satisfying 
either as models of public prayer, or as component parts of a lit- 


* Records, ete., p. 547. 
+ The Life of Ashbel Green, V. D. M., written by himself, etc. Prepared for 
the press by Joseph H. Jones (New York, 1849, 8vo), p. 184 
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urgy. The real work which the committee did was not in their 
proposal of these liturgical forms, but rather in the higher concep- 
tion of worship embodied in their draught, and which remained in 
it as finally revised and adopted by Synod. The record of this 
adoption is as follows :* 

‘‘The Synod, having now revised and corrected the draught of a directory 

for worship, did approve and ratify the same, and do hereby appoint the 
said directory, as now amended, to be the directory for the worship of God 
in the Presbyterian Church in the United States of America.”’ 
While the appointment of the committee had been to the end of 
revising the Westminster Directory, it will be noticed that in the 
language of the act of adoption there is apparently an abandonment 
of such intention. The document discussed and acted upon is 
referred to simply as ‘‘ the draught of a directory for worship,”’ 
and not as the Westminster Directory as revised, nor even is it said 
(as quoted by Dr. Charles Hodge, p. 414) that Synod ‘ revised 
and corrected the Directory for Worship.’? The Synod was doubt- 
less well aware that the document they adopted was not the West- 
minster Directory, and could hardly properly be called a revision 
of it. It was rather what they called it, a Directory for the Amer- 
ican Church, laid out upon the general lines of the old Directory, 
and using its materials frankly, and yet at the same time dealing 
with the whole subject and with its details in a quite free way: a 
very different document from the old Directory, and that difference 
not merely a difference to be observed in its letter and arrange- 
ment, but deeper, to be traced in a very marked change in the 
spirit pervading both its conception and execution. 

The very marked distinction between this American Directory 
and that of Westminster seems even yet hardly to have been 
brought out. Certainly it is not generally understood, and not 
uncommonly references are made to the Westminster Directory 
under the assumption that it is part of the Constitution of the 
American Church. There can be no question at all of the altered 
aspect of the American document. But while the fact and the 
extent of the changes are obvious enough, there does not seem to 
be any single phrase which will give a name to the spirit in which 
those changes were made by the Synod, nor any one point of view 
from which the changes themselves can be understood. If we 
say that the changes show a disposition to open the way for a 
return to the liturgical usages of the historic Church, we are met 
by other changes which show rather a disposition to let each indi- 
vidual take whatever direction he may choose; and if we say that 
the changes show merely a desire for a larger individual liberty, 


* Records, etc., p. 547, 
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we are met not only by these new relations to historic usages, 
but also by a clear purpose to exalt the liturgical parts of the 
service as against the homiletical, and to clothe them with becom- 
ing propriety, order and reverence ; to protest even against such a 
use of personal freedom as should interfere with such purpose. 

The fact seems to be that in the making of the new Directory, 
two spirits, generally accounted antagonistic, were jointly and even 
harmoniously at work. The spirit which exalts liturgics and is 
best described as ‘ liturgical,’ and (perhaps in the very same 
minds) the spirit of ‘‘ liberty,” the American unwillingness to be 
made subject to the restraint of regulations. And the joint pro- 
duct of these two spirits can probably best be understood when 
studied not so much as the witness of either spirit as it is some- 
what in the nature of a compromise between the workings of both. 
If the facts set forth in the Preface to the draught of the pro- 
posed Directory were true, as doubtless they were, it was impossi- 
ble that the study of them should not make a deep impression 
upon a body of serious-minded clergy. Things were radically 
wrong in the conduct of their congregations at public worship, 
and back of their conduct, in the thoughts and feelings with which 
they regarded its meaning, its responsibilities and privileges. It 
was impossible that the clergy had no share in abuses so lamenta- 
ble and widespread as that Preface disclosed, and the new Directory 
remains as the evidence of their recognition of a new and _ loftier 
conception of what public worship is and what it demands, and of 
their own allegiance to that higher ideal. But at the same time 
the Directory also discloses the marks of that impatience of 
restraint, that unwillingness either to bind or to be bound by rules 
and rubrics, which was no doubt especially characteristic of their 
time and surroundings, but which still to a great degree charac- 
terizes the spirit of American Presbyterianism. The two resulting 
classes of changes in the Directory it will be most convenient to 
set down side by side, rather than to undertake the office of recon- 
ciliation between them. 


I. THE CHANGES IN THE DIRECTION OF A RETURN TO THE LITUR- 
GICAL IDEALS AND USAGES OF THE Historic CHURCH. 


1. The refusal by the American Synod to take up the Westminster 
attitude of opposition to the Book of Common Prayer of the Church 
of England. This was accomplished by the omission from the 
American Directory of the Preface to that of Westminster. 

The Preface to the Westminster Directory is one of its most 
striking features ; and indeed, out of the thirty-five pages of the 
original (in the reprint of B. Franklin, Philadelphia, 1745), consid- 
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erably over three pages (nearly one-tenth of the whole) are occu- 
pied by the Preface. This Preface reads at first sight as though it 
were intended to vindicate the publication of a Directory by cast- 
ing contempt upon the use of all liturgical forms; but the attack 
was in reality confined to the Book of Common Prayer and Cere- 
monies of the Church of England. The Scotch divines, at whose 
insistence the Preface was made part of the Directory, did not 
intend to reflect upon their own Book of Common Order, when 
insisting upon their neighbors’ giving up their Book of Common 
Prayer. Their grievance was not that Reformed England wor- 
shiped God witha liturgy so much as that England’s archbishop 
had attempted to force that liturgy upon Scotland. When some 
of the English divines objected to the stern condemnation of the 
Prayer Book in the Preface, Gillespie told them that the honor of 
his country would not be satisfied with less, and that its cere- 
monies were not, like those of the law, to be buried with honor, 
** but with the burial of the uncircumcised.” * Certainly harsher 
words were never spoken at a funeral, before or since. 

‘Long and sad experience had proved the Prayer Book an offense: its 
many unprofitable and burdensome Ceremonies had occasioned much Mischief : 
the use of it had proved to the great hindrance of the Preaching of the Word : 
the Reading of Common Prayer had been made no better than an Idol by 
many ignorant and superstitious people. It had come to pass that the Liturgy 
had been a great means to make and increase an idle and unedifying Ministry ; 
and for reasons such as these must in the needed process of further Reforma- 
tion be wholly laid aside.’ 

It is very suggestive of the changed atmosphere ‘of the Ameri- 
can Church that all this Preface, with its charges, its statements 
and its implications, should be completely dropped from all consid- 
eration in the framing of a Direetory by the Synod. There is no 
Preface to the American Directory. But in the Preface to the 
cominittee’s proposed Directory, kindly allusions had been made to 
cordial relations with the Protestant Episcopal Church, and Presby- 
terians were counseled to worship with that Church (among others) 
in places where their own Church had established no services. The 
committee’s Preface apparently was intended only for temporary 
use, but even so it sets up a contrast with the Preface of the West- 
minster Directory as complete as could well be, short of a formal 
approval of the Book of Common Prayer. What the committee’s 


Preface really expressed was a kindly feeling of fellowship between 


struggling churches in a new land; and what the omission by 
Synod of the Westminster Preface from the American Directory 
expressed was a refusal of old issues which in the heart of them 
were rather political than liturgical. 


* The Westminster Assembly; Its History and Standards, by Alexander F. 
Mitchell, D.D. (London, 1888, 12mo), p. 227. 
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2. The opening of the way for the observance of the festival days 
of the Christian year. 

As connected in the minds of the Westminster divines with the 
rites and ceremonies of the Book of Common Prayer, and sharing 
a common condemnation with it, was the Christian year. 

The Westminster Directory had ‘‘ An Appendix’ as well as a 
Preface: ‘‘ An Appendix Touching Days and Places for Publick 
Worship.’’ It began with a declaration, repeated in the American 
Directory, that no day is commanded in Scripture to be kept holy 
under the Gospel, but the Lord’s Day. And then immediately 
followed this trenchant deliverance: ‘‘ Festival days, vulgarly 
called Holy days, having no Warrant in the Word of God, are not 
to be continued.’’ This the American Synod completely ignored, 
and in doing so they left the observance of the Christian year 
among those things which are to be determined by circumstances 
and prudence. They did nothing to establish the Christian year 
in the American Church, but obviously they left the way open for 
its observance either by common consent or by the preference of 
individual churches. This fact is frankly recognized by a writer * 
who has more recently exhibited a strong personai anti-‘‘ liturgi- 
cal’’ bias, as follows : 


‘“‘The Westminster ostracism of festival days other than the Sabbath having 
been expunged from our Directory, it may be claimed with some force that 
the recognition of Christmas, Good Friday, Easter, Ascension Day, is not 
under ban, especially as the Calvinistic churches of Europe observe them. 
Certainly the minister who, on the Sabbath which custom has associated with 
the great facts of the Gospel history, specially adapts his services to them, will 
not be interfered with.”’ 


Less than this could hardly be said by way of a fair construction 
of the act of Synod in reversing the Westminster prohibition of 
the observance of festival days. And yet one is sometimes dis- 
posed to wonder if this position of the American Church in 
relation to the Christian year is generally clearly understood, 
or, if understood, whether it be included among the things that are 
to be remembered among us. For certainly things are said in cur- 
rent debate which seem hardly consistent with the fact that the 
rights of the churches in this matter were left to them under the 
Constitution. 


3. The removal of the Westminster prohibition of prayer at the 
burtal of the dead. 

This significant change in the American Directory may also*be 
put here in connection with the Prayer Book ceremonies just 
referred to. It has already appeared that the Westminster Direc- 


* Dr. R. M. Patterson, in The Presbyterian Review, October, 1888, p. 756. 
28 
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tory contained a positive prohibition of praying by the corpse 
before burial and at the grave. It was in the following language : 


‘‘And because the Customs of Kneeling down, and Praying by, or towards 
the dead Corpse, and other such Usages, in the Place where it lies, before it be 
carried to Burial, are superstitious ; and for that, Praying, Reading and Sing- 
ing, both in going to, and at the Grave, have been grossly abused, are no way 
beneficial to the Dead, and have proved many ways hurtful to the Living, 
therefore let all such Things be laid aside.”’ 


We have already seen that the American clergy had ignored 
this prohibition in practice, and that Synod had referred to it as 
merely a relic of an earlier time. And now this changed view was 
recognized in the Constitution by dropping out all reference to the 
matter. The American usage of prayer and praise at the funeral 
and beside the grave has been established for so long that it may 
be doubted whether very many members of our own Church are 
aware that the prohibition of such things was ever a part of the 
Presbyterian Directory for Worship. 

4. The substitution of the “liturgical” conception of worship for 
the homiletical conception of it contained in the Westminster Directory. 

In reading the Westminster Directory, one gets the impression 
that public worship is to consist of preaching, with appendages. 
Sverything is dominated by the sermen, and the whole document 
has a distinctly homiletical air. The directions for prayer are very 
full and elaborate, but even the prayer is somehow made to seem 
a prelude to the sermon. ‘‘ The minister who is to preach, is to 
endeavor to get his own and his hearers’ hearts to be rightly affected 
with their sins,’’ ete. The two sections on prayer are severally en- 
titled ‘‘ Of Public Prayer before the Sermon,”’ and ‘‘ Of Prayer after 
Sermon.’’ Between the two lies the section ‘‘ Of the Preaching 
of the Word,” which is a little treatise on homiletics, descending 
to the most minute particulars of sermon-making, and covering 
more than four pages, nearly one-eighth of the whole Directory. 
The spirit which would insert a code of directions for making 
sermons into a Directory for Public Worship, and give up so much 
space to it, is no doubt the homiletical spirit, even to an extreme 
development ; the worship is of that type which gives the most 
marked preponderance to the sermon, and subjects all beside to its 
domination. 

In studying the draught of the proposed American Directory we 
have already seen how differently that document estimated the 
importance of the service as distinguished from the sermon. And 
the Directory itself maintains the higher view of the draught, and, 
if possible, adds to its emphasis. In the section ‘‘ Of Public 
Prayer,’’ the prayers are still distinguished as ‘‘ before and after 
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sermon,’’ and yet the atmosphere is different. The treatise on 
homiletics has disappeared; the subject of preaching occupies 
much less space, both actually and relatively. And even now one is 
almost startled to find that this paragraph, mostly taken from the 
earlier draught, is a part of the Constitution of his Church :* 


‘As one primary design of public ordinances is to pay social acts of 
homage to the most high God, ministers ought to be careful, not to make their 
sermons so long as to interfere with, or exclude the more important duties of 
prayer and praise, but preserve a just proportion between the several parts of 
public Worship.”’ 


It is often said that the Reformed, or perhaps rather the Calvin- 
istic, view of worship, is distinguished by the fact that it lays 
stress upon the sermon as the central and most important feature 
of worship, and makes all else subsidiary to it. The remark is 
one that invites examination, but if it be true as it stands, then 
candor seems to compel the admission that the framers of the 
American Directory have deliberately separated this Church from 
that Calvinistic position. And that they did it deliberately and 
not from impulse or inadvertence, appears from the fact that they 
had had a view of the relative importance of the various parts of 
worship, precisely similar to the one they adopted, laid before 
them for deliberate consideration in the committee’s draught of the 
Directory. And certainly it is a notable deliverance, occupying 
ground far higher from a liturgical point of view than the West- 
minster position. No more compact summary of what may be called 
the ‘‘ liturgical’’ view of worship as against the homiletical need 
be sought for. And the force and value of it lie in the fact that 
it is a part of the fundamental law of the Presbyterian Church in 
the United States of America. There are, beyond a doubt, those 
among us who sincerely prefer the homiletical attitude of the 
Westminster divines, but it must be plainly said that it is not they 
who seem most in accord with the Constitution of their Church in 
this matter. And if there be also among us others who maintain 
the ‘‘ liturgical ’’ view of worship, it must in fairness be said that 
such a ‘ liturgical ’’ school of thought finds its ample warrant in 
the Church’s Constitution. In a Directory for Public Worship, 
surely the view taken of public worship is the thing that is fun- 

* The Constitution of the Presbyterian Church in the United States of America 
containing the Confession of Faith, the Cutechisms, the Government and Dis- 
cipline and the Directory for the Worship of God, Ratified and adopted by the 
Synod of New-York and Philadelphia, held at Philadelphia, May the 16th 
1788, and continued by adjournments until the 28th of the same month. 
(Philadelphia: Printed by Thomas Bradford, In Front-Street, fourth Door 


below Market-Street, MDCCLXXXIx, 16mo), p. 192. Directory of Worship, 
chap. vi, sec. iv. 
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damental, and those who look at worship from that same point of 
view have of all men the best right to claim that they occupy 
ground of vantage for maintaining loyalty to the Directory both in 
the spirit and in the letter. 


Il. THE CHANGES IN THE DIRECTION OF GREATER JNDIVIDUAL 
FREEDOM IN WORSHIP. 


Coming, with so ‘‘ liturgical ’’ a conception of worship, to con- 
sider the parts of worship and the details of its conduct, we should 
naturally expect to find in the American Directory an increase in 
both the number and strictness of the rubrics, and a more decided 
‘* liturgical ” cast in the order and arrangement of the parts. We 
do indeed find great freedom in recasting the Westminster materi- 
als, and changes at every point in ample abundance. But only 
occasionally, as in the introduction of the collection of offerings 
into the service as an act of worship, can we be said to find any- 
thing that could be called an advance in a ‘ liturgical” direction. 
It must indeed be remembered that the other parts of the Sunday 
service are substantially the same in all Reformed Churches: prayer, 
praise, the reading of Scripture, the sermon, the benediction, the 
administration of the Sacraments. These were the parts of the 
Westminster service, and remained the parts of the American 
service. It must also be remembered that the Westminster service 
had an orderly progress, and a careful, detailed, and in some 
respects ‘‘ liturgical,” treatment of its own. It was indeed just in 
these respects that it suffered most change at American hands. 
For just here came in the American craving for ‘ liberty,” for 
freedom from the necessity of conformity to rubrics, to set rules, 
and a detinitely prescribed procedure. The ‘ liturgical” spirit of 
the Synod seems to have satisfied itself in the high ideal of worship 
it had set up, and with the uplift thereby given to the parts of 
service too little esteemed, too much neglected. But when it 
came to a question as to how this ideal was to be actually realized 
in an improved conduct of worship, then the spirit of liberty 
asserted itself in the minds of the clergy, and each one wished to 
have leave given to decide these questions of detail for himself, in 
view of his own tastes and equipment and surroundings. No 
action indeed was taken upon the question of the use of forms of 
prayer, beyond expressing a refusal to confine ministers to them 
(which seems to assume as beyond question their right to employ 
them), and the decision of the majority not to insert in the Diree- 
tory the particular forms presented by the draught, or any others. 
Most earnest action was, however, taken against the offering of 


prayer that was extemporaneous in the sense of not being carefully 
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prevared beforehand, that the service of prayer ‘‘may be per- 
formed with dignity and propriety, as well as to the profit of those 
who join in it; and that [the minister] may not disgrace that 
important service by mean, irregular, or extravagant effusions.’”’* 
But, on the whole, the changes made by Synod in the details of 
the conduct of worship were rather in the direction of individual 
freedom than in that of uniformity and order. And whether that 
direction be described as anti-‘‘ liturgical ” or whether (more prop- 
erly, apparently) it be described as toward liturgical liberty, 
the results remain what they are; and they stand in the Directory 
over against its ‘‘ liturgical’? conception of worship, the two not 
opposing one another, but abiding in the peace of compromise. 

It may truly be said, and is rightly of course insisted upon, that 
the character of changes introduced into the conduct of worship, 
just because they were in the direction of individual freedom, did 
actually increase at every point the opportunity for liturgical 
enrichment and development of the service on the part of any 
inclined that way, just as it left equal opportunity for those of a 
contrary bias. But what seems to have been most in the minds of 
our fathers, and to have pleased them best, is not so much that the 
new Directory left an open way either in one direction or in the 
other specifically, as that it left to every man his personal liberty 
to choose which one of the two ways he should take. 

Some of these changes of detail in the direction of freedom may 
properly be noted: 

1. A relaxation of the rubrical directions. 

In the ordinary Sunday service the Westminster Directory had 
provided that ‘‘ the minister, after solemn Calling on [the Congre- 
gation] to the Worshiping of the Great Name of God, is to begin 
with Prayer.’’ In the place of this, the American Directory sug- 
gests simply that ‘‘ It seems very proper to begin the public 
worship of the Sanctuary by a short prayer.’’+ The same 
relaxation of rubrical strictness appears a little further on 
in the service, in the directions for the fuller prayer. In the 
old Directory, the prayer is assinged to ‘‘ the minister who is to 
preach,” (he ‘is to endeavor to get his own and his Hearers Hearts 
to be rightly affected with their sins”); and the rubric is manda- 
tory. For this the American Directory substitutes: ‘‘ It is 
proper that before sermon there should be a full and comprehensive 
prayer.’”*{ The explanation of such changes would seem to lie 
in the fact that they were made necessary by the larger change 
now to be noticed. 

* Directory for Worship, chap. v, sec. iv. 

+ Chap. v, sec. i. ¢ Chap. v, sec. ii. 
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2. The giving over of a definite order of service, as provided for 
in the Westminster Directory. 

There is of course no doubt that the Westminster divines laid 
down a definite order for the several parts of worship in the Sun- 
day service, and that they expected that order to be maintained. 
That order was as follows: 1. The solemn calling on the Congre- 
gation to the Worshiping of the Great Name of God. 2. The 
prayer of access. 3. The reading of Scripture. 4. The singing of 
the Psalm. 5. The comprehensive prayer. 6. The sermon. 7. 
The prayer after sermon. 8. The singing of a Psalm. 9. The 
solemn Blessing. Such then is the familiar order of service in the 
Westminster Directory. It is customary to speak of our Directory 
also as setting forth a like definite order of the acts of worship, 
and to lament current departures from it as unlawful. Dr. Briggs 
has drawn out the order of service in full;* Dr. Patterson has also 
done the same thing with less elaboration,+ and the striking feature 
of a comparison of the two is that they do not agree. According 
to Dr. Briggs, the American order is as follows: 1. Prayer. 2. 
Reading of Scriptures. 38. Psalm or hymn. 4. Prayer. 5. Ser- 
mon. 6, Prayer. 7. Psalm. 8. Collection. 9. Benediction. 
According to Dr. Patterson the order of service is: 1. Prayer. 
2. Psalm or hymn. 3. Prayer. 4. Hymn. 5. Sermon. 6. 
Prayer. 7. Psalm. 8. Collection. 9. Benediction. Dr. Briggs, 
that is to say, finds that in the American order, the reading of 
Scripture comes second, and Dr. Patterson finds that it is entirely 
omitted. Dr. Patterson finds provision for a hymn before sermon, 
and Dr. Briggs finds no such provision. What then are we to 
think of the perspicuity of this setting forth of an order of wor- 
ship, when even students of the document cannot agree as to what 
the order is? It would seem that such an order, if intended, 
would be noted with precision, but in this case the lack of precis- 
ion is especially marked. The facts seem to be these: The Direc- 
tory sets forth (1) The propriety of beginning with prayer; and 
after (2) singing a Psalm or hymn, the propriety of (3) a compre- 
hensive prayer. After (4) the sermon, (5) a prayer, and then (6) 
the singing of a psalm, (7) the collection, and (8) the benediction, 
seem to be enjoined rather than recommended. Now in all this 
there is no provision for the reading of the Scriptures. And yet 
it was the lamentable failure in certain quarters to read the Scrip- 
tures in the exercises of worship, to which the special attention of 
Synod had been called in the draught, and Chapter iii of the 

* Whither? A Theological Question for the Times, by Charles Augustus 
Briggs, D.D. (New York, 1889, 8vo), p. 50. 

+ The Presbyterian Review, October, 1883, p. 754. 
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Directory itself had set down the reading of Scriptures as to occur 
‘‘in each service.’’ At what point in the service this was to be 
done cannot be gathered from the document; it was apparently 
left to the convenience of the officiating clergyman. Even the 
place of the section on the reading of the Scriptures has been 
changed, so as to remove it from the position it had held in the 
Westminster Directory immediately after the section on the open- 
ing prayer. In the American, the provisions for ordering the 
service are contained altogether in chaps. v and vi, while the 
chapter on the public reading of Scripture is set apart as chap. iil. 
We are compelled then to one of two conclusions: either the 
American Directory sets forth an order of service which makes no 
provision for publicly reading the Scriptures, or else it does not 
intend to set forth a definite order of service. That the latter is 
the true conclusion seems to be beyond all reasonable doubt ; and 
that it should be so reveals the workings of that same conflict of 
ideas which has already been referred to as coloring the whole 
document. Just as Synod had exalted the ‘‘ liturgical” ideal of 
worship and had then proceeded to weaken rather than to strengthen 
the actual liturgical provisions for worship ; so here, they empha- 
sized the public reading of Scripture by putting to the forefront of 
their Directory the section -referring to it, and which called for 
such reading ‘‘ in each service,” and then proceeded to discuss the 
beginning and progress of the service without even suggesting a 
place in which such reading might fitly come; and yet more, as 
we shall see, they lessened the Westminster requirements as to 
the extent and continuity of the very reading which they had 
exalted. 

3. The allowance of a freer method in reading the Scriptures. 

The Westminster Directory dealt with the ‘* publick Reading of 
the Holy Scriptures ’’ with considerable liturgical propriety. It 
recommended a lesson from each Testament, ordinarily to cover a 
chapter, and laid it down as ‘‘ requisite that all the Canonical 
Books be read over in Order,’’ and that ‘‘ ordinarily where the 
Reading in either Testament ends on one Lord’s Day, it is to begin 
the next.’’ Not to discuss its further provisions, so much at least 
is in the direct line of liturgical propriety needing only a lectionary 
to give these provisions that air of statedness without which they 
were likely to fail. But the American Directory modifies them in 
the interests of personal freedom. Instead of a lesson from each 
Testament at every service, ‘‘ one chapter’’ is the suggested 
minimum, nor is any reference whatever made to the orderly read- 
ing of all the Scriptures in rotation. It hardly admits of doubt 
that our fathers had no objection to lessons from each Testament 
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or to a reading that brought all parts of the Bible in turn before 
their people. They did, however, object to being told that even 
so much would be expected of them in the line of ordinary pro- 
cedure. Perhaps the fact that the Westminster Directory seemed 
to go so far as to refuse to make any distinction between the parts 
of Scripture more or less suitable to public reading, encouraged 
Synod toward an opposite extreme. 

4. The cutting down of the materials for the prayers. 

It would seem from the minutes that the portion of the Ameri- 
can Directory covering public prayer was the work, not of Synod, 
but of a committee of three appointed to revise so much of it, 
‘and to prepare it for printing with the Constitution,’’* Synod 
approving and ratifying their work before it had been begun. The 
committee may be presumed to have known what was in the 
minds of a majority of the members of Synod, and probably to 
have received their instructions, Be that as it may, the spirit of 
change, in its most sweeping form, dealt with the Westminster 
directions for prayer. The full and often excellent materials for 
prayer were put aside, and a mere framework set up in their stead ; 
none the less orderly indeed, the parts of prayer even more pre- 
cisely articulated, but no new materials taking the place of those 
offered either in the old Directory or in the draught of the new. 
As this part of the Directory is merely committee work, it is less 
significant than other parts ; something akin to impatience indeed 
being the thing most obviously signified, an impatience possibly 
of the great lengths to which the prayers both of the old Directory 
and the proposed draught extended. The draught had, truly 
enough, contained an injunction to ministers to ‘* be careful not to 
be tedious in this part of the service,’’ but then that injunction oc- 


curred at the close of a prayer covering over twelve printed pages. 


Between prayers so exhaustive and the shocking irreverence of the 
congregations in prayer-time complained of in the Preface to the 
draught, there may have been some connection in the minds of 
this committee. Whatever their motive, they substituted an out- 
line of the parts of prayer for the ample materials furnished by 
the old Directory. And whether of their own motion, or by 
instructions from Synod which are not of record, they omitted 
altogether the recommendation of the Westminster Directory that 
the Lord’s Prayer should be used in the prayers of the Church. 
One would gladly believe that this omission was a mark of a com- 
mittee’s haste to get the document ready for the press; but more 
probably the matter was intentionally left among the things to be 
decided at ‘‘ the discretion of the minister,’’ without so much as 
a recommendation to mar his freedom. 


* Re cords, p- 547. 
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The actual effect of the changes in the parts of the American 
Directory covering public prayer would seem to be no more than 
this, that they furnish ample justification to one who may choose, 
for whatever reason, to forego the public use of the Lord’s Prayer; 
that they diminish the amount of materials offered to one in pre- 
paring for public prayer; and that they provide a clear order of 
topics of prayer for the guidance of the minister in framing, and 
the congregation in following, his prayers. But the one thing not 
done in the Directory is the lending of any countenance to prayers 
that are not duly prepared before being offered, and which 
depend upon the spontaneous impulse of the moment of delivery. 
Free prayer may be said to be encouraged within the limits of 
propriety in expression and orderliness in arrangement; written 
or printed forms of prayer are equally permissible within the 
same limits; prayers that are merely extemporaneous are guarded 
against in language as emphatic as could well be.* 

5. The provision for the singiny of hymns. 

This change, momentous as it was, has been dwelt upon already 
at sufficient length, and needs only to be set down here, as the last, 
if not the least, among the greater changes effected in the Ameri- 
can Directory. Its provision for the singing of hymns, it may be 
remarked, must be limited, if the theory be adopted that it con- 


tains a definite order of service, to the act of praise immediately 
following the opening prayer; for that following the last prayer, 
it provides a Psalm alone. This arrangement no doubt was also in 
the spirit of compromise which would furnish at one point a 
desired opportunity to the hymn singer, and yet reserve at another 
the more restricted occasion by way of compensation to the Psalm 
singer. 


This last item brings to an end our review of the principal 
changes in the American Directory. It brings to an end also the 
historical inquiry upon which we started. For by the adoption of 
this Directory the liturgical position of the Church became estab- 
lished where it still remains. The only change since effected. has 
been the recent insertion in the Directory of a chapter ‘‘ On the 
worship of God by offerings,’’ which is unquestionably in the line 
of liturgical development, though so moulded as not to interfere 
with individual freedom. It would be of interest to follow through 
the latter years the history of worship in our Church, and espe- 
cially the line of deliverances by the General Assembly that relate 
to the subject. But these were not included in the scope of an 
article already too long. Nor have they any forceful bearing upon 
a liturgical position, which, being constitutionally established, 


* Chap. v, sec. iv. 
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cannot be affected by mere enactment or by practices or opinions. 
And to follow out the lines of deliverances or of practice would no 
doubt be simply to find still at work the twofold spirit which 
worked in the making of the Constitution, the ‘‘ liturgical ’’ spirit 
and the spirit of freedom. History repeats itself, has repeated itself 
indeed so lately as at the General Assembly of 1896, when a reso- 
lution was introduced to inquire into the various forms of public 
worship in use within the Church and to report on the various 
plans to produce uniformity in worship ;* on which resolution the 
Assembly declined to take action, ‘‘ inasmuch as it judges that the 
present freedom under the limits of our Directory for Worship is 
more reliable and edifying.’’ + 

And now, if, in the light of our historical review, we consider the 
question in general of the legitimacy of an effort to improve our 
public worship, it seems hardly possible to raise a doubt or even a 
question. The one who would give fixity to the forms or lack of 
forms he assumes to be traditional is the one most out of accord 
with the spirit of the fathers of his Church, and with the provis- 
ions of its Constitution. It is rather the one who seeks progress 
and improvement in public worship who shares in the spirit of 
those fathers, and who finds the way open before him for his efforts, 
simply because of their resolute determination that it should be 


left open for the coming of such as he. 


And if we turn to those specific proposals for the improvement 
of our worship with whose recital this article opened, it is plainly 
seen that they are all in the line of the development of that 
‘* liturgical ’’ conception of worship which is the peculiar feature 
of the American Directory, and that no one of them contravenes 
either the spirit or the letter of the Constitution. Is the proposal 
to express our worship in the great historical forms of the Church ? 
Our Constitution blotted out the Westminster opposition to the 
Reformed Book of Common Prayer, and secured ‘ the liberty 
which belongs to each minister to avail himself of the Calvinistic 
or other ancient devotional forms of the Reformed Churches as far 
as may seem to him for edification.”$ Is the proposal to give the 
people a larger share in the services? This reaches aright behind 
even the Constitution itself, a right which is of Reformation princi- 
ple, and directly involved in the denial of sacerdotal functions to 
the clergy. Is the proposal to revive the Christian year? Our 
fathers left the way open to that very end, as we have seen. To 
only one of the particular proposals cited does the Constitution 
raise any obstacle, and that is the proposal to check the evils of 

* Minutes of the General Assembly, 1896, p. 37. 

+ Minutes, p. 39. t Minutes of the General Assembly, 1882, p. 95. 
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individualism in our worship. It may well be that our fathers did 
not foresee the full extent to which individualism would grow, but 
it cannot be denied that they practiced it themselves, and that 
they carefully left the way open for a similar practice on the part 
of those who should come after them. And the Constitution 
they made does impose a check upon the correction of even the 
evils of individualism, to the extent that no mere legislation can 
impair that almost unrestricted liturgical liberty which is the con- 
stitutional right of the American clergy. Under the Constitution 
no effort to enforce liturgical uniformity at the expense of indi- 
vidual freedom can be successful. But there remains open a better 
way to correct any evils of individualism. Let the clergy become 
convinced that the growth of individualism has become an evil to 
the extent even of threatening the best interests of worship and 
of Church growth, and that conviction will itself find the way to 
correct the evil, not by legislation, but by common agreement. 
The clergy of the Presbyterian Church in the United States of 
America are by inheritance lovers of individual freedom, but they 
are lovers of Presbyterianism also as over against Congregation- 
alism. They believe in the Church before they learn to love the 
parish. Let them be convinced as to just how much of parish 
individuality needs to be foregone in order to secure the best 


results for the common worship of the Church, and no one who 
knows them widely can entertain serious doubts that they stand 
as a body ready to contribute their share to the common weal, 
even to the point of sacrifice of individual preferences. 


PHILADELPHIA. Louis F. BEeNson. 





IV. 


SOME DOCTRINAL FEATURES OF THE EARLY 
PROPHECIES OF ISAIAH. 


er is beyond dispute the most catholic and diversified of 

all the prophetic writers. With marvelous breadth of vision 
he spans the whole horizon of truth, and not merely one limited 
section like most of the other prophets. There is hardly a doc- 
trine or principle in Old Testament revelation towards the elucida- 
tion and development of which he has not materially contributed. 
And this doctrinal wealth is displayed on a canvas remarkable for 
depth of historical perspective. No seer has penetrated so far 
into the future. Amos and Hosea belong to one crisis in the his- 
tory of Israel and their Messianic expectations remain attached to 
the background of this crisis. Isaiah knows that after the 
Assyrian conflict another is to follow of still more serious import 
for Israel. He begins to conceive of the world-power in the 
abstract as a fixed principle in the history of redemption, whose 
signiticance is independent of its concrete embodiment in any 
single nation, be it Assyria or Babel. This again influences his 
Messianic predictions in such a way as to give them the most uni- 
versalistic scope they ever attained in any prophet. Isaiah sees 
not only the mountain of Jehovah's house established at the 
head of the mountains and all nations flowing unto it, but includes 
the material universe in the regeneration of the Messianic age. 
While Amos and Hosea do not go beyond the promise of a trans- 
formed Canaan, Isaiah reproduces the picture of this promise on a 
cosmical scale and predicts a new heaven and a new earth as the 
dwelling-place of a new humanity. The whole realm of nature 
will be transfigured and glorified; even the mute creation will 
after its own manner be full of the knowledge of Jehovah and 
eager to celebrate the triumph of His kingdom. 


To this wide range of Isaiah’s outlook the range of his prophetic 
lyre perfectly corresponds. There is no kind of music for which 
we listen in his prophecies in vain. With almost endless variety 
he adapts his style to the ever-changing aspects of his discourse. 
As Ewald has observed, ‘‘ All the powers and all the beauties of 
prophetic speech combine in him, and yet he is distinguished even 
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less by any special excellence than by the symmetry or perfection 
of all his powers.’’ Whether in the solemn monotone of the 
description of judgment or in the rising swell of the song of 
triumph which greets the Messiah’s birth, whether in the fierce 
ery of vengeance announcing Jehovah’s attack upon his adversaries 
or in the tender tones in which He consoles His mourning people 
—there is always the unmistakable note of sovereign power be- 
speaking the prophet who is at the same time a poet by the grace 
of God. Isaiah’s influence on the formal development of sacred 
poetry has proved as great and lasting as that exercised in his 
contribution to the body of revealed truth. 

Undoubtedly the secret of this power lies in the centre of the 
prophet’s personality, and in so far belongs to a region of mystery 
where no human eye can penetrate. Individual character and 
endowment everywhere, but especially in the sphere of superna- 
tural revelation, are products of the unsearchable working of the 
Divine Spirit dividing to each severally as He will and as the con- 
ditions of His plan require. But if we cannot hope to explain 
how the prophet’s remarkable gifts and powers were imparted as 
a subjective equipment for his task, it is different in regard to the 
nature and range of the truth proclaimed. Here we are on objec- 
tive ground. Although no prophecy ever came by te will of 
man, yet the Holy Spirit has ordinarily adjusted the divine 
thoughts of revelation to one another and to some one central idea 
most congenial to the mind of His chosen organ. The prophet 
was not placed as a stranger in the midst of a mass of unassimi- 
lated material, but made at home in a world of truth where he 
would discover on all sides the correlates and implications of the 
supreme thought that filled his soul. Such a supreme thought is, 
for example, in Amos the absolute energy of the divine justice, and 
in Hosea the tenderness of Jehovah’s covenant-love for Israel not- 
withstanding her sin. In this sense, then, it is entirely legitimate 
to ask what is the dominating thought in the mind of Isaiah and 
whether it may not furnish some explanation of the unrivaled 
breadth and depth of his teaching. What is there in the 
prophet’s peculiar point of view that will account for the grandeur 
and richness of the scene he has unrolled for us ? 

There is one chapter in the Book of Isaiah to which we instine- 
tively turn in seeking an answer to this question. It is the sixth 
chapter, which, according to the most widely accepted view, is de- 
seriptive of the prophet’s inaugural vision. On this view it is nat- 
ural to find here a forecast of the prophet’s ministry in its most sa- 
lient features. But even if the chronological arrangement of the book 
be insisted upon, it is still fair to expect that this memorable vision 
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will most clearly reveal the distinctive character of Isaiah’s mes- 
sage. For in that case it marks the culminating point of his ear- 
liest activity, the record of which we possess in chaps. ii-v. During 
these first years, undisturbed by any external crisis, the youthful 
prophet was permitted to give free play tu his individuality in the 
utterance of revealed truth as was no longer possible under the com- 
plex conditions of the later period. As an interlude, no less than 
as a prelude, therefore, the sixth chapter must be assumed to 
strike the keynote for all that is typically Isaianic in his prophe- 
cies. In the one case the share which the vision had in determin 
ing the prophet’s tone will, of course, have to be estimated as 
greater than in the other; but for the representative and exponen- 
tial significance of the vision it makes little difference which of the 
two views we adopt. 


Doubts have been expressed concerning the historical accuracy 
of the chapter. Not that the Isaianic authorship is called in 
question. But it has been long deemed psychologically inconceiv- 


able that the prophet should have entered upon the labor of his 
life with such gloomy foreknowledge of the result as is here 
imparted to him according to vers. 9-13. If he had known that the 
effect of his preaching would be hardening and judgment, he could 
not, it is said, have preserved that zeal and hopefulness which all 
his prophecies reflect. Consequently it has been assumed that 
Isaiah wrote this account of his vision long after its occurrence, and 
unconsciously carried back the experience of his subsequent labors 
into the first divine summons that had come to him: It is inter- 
esting to observe how the most advanced criticism of Isaiah has 
been led to abandon this once fashionable opinion, so as now to 
admit that there are no valid reasons why the vision should not 
have been received in precisely that form, vers. 9-13* included, in 
the year to which the title assigns it, the death-year of King 
Uzziah. Duhm, Hackmann and Cheyne agree in this opinion. 
The fact alone that in the year 734 Isaiah had a son old enough to 
accompany him to his memorable interview with King Ahaz, and 
that this son had been called, evidently at his birth, Shear Jashubh, 
‘* @ remnant only shall return,’’ suffices to vindicate the historical 
character of chap. vi. 9-13. Shear Jashubh expresses the same 
thought as is developed in these verses.* Isaiah, therefore, must 

* Hackmann, though accepting the historical accuracy of vers. 9-13, adheres 
to the current critical judgment that these verses, if understood of Judah, are 
irreconcilable with Isaiah’s subsequent hopeful attitude and persistent labor 
for the southern kingdom (Die Zukunftserwartung des Jesaia, pp. 70-76). He 
solves the difficulty by boldly affirming that the subject of chap. vi and of a 
series of other prophecies belonging to Isaiah’s earliest period is northern 
Israel and not, as has been commonly supposed, Judah. Cheyne, while 
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have believed at a very early date of his ministry, that only a 
remnant would be saved and the great mass of the people perish. 
But apart from this external evidence, the theory referred to, as we 
shall have occasion to show, judges the prophet by a modern and 
therefore psychologically false standard, besides leaving altogether 
out of account the supernatural factor. 

The sixth chapter describes the prophet’s commission to be the 
messenger of judgment to Israel in a way which invites comparison 
with the first call of Jeremiah. There is an important difference 
between the two, however. Jeremiah’s visions on that occasion par- 
took of the ordinary nature of prophetic visions in that they con- 
tained symbolic expressions of certain truths or events he was to 
proclaim. He saw the rod of an almond tree, indicating that Jehovah 
would watch over His word to perform it, and a seething caldron 
whose face was from the north, signifying that out of the north 
evil would break upon the inhabitants of the land. Isaiah in his 
vision sees nothing but Jehovah Himself, for the temple, the 
throne, the seraphim, the altar, all serve the one purpose of making 
Jehovah the supreme and central figure and possess no independent 
significance. When towards the close the commission is given 
and its contents are communicated, this is done by direct speech of 
Him who appears in the vision, the revealing word remaining as it 
were in close personal contact with Jehovah and not receiving any 
further symbolic embodiment. The whole vision is constructed 
on the plan of a theophany. That it was so understood by Isaiah 
is clear from his dwelling at greater length upon the manner in 
which Jehovah appeared, and upon the impression made by His 
appearance, than upon the mission that so closely concerned him- 
self. We here discover the first outstanding feature of Isaiah’s 
prophecy, what may be called its theophanic character. In every 
message he has to proclaim, in every interpretation of nature and 
history he is sent to make, we see rising up before us this same 
divine presence which rose up before the prophet in the temple, 
Self-manifestation of Jehovah is the fundamental aspect of every 
utterance or discourse. All bears the one personal face. Other 
prophets may make us see with greater distinctness some single 
following him (and Duhm) in many other respects, does not follow here. 
Few will be disposed to believe that ‘‘this people’’ (vers. 9, 10), spoken toa 
Judean prophet, can mean northern Israel. In Hackmann’s opinion, the rem- 
nant typified by Shear Jashubh is the entire southern kingdom. But it is 
simply impossible that so important an item of Isaiah’s expectations, if he had 
actually believed in a conversion of all Judah, should not in some way have 
found recognition in the vision of chap. vi. According to Hackmann, Judah 
is not so much as mentioned in this chapter, for the last words of ver. 13 con- 
taining a reference to ‘‘the holy seed ”’ he considers a late gloss. 
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work or purpose of Jehovah: there is none who gives us a more 
real sense of how the one Jehovah reveals Himself in the entire 
unfolding of His counsel and all His works. But the impression 
thus made upon the reader is the most immediate reflex of a 
corresponding impression upon the prophet’s part. Isaiah could 
not have communicated this feeling to such an extent had he not 
been under its powerful and lasting influence himself. His whole 
ministry is as much the outgrowth of a continuous vision of God 
as the call in the sixth chapter was the natural issue of the mo- 
mentary theophany there recorded. 

To this must immediately be added another feature of equal 
prominence and importance. The theophany in the temple is 
clearly intended to place in the strongest possible contrast the 
absolute divinity of Jehovah and the relativity and dependence of 
created existence. Among all the prophets Isaiah was endowed 
with the keenest appreciation of the antithesis between God and 
not-God, The personal presence of Jehovah found by him every- 
where bears features most distinctively divine, unique in their 
divinity. That the scene of the sixth chapter is the temple becomes 
highly significant in this connection. It makes little difference 
whether with some expositors we think of the heavenly temple, or 
with others of the sanctuary on Zion: even in the latter case the 
careful adjustment of details to the main purpose shows that a deeper 
explanation is required than Isaiah’s accidental presence there. 
In Jehovah’s temple everything is expressive of His holiness, 
pervaded by the atmosphere of the divine: here everything 
created covers and humbles and effaces itself. Most strikingly 
this idea is symbolized by the seraphim, who, though themselves 
the highest representatives of a higher world, yet in the presence 
of God are made to feel their own insignificance as profoundly as 
the earth-born prophet. Owing to this heightened sense of divinity, 
as specifically distinct from all other being, the idea of God obtains 


in the prophecies of Isaiah a peculiar ascendancy and pervasive- 


ness. God becomes the one supreme reality from whom every 
thing else derives its significance. The thought of Jehovah 
expands until it fills all the recesses of creation, and there is no 
place left for any other being except as a medium for reflecting 
the divine glory. Not less than three times in his brief account 
of the vision does the prophet speak of a fulfilling presence to 
impress us with this idea. Jehovah’s train fills the temple, the 
whole earth is full of His glory, the house is filled with smoke. 
Tke words in ver. 3 become still more suggestive if, in closer 
adherence to the original, we render: ‘‘ the fulness of the earth is 
(nothing but) His glory.’? That of which the philosopher spoke 
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as the seeing of all things in God has here found its practical reali- 
zation in a religious sense. 

Still in another respect is the temple vision prefigurative of the 
life-work it inaugurates. If objectively the place of the divine 
presence, the temple is subjectively the place of worship. Asa 
result of the God-centred character of his prophecy, Isaiah’s religious 
nature is strongly affected by the revelations he communicates. 
Never was divine truth brought into fuller harmony with a proph- 
et’s soul, never did human heartstrings vibrate more responsively 
at the lightest touch of the divine word than Isaiah’s. As the 
theophany in the vision stirred him to the profoundest worship, so 
all subsequent disclosures of Jehovah’s nature and _ purpose 
awakened a continuous echo in his intensely religious nature. 
Nothing is more characteristic of Isaiah’s prophecies than this 
fervor of religious appreciation so equably pervading them from 
beginning to end. And this spiritual responsiveness is of a pecu- 
liarly fundamental type. As in the revelation-content of his oracles 
the specifically divine element is everywhere emphasized, so the 
prophet’s subjective experience exhibits religion in its elementary 
form, the pure quintessence of worship. For this reason the Book 
of Isaiah offers better opportunities than any other Old Testament 
writing, the Psalms excepted, for studying and analyzing religion 
on its psychological side. Not only in this vision, but throughout, 
wherever the specifically religious chord is struck, three distinct 
notes make themselves heard. The first is that of vivid perception 
of the essential divinity of Jehovah, of the infinite majesty of His 
Being. The second is the note of intense realization of the dis- 
tance between Jehovah’s greatness and purity and the littleness 
and sinfulness of the creature. These two elements are inseparably 
united in the consciousness of Isaiah : every time that the transcen- 
dent glory of God breaks in upon his vision, there follows without 
fail this reflex judgment on the finiteness and dependence of self, 
a most striking scriptural illustration of the truth of Augustine’s 
view concerning the interdependence of the God-consciousness and 
the self-consciousness, though assuming, of course, a far less intel- 
lectual form in the mind of the Old Testament prophet than in 
that of the Church father. Finally, the third note heard is that 
of joyful self-surrender, wherein Isaiah, at first overwhelmed by 
the revelation of the divine majesty, regains his mental poise and 
comes to rest in the worship of Jehovah as the only satisfying 
purpose of all created existence. 

As a result of this deep religious interest in the self-revelation 
of Jehovah through His word and works, Isaiah’s personal life 


becomes in an unusual degree subordinated to his official calling. 
29 
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Because the conception of Jehovah dominates his prophecy, his 
prophecy dominates his life. Fora tragic conflict between the 
objective message and the subjective sympathies of its bearer, 
such as we witness in Jeremiah, there is no place here. The reason 
is not that Isaiah’s oracles are less denunciatory and severe, but 
his interest is so concentrated upon the divine factor of what 
passes before his vision as to leave scarcely room for any sympa- 
thetic reaction of a different kind. There is on the pages of the 
Old Testament no record of a life more entirely consumed on the 
altar of service than Isaiah’s; but the service was before all things 
service of Jehovah. According to the account of the sixth chapter 
itself, the ery, ‘‘ Send me,’’ was a cry uttered under the constraint 
of the vision of the divine glory. Because this was so there was 
no recoiling when the disclosure followed that the ministry to be 
undertaken would be one of hardening and judgment. The trem- 
bling question, ‘‘ Lord, how long ?’’ is the only form in which the 
prophet’s patriotic instinct for a moment asserts itself. After that 
all is resignation. No word of plaintive comment at the close is 
allowed to break the majestic force of the divine announcement. 
To a consciousness thus centred and anchored in God, it could 
never become more than a secondary question what would be the 
issue judged from a purely human or national standpoint. It is 
in overlooking this fact that the psychological criticism of the accu- 
racy of the sixth chapter has been chiefly at fault. The truth is that 
the prophetic mind in general and that of Isaiah in particular were 


swayed by far more elementary and more centrally religious forces 


than the modern theory with its one-sided emphasis upon the 
ethical mission of prophetism allows for. But, if once compelled 
to admit the influence of these deeper motives, we have no right 
to assert @ priori that they were insufficient to sustain the prophet 
in the plain prospect of his failure as a preacher of righteousness. 
Indications are not wanting that a regard to higher interests than 
the fate of his people gave Isaiah strength in the most critical 
stages of his ministry. He knew that even when Jehovah does His 
strange work and brings to pass His strange act, His purposes are 
accomplished and His honor vindicated, and he rested in the thought 
that the ultimate value of prophetic service is to be measured by 
this standard alone: ‘' I will wait for Jehovah that hideth His face 
from the house of Jacob, and I will look for Him.”’ 

All the features we have thus gathered from the sixth chapter as 
characteristic of the tone and temper of Isaiah’s prophecy point in 
one direction. They show how the prophet’s mind was absolutely 
determined by the idea of God. Isaiah is the most theocentric 
among the prophetic writers. This, and this alone, will explain 
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the marked peculiarities of his discourses. But, if such is un- 
doubtedly the case, the question becomes of absorbing interest 
how far this theocentric view-point can be shown to stand in vital 
connection not merely with the subjective coloring of these proph- 
ecies, but likewise with the remarkable wealth and fertility of the 
doctrinal material displayed therein. Can we trace in detail how 
the wide extent of the vision of truth granted to Isaiah was 
actually dependent upon the theocentrie elevation of his stand- 
point ? 

For a reason already mentioned, the earliest discourses (those 
preceding the crisis of 734) are best adapted to supply the answer 
to this question. Besides chaps. ii-v, we may count among these 
chaps. ix. 8-x. 4, whereas chap. i must have been written at a later 
date,—if not during the campaign of Sennacherib, at least in or 
after 734. The sections thus included exhibit not a few points of 
contact with the Book of Amos, which may be accounted for by 
Isaiah’s acquaintance with the oracles of the older Judean prophet, 
partly also by the similarity of conditions, political and social, 
under wuich the two performed their ministry (cf. Isa. ili. 6 with 
Amos vi. 10; Isa. iii. 16, seg., with Amos iv. 1; Isa. v. 11, seq., 
with Amos vi. 5, seqg.; Isa. v. 20, with Amos vi. 12; Isa. ix. 8, seq., 
with Amosiv. 6, seg.). But the likeness is not confined to such 
formal features; there is a noteworthy doctrinal resemblance in 
the descriptions given by Amos and Isaiah of the nature and 
attributes of Jehovah. Both emphasize strongly the absoluteness 
and infinitude of the divine existence and activity. Amos, how- 
ever, always does so with the definite, practical end in view of 
lending torce by these descriptions to the one great burden of 


righteous judgment which all his energy is intent upon deliver- 
ing. His interest is ethical and he summons the divine omnipo- 
tence, omnipresence and omniscience to give adequate expression 
to the force of his moral indignation. This, and no other, is the 


> as a certain writer has 


meaning of these ‘‘ lyrical intermezzos,’ 
called them (iv. 13, v. 8, 9, ix. 6), which the latest phase of 
criticism is just now engaged in eliminating from the Book of 
Amos. In Isaiah this same aspect of the divine nature is dwelt 
upon for its own independent significance, because it reveals in the 
strongest possible manner that divinity of Jehovah in which no 
creature can share. Owing to this independent interest the result- 
ing statements are both richer in content and more developed in 
doctrinal precision. 

First of all, Isaiah’s monotheism is most sharply formulated. 
The idols are Elilim ‘‘ vanities’ (11. 8, 18, 20), a term probably 
meant as a word-play on the meaning of El, the true God. To 
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represent this monotheism as not yet reflecting upon the unreality 
of the heathen gods except for Israel (with Baudissin), or to 
tone it down to a nascent belief (with Kuenen and many 
others), we cannot but attribute to an imperfect appreciation 
of the innermost spirit of Isaiah’s theology. Even if there 
were not iil. 2-4* and vi. 3, the antithesis between Jehovah 
and the idols which pervades chap. ii admits of no other construc- 
tion than that divinity is the exclusive attribute of Jehovah.t+ Be- 
cause idols are the caricature of divinity, idolatry is the caricature 
of religion. How little thought the prophet has of placing the 
idols in a category by themselves, somewhere beneath Jehovah, 
yet as in a lower sense divine, appears from the statement (11. 8, 
9) that the worship of idols degrades whilst true religion uplifts 
man. To be sure, all this is said of images; but the underlying 
thought is that the material product constitutes all the reality 
which the deities represented by these images possess. Isaiah 
knows of no gradations to fill up the distance between Jehovah 
and the creature ; it is an infinite distance, in which there is no 
place for any intermediate being. And as Jehovah has the only 
title to divinity, so He is the only absolute agent. Man has a 
breath in his nostrils, is dependent on an extraneous source of life 
(ii. 22), is therefore weak and perishable, whilst Jehovah is spirit 
moved from and by Himself, inexhaustible in power, much more 
being implied in this term than what is ordinarily understood by 
the spirituality, in the sense of the immateriality, of God. 

The most conspicuous divine attributes, however, are with Isaiah 
holiness and glory, the former of which occupies so central a place 
in the prophet’s conception of Jehovah as to give rise to the distine- 
tively Isaianic name, ‘‘ The Holy One of Israel.’’ { Diestel’s inter- 
pretation of this name, ‘‘ The One consecrated to Israel,’’ in connec- 
tion with his view that holiness is always a relation-term, meaning 
either the appurtenance of persons and things to Jehovah or the ap- 
purtenance of Jehovah to His people, can scarcely be maintained.$ 
God’s covenant relation to Israel is indeed implied in the name, 
not, however, in the word Kadosh, but rather in the added ‘‘ of 


* Made post-exilic by Hackmann and brought down by Cheyne even to the 
early part of the Greek period, whilst Duhm in his commentary still considers 
it probably Isaiah’s. ~ 

+ In the later discourses chap. xxxi, 3, ‘“‘The Egyptians are men and 
not God; and their horses flesh and not spirit,’’ a passage of undoubted 
genuineness, is decisive on this point. The manner in which the Egyptian 
gods are here simply ignored as a factor in the contest speaks more emphati- 
cally than any positive statement could speak. 

tjBesides in Isaiah it occurs in Jeremiah and a couple of times in the 
Psalms. Cf. Hos. xi. 9; Ez. xxxix, 7. 

$ So still Duff's Old Testament Theology, pp. 161, seq. 
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Israel,’’ the whole phrase embodying not one conception, but 
combining the two poles in the prophet’s idea of Jehovah. Holli- 
ness predicated of God is with Isaiah always a comparative term, 
descriptive by means of contrast, with a constant side-reference to 
what is not-God. Its remarkable prominence is due to nothing 
else than that it gives most pointed and comprehensive expression 
to the fundamental contrast in which all the inspired thinking of 
Isaiah moves. In the widest sense holiness is equivalent to all 
that which renders Jehovah distinct from every other being with- 
out special restriction to the ethical sphere. This idea of distinct- 
ness assumes, however, with Isaiah, almost invariably the charac- 
teristic form of exaltation and lofty majesty. The prophet naturally 
associates it with figures of height (ef. vi. 1, and for a classical 
passage in the later discourses, lvil. 15). The doxology of the 
seraphim ascribes holiness to Jehovah in this widest sense, since 
the immediately subjoined clause:* ‘‘ The whole earth is the 
fulness of His glory,’’ forbids limiting it to ethical perfection, and 
since, moreover, it is proclaimed by the seraphim with evident 
realization of the distance it creates between Jehovah and them- 
selves. Here, then, the contrast expressed in Hosea xi.9: ‘* I am 
God and not man, the Holy One,’’ has been traced to its ultimate 
foundation, and holiness has been clearly grasped as incomparable 
divinity. 

But the most striking peculiarity of Isaiah’s teaching on 
this subject will appear when we consider that the same point 
of view is consistently adhered to where the prophet has in mind 
not this so-called metaphysical, but the ethical holiness of Jehovah. 
The precise relation between these two applications of the idea of 
holiness in the Old Testament is somewhat of a problem, inasmuch 
as the central feature in the former, that of incommunicableness, 
would seem to have been no longer retained in the latter, ethical 
character being shared by the creature with Jehovah. The true 
solution of the problem is nowhere indicated so clearly as in Isaiah. 
His fundamental belief that God is exalted above every creature, 
leads him to combine the two elements of infinite majesty and 
moral excellence into a single harmonious conception, the grandest 
conception of holiness in all prophecy. This will explain why in 
the ethical sphere the prophet draws the same sharp line of 
demarkation between God and the creature as elsewhere, and 
speaks even here, not as we are accustomed to do, in terms of 


* The two clauses do not express a contrast between Israel or the temple 
where Jehovah’s holiness is known and the whole earth where his glory is 
known. As will appear immediately, holiness and glory are not separated 
but concentric attributes of divinity. 
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intensity, but in terms of dimension (v. 16). Undoubtedly his 
acute sense of the universal sinfulness of man has something to do 
with the absoluteness of the contrast, but much more is intended. 
Even apart from all consciousness of sin the divine holiness is so 
majestic as to fill the created mind with awe. In it Jehovah’s 
divinity, as it were, concentrates itself. It involves not merely 
that His nature is stainless, empirically free from sin; He is 
exalted above the possibility of sin; in Him as the absolutely 
good evil cannot enter. 

Further, from this combination between the ideas of absolute 
divinity and moral perfection Isaiah gains a strictly theological 
basis for the principle of retributive righteousness. This also 
belongs to the uniqueness of Jehovah's holiness, that in Him it 
is attended with the sovereign right, the inherent need to vin- 
dicate its own supremacy. The vindicatory justice of God is 
but the absolute intensity of His holiness translated into action. 
We see this reflected most clearly in the peculiar emotion which 
the disclosure of Jehovah’s ethical holiness is represented as 
producing in sinful man; not merely the sense of uncleanness 
and guilt but the sense of ethical divinity brought to bear upon 
the creature, the fear of absolute moral dissolution expressed in 
the words: ‘‘ Woe is me, for I am undone; because I am a man of 
unclean lips, and I dwell in the midst of a people of unclean lips : 
for mine eyes have seen the King, Jehovah of Hosts.’’ * 

Closely connected with the conception of holiness is that of the 
divine Kabod or glory (iii. 8, iv. 2, 6, vi. 3). The latter is the 
outward manifestation of the former. Glory is revealed holiness 
in the metaphysical as well as in the ethical acceptance of the 
term. Falling within the visible sphere, Kabod is that to which 
the wxsthetic disposition, which forms so potent a factor in the 
prophet’s nature, attaches itself. Its esthetic significance appears 
from the combination of beauty and glory in chap. iv. 2. But 


the point to be observed is that this wstheticism also has its deepest 


root in the supremacy of the idea of God and is thoroughly religious 
in its character. Divinity and all-pervading self-revelation are to 
Isaiah’s thought inseparable one from the other; Jehovah being 
what He is must set His impress and image upon what exists 
beside Himself everywhere. And precisely because this reflec- 
tion of the divine nature in the visible world appeals to the instinct 

* It is of importance to mark the manner in which Isaiah’s general concep- 
tion of the divine holiness determines his ethical view of the same. The 
relation of the two as indicated above is clearly the opposite of that assumed 
by the evolutionary critics in their view of the development of prophetic 
monotheism. Isaiah’s advanced theology was not born of his ethical absolu- 
tism: to say the reverse would come nearer the truth. 
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of disinterested worship in the creature, it becomes the object of 
esthetic appreciation. Where an element of self-interest and fear 
enters, as in chap. ii, not Kabod but other terms are used. The 
prophet with his interest centred in God perceives the divine glory 
everywhere, in the world of nature, as the richness of his imagery 
drawn from that source testifies, and still more in the world of man. 
In reading, for example, the masterful description of the Assyrians 
in chap. v. 26-30, we feel the sensation of esthetic delight with 
which Isaiah beheld in them the power of Jehovah. Among Israel, 
however, and in Zion, the divine holiness is manifested in a special 
sense; consequently here the glory which is its accompaniment 
appears in a heightened, concentrated form. 

At still another point can we trace the influence of the supreme 
thought of Jehovah’s divinity in Isaiah’s teaching. Throughout, 
the prophet is keenly conscious of the divine character of the 
word of revelation and: of the immediate contact into which it 
brings its recipient with the supernatural world. It is on account 
of the holiness inherent in the word that his lips are cleansed in 
the vision in order that God’s message may pass over them. The 
doctrine of hardening also, formulated in chap. vi. 9, 10, is entirely 
in line with the principle that Jehovah’s word must be effective 
under all circumstances. If not believed and accepted, far from 
returning void, it exerts its energy in the opposite direction. A 
concrete illustration of this principle is given in chaps. ix. 8-x. 4, 
probably a prophecy and not a historical retrospect as most com- 
mentators assume. Here the word and its effect are so insepara- 
bly united that the former is said ‘‘ to light upon Israel,’’ each 
new message of rebuke, instead of leading to conversion, provok- 
ing Israel to new rebellion, to be followed by still severer distress, 
till at last wickedness burns as a fire and the land becomes one 
great forest aflame, rolling upward thick columns of smoke. In 
view of this undoubtedly early discourse, the theory that chap. vi. 
4, 10, must be subsequent interpretation of actual experience 
becomes entirely untenable. 

When next we inquire into Isaiah’s statements in these early 
prophecies concerning the relation between Jehovah and Israel, 
we still find the same point of view prevailing. It is the element 
of sovereign lordship in this relation which is most strongly 
ermphasized. Hence the favorite name, ‘‘ the King,’’ wherewith 
the prophet designates Jehovah. Even where the bond between 
God and Israel comes under consideration on its ethical side, it still 
remains for Isaiah a relation in which Israel is subservient to and 
exists for Jehovah. According to the parable of the fifth chapter 
the house of Israel and the men of Judah are a vineyard upon 
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which Jehovah has expended all possible labor for the purpose 
that it should bear Him fruit. Judgment and righteousness are 
fruit due unto God. Evidently the covenant-idea, although not 
entirely wanting in Isaiah, is less adapted to the expression of this 
thought, since it embodies either the reciprocal communion or the 
self-communication of the Covenant-Lord to His people. It is inter 
esting to compare Isaiah on this point with the one prophet to whom 
the covenant-idea occupies the central place—Hosea. In the closing 
chapter of Hosea, Jehovah is Himself represented as the tree from 
which Israel plucks fruit (Hos. xiv. 8). This is reversed in 
Isaiah : God here expects to reap fruit from Israel, His vineyard. 
And that this figure was not chosen by the prophet for a merely 
rhetorical purpose may be seen from chap. iii. 14, where it appears 
likewise as a characteristic description of the theocracy : the elders 
and princes have eaten up ‘‘ the vineyard,” which was Jehovah's 
own (cf. chap. xxvii. 2 seq.). 

The theocentric principle determines in a peculiar way also the 
prophet’s utterances on the subject of Israel’s sin. For first of 
all he measures sin by its contrast with the ideal which ought to be 
embodied in the life of the people of God. This ideal, described 
in chap. li. 1-4, is none other than that Israel shall be the perfect 
instrument for revealing Jehovah, being so thoroughly fashioned - 
after His Thora and having its life so entirely pervaded by His glory 
as to become the conspicuous centre of the religious concourse of 
all nations. This is what the prophet means by ‘ walking in the 
light of Jehovah ’’ (ver. 5), a condition from which the actual Israel 
was at the farthest remove. But not only in this general way, in 
detail also Isaiah recognizes the chief sin of Israel in their having 
obstructed and obscured that divine self-revelation for which they 
were designed to be the perfect receptacle (v. 24). For this 
reason the sin mentioned before all others in chap. 11 is the prac- 
tice of pagan divination (ver. 6), the offensive feature of which lies 
in this, that it involves a slight of Jehovah’s divinity, whose right 
it is to supply all Thora to Israel Himself. God’s people ought to 
be open constantly to the influx of divine truth proceeding from 
Him.* To idolatry and its abasing influence reference has been 
made already. It appears to Isaiah asa dishonoring of the majesty 
of Jehovah to exchange Him for something manufactured by man 
(ver. 8). 

But it is not through divination and idolatry alone that Israel 
has infringed upon the prerogative of divinity; the same prin- 
ciple is applied in still other directions. Luxurious and riotous 
living are condemned because inconsistent with the proper recep- 
tivity to Jehovah’s revelation. Those Judeans who rise up early 


* For a similar train of thought, see viii. 19, 20. 
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in the morning to follow strong drink and tarry late in the night 
till wine inflarmes them, whose feasts are harp and lute and tabret 
and pipe and wine, they are those who do not regard the work of 
Jehovah, neither have they considered the operation of His hands 
vv. 11, 12). ‘* The work of Jehovah ’’ is His work in history ; 
Isaiah requires that every truly religious man have his eyes and 
ears open to what the course of events as well as the word of 
prophecy forecasts of the divine purpose, for history is a revelation of 
Jehovah, an architectonic work in which His thoughts are 
embodied.* The people go into captivity for the lack of such knowl- 
edge (v.13). Most clearly, however, does Isaiah’s theocentric stand- 
point reveal itself in his condemnation of pride, the most prominent 
form of sin in these early discourses. Pride of wealth, pride of 
military equipment, pride of art, pride of coquetry, pride of intel- 
lect, all fall under the same charge (ii. 11, 12-15, 17, iii. 16-25, 
v. 14-21, ix. 9, 10). Isaiah himself, as we have seen, is respon- 
sive to every type of beauty and grandeur the world presents to 
his view. And yet he condemns the silver, the gold, the pleasant 
imagery, the fine apparel of the daughters of Zion. Beauty irre- 
ligiously appreciated detracts from the glory of Jehovah. The 
fulness of the earth belongs to Him, and to take any natural 
object, intended to reflect His divinity, for the purpose of making 
it setve the exaltation of the creature, is the essence of sin. How 
universal and fundamental is the prophet’s perception of this prin- 
ciple may be seen from his condemnation of the pride of the 
Assyrian power in a later discourse (x. 12, 18). It made no differ- 
ence whether the boasters were the petty rulers of Judea or the 
powerful monarchs of the East. Apart from Jehovah there is no 
greatness in any creature. The claims of the Assyrian are blas- 
phemous. Its highest embodiment the sin of pride has found in 
that king of Babel, the last representative of the world power 
that came within Isaiah’s ken, who said in his heart: ‘‘ I will 
exalt my throne above the stars of God: I will sit upon the mount 
of the congregation (7. e., the mythical mountain where the gods 
assemble) in the uttermost parts of the north ; I will ascend above 
the heights of the clouds ; I will be like the Most High ” (xiv. 138, 
14). Pride is, therefore, self-deification, and such self-deifying 
pride being the controlling principle of diabolical sin, it was not 
unnatural to find in the king of Babel here described the type of 
Satan (cf. Luke x. 18; Rev. ix. 1).+ 


* Primarily it is, of course, the duty of the prophet as ‘‘watchman’”’ to 
observe what is developing. On this, however, as on other points, the specific 
task of the prophet is generalized. To the ideal of prophetism all should attain. 

+ Hence Satan’s name Lucifer given him from the Latin of this passage by 
Tertullian and Gregory the Great. 
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Even where Isaiah denounces the sin of oppression of the poor, 
so familiar from Amos, and the acquisition of vast landed proper- 
ties, his motive is not so much ethical as religious. The amassing 
of land in the hands of a few is to him not merely a moral evil 
because often accomplished by foul means, nor merely a social evil 
because creating great disparity, but primarily a religious evil, 
because it deprives the poor man of the basis on which in the 
theocracy his relation to Jehovah rests (v. 8). God enters into 
judgment with the elders and princes of His people because they 
have eaten up the vineyard, that is, according to chap. v. 7, 
appropriated for themselves what belonged to Jehovah. 

If the idea of God thus determines the prophet’s arraignment of 
sin, it is equally influential in shaping his vision of judgment. 
The central thought of the prophecy of judgment in chap. ii is 
that of ‘‘ the day of Jehovah.’’ We know this conception from 
Amos, but it is highly interesting to observe in how entirely 
different a way it is handled by the two prophets. With Amos 
the day of Jehovah is a day of punishment of the wicked, it is 
darkness and not light, very darkness and no brightness in it (v. 
20). The sweeping away of evil is the supreme interest of this 
prophet of righteousness; hence he depicts the scene from its sub- 


jective and human side. Isaiah immediately shows the theological 


bent of his spirit in seizing upon the day of judgment as the occa- 
sion for a supreme self-manifestation of Jehovah. Punishment for 
him becomes revelation, theophany, together with the unmasking 
of what is falsely deified. Thus the day of Jehovah will be in 
the full sense what its name entitles it to be, a day in which He is 
the central figure, attracting by His glorious appearance the atten- 
tion of all (ef. v. 16). The double refrain in chap. ii, ‘‘ Jehovah 
alone shall be exalted in that day ’’ (vers. 11, 17) and ‘‘ The terror 
of Jehovah and the glory of His majesty ”’ (vers. 10, 19, 21), is 
intended to heighten the effect of this conception. With reference 
to it are chosen also the two figures in which the idea of judgment 
is clothed, that of the storm and the earthquake. The former is 
adapted to picture the overthrow of everything high and exalted 
with which sinful pride has in any way been associated. This 
storm strikes first the forests of the north, the cedars of Lebanon, 
the oaks of Bashan, next it descends upon fortresses and cities, then 
from the land it passes over to the sea to wreck the ships of Tar- 
shish.* All this has been abused to exalt man, therefore it must 
be humbled in order that the loftiness of man may be bowed 
down, and the haughtiness of man brought low (ver. 17). What 


* Compare the fine appreciation of the beauty of this passage in Duhm’s 
Commentary, p. 21. 
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the storm does for the high objects, that the earthquake accomplishes 
for the idols. It exposes their impotence and worthlessness, so 
that men throw them to the moles and to the bats. So centred is 
Isaiah’s interest upon the divine aspect, the theophany of this judg- 
ment scene, that even the final fate of the sinners themselves 
remains undefined and in obscurity. After all the pride of nature 
and art has fallen, the prophet with fine skill shows us men hiding 
themselves in caverns and clefts, leaving Jehovah alone on the 
scene with His solitary majesty. Nor ought it to be overlooked 
that here again the theocentric treatment is that which not merely 
renders the description sublime, but also what gives it its specific 
doctrinal value. The reader instinctively feels that the drama 
here enacted is on too large a scale and of too grand proportions 
to be a national judgment on Israel and no more. It is the judg- 
ment of the world. Subsequent revelation bears witness to this 
by borrowing from it for its descriptions of this last event. The 
fitting finale is, ‘‘ Cease ye from man whose breath is in his 
nostrils: for wherein is he to be accounted of ?”’ 

Finally, glancing at the remaining eschatological ideas of these 
early prophecies, we observe on more than one point the influence 
of the same spirit. Isaiah confidently expects a new beginning 
of things after the judgment.* The universalistic form which this 
expectation assumes in chap. ii. 1-4, is clearly dependent on the 
exalted character of Him who dwells on Zion. This character 
reflected in the ideal worship of the later days, when the mountain 
of Jehovah’s house shall be established in the top of the moun- 
tains, is to the prophet the pledge of the future recognition of 
Israel’s God by all nations. ‘Two features in this are significant : 
it is the worship of Jehovah connected with the temple which 
constitutes for Isaiah the final goal of this world-conversion, and, 
side by side with this, emphasis is placed on the larger sphere 
which will be opened up for the self-revelation of Jehovah. Both 
these thoughts we have found to be typically Isaianic and prominent 
in other connections.t As to the origin of the new Israel and the 


* What the critics at present endeavor to eliminate from Amos, they must 
admit for Isaiah. Query: If the consistency of the prophecy of judgment 
must be broken somewhere, why not in Amos as easily as later on? Isaiah is 
as strong in his representation of the inexorable character of the divine justice 
as his predecessor. 

+ Hackmann argues from both features in favor of a post-exilic, Judaistic 
origin of the prophecy (pp. 128-130, 146). How the importance attributed to 
the temple can be out of place in the book of a prophet who wrote chap. vi 
it is difficult to see. That the Thora sought by the nations is the priestly 
Thora proceeding from the temple is not said in ver. 3. Zion comes under con- 
sideration here simply as the dwelling-place of Jehovah, who gives his Thora 
either by priest or by prophet. It is likewise incorrect to say, as Hackmann 
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new state of things in general, while maintaining throughout the 
continuity between what now is and then is to be (vi. 13, iv. 2, 3), 
the prophet yet even more strongly emphasizes the creative 
activity of God in their production. Indeed, he traces this pro- 
duction back into the sovereign counsel of Jehovah, finding at its 
basis the divine predestination. None shall be called holy but 
those that are written unto life in Jerusalem (iv. 3). If in the 
outcome the new Israel is to be the perfect revelation of Jehovah, 
then its first ideal origin must be the product of His choice. 

In connection with this thought the Israel of the promise ceases 
to be a thing of the mere future and assumes a present reality, leads 
a hidden life in the midst of the outward organization as the vital 
stock and substance thereof (vi. 13). This is a step in advance of 
Amos and Hosea. By them, to be sure, the presence of a better 
remnant, of righteous, poor ones, is always recognized, but there 
is no bond connecting them. Isaiah conceives of these as an 
organic unity and creates for them the designation ‘‘ the holy 
seed,’’ a new name expressive of a new idea. Perhaps it is also 
due to this train of ideas when nothing is said in these discourses 
of the subjective change of the people, of their conversion to the true 
service of Jehovah In this respect again Isaiah stands decidedly 
nearer to Amos than to Hosea. Hosea dwells at length upon the 
moral impression the judgment will produce upon the heart of the 
remnant of Israel. Amos sees the judgment so entirely as righteous 
retribution that he cannot think of it under any other aspect, and 
without transition places the threatening and the promise side by 
side, much to the confusion of some critics who cannot understand 
this and think that Amos ix. 8-15 must be of a later hand. The 
same absence of connection is observed in Isaiah’s early prophe- 
cies, probably because from his theocentric standpoint the new 
Israel was already potentially given. The judgment serves no 
other purpose than extirpation of the evil mass (iv. 4). 

The question how far the personal Messianic element plays a 
role in the oldest eschatology of Isaiah is beset with great difficul- 
ties, owing to the uncertainty of the exegesis of chap. iv. 2. But 
whichever of the contending views be adopted, whether ‘‘ the 
branch of Jehovah ’’ be made directly Messianic, in the sense of 
Jer, xxilil. 5, xxxill. 15, and Zech. iii. 8, vi. 12, or be understood 
primarily of the growth of the soil, miraculously produced by 
Jehovah in the land left waste by judgment, and in this capacity 


does, that the exalted mountain is representative of the people of Jehovah and 
therefore must reflect the self-consciousness of the post-exilic Jews. There is 
not a word to suggest this. The exaltation of Jehovah’s house and conse- 
quently of Jehovah, not of the people, is the main thought. 
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typical of the Messiah, it is plain that in either case the signifi- 
cance of the phrase lies in the prominence it gives to the exclusive 
operation of the divine factor. If and in so far as the Messiah 
here appears, He appears in harmony with the general character 
of these prophecies, not from the active, but from the passive 
side, as a product, a gift, a special incarnation of the glory of 
Jehovah.* 

In the closing verses of chap. iv, the prophetic vision of the 
new order of things gazes upon the final glory. As Isaiah’s min- 
istry opened with a temple-scene, so the first cycle of prophecies 
in chap. ii-iv ends with a temple-scene, but enlarged, the whole 
of Mount Zion being changed into a sanctuary with the visible 
symbol of the divine presence hovering over it. Here once more 
the impulse of worship, which reigned supreme in the prophet’s 
soul, asserts itself. Nothing is more characteristic of this escha- 
tological outlook than that the highest privilege awaiting the 
people of God consists in an unlimited opportunity for engaging in 
religious service. All the inhabitants of the new city shall be 
holy, that is fully consecrated to Jehovah. Neither the alternation 
of day and night, nor the vicissitudes of the weather, will interfere 
any longer with the assemblies gathered for worship. ‘‘ For 
Jehovah will create over the whole habitation of Mount Zion 

. acloud and smoke by day and the brilliancy of a flaming 
fire by night,’’ and ‘‘ over all the glory shall be acanopy.’’ ‘‘ And 
there shall be a pavilion for a shadow in the daytime from the 
heat, and for a refuge and for a covert from storm and from rain.”’ 
Face to face with the new Jerusalem Isaiah’s interest still centres 
in the fact that there the perfect religion will be realized; and once 
more it is owing to the moulding influence of this supreme idea 
that the prophecy strips off all national limitations and assumes 
features found worthy to be copied by subsequent inspired escha- 
tological painters from Isaiah himself in his later discourses onward 
to St. John in the New Testament Apocalypse. 

Our rapid survey of the doctrinal material of the prophecies 
selected leaves no doubt concerning what must be the answer to 
the question put at the beginning. The controlling, unifying, 
productive principle of Isaiah’s teaching lies in the complete sub- 
ordination of every other thought to that of the divine glory. 
This is the secret of the prophet’s power. As to the single 
elements of the revelation-content of these discourses, they are 
scarcely different from what is presented by Amos and Hosea. 
And yet the total doctrinal result is strikingly new, because all 


* This agrees with the manner in which the Messiah is introduced in chap 
ix. 6: ‘‘ Unto us a child is born, unto us a son is given.” 
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these elements have here entered into the service of one idea, the 
only idea equally favorable to breadth of objective outlook and to 
depth of religious experience and to the maturing of all the noble 
fruits which depend on the intimate union of these two. With 
Isaiah the desire to view all things in the unity of the divine plan 
and purpose was born from the very love of God, so entirely the 
result of identification in thought and sympathy with Jehovah as 
to be a worship in itself, and the fire of this love and worship in 
turn was constantly kindled by the vision of Jehovah’s glory in all 
His works. 

If we look for a companion to this princely mind in the history 
of revelation, the case of Paul naturally suggests itself. Notwith- 
standing the immense difference necessarily created by the modified 
conditions of time and environment, Isaiah and Paul are remark- 
ably alike in the distinctive features of their character and mes- 
sage. In both there is the same deep impression of the infinite 
majesty and absolute sovereignty of Jehovah, the same intense 
conviction of the awfulness of the divine justice and the inexor- 
able nature of its claims, the same overwhelming sense of the 
insignificance, the unworthiness, the helplessness of sinful man, 
the same insistence upon the exclusive activity of God in the 
work of salvation, the same prominence of the idea of faith, 
the same abounding trust in the marvelous, condescending 
grace of God, the same unlimited and illimitable faith in 
the world-embracing scope of the divine purpose. Paul seems 
to have felt the congeniality of Isaiah’s mind to his own. 
He quotes from him often and with that fine spiritual insight 
which penetrates beyond the surface meaning of a passage into 
the innermost mind of the author and divines the subtle shade of 
his momentary thought and feeling. ‘‘ Isaiah is very bold,’’ he 
exclaims, with evident appreciation of a- trait exemplified to a 
high degree in his own character. 

The parallelism between Isaiah and Paul tempts us to draw an- 
other, and tind in the work of the Old Testament prophet the pre- 
figuration of that type of Christian thought and activity which 
is associated with the names of Augustine and Calvin. It is cer- 
tainly within the limits of historical sobriety to say that Isaiah is 
the Augustinian and the Calvinist among the prophets. Not as if 
the other inspired writers could have represented or did represent 
any view of Jehovah's relation to the world fundamentally differ- 
mt from his; but with Isaiah this principle bursts into the clear 
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ight of conscious recognition and acquires that intensity and fruit- 
fulness which only the highest truths consciously apprehended are 
capable of developing. Comparisons between figures and move- 
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ments belonging to the history of revelation, on the one hand, and 
the history of theology, on the other hand, are not to be indis- 
criminately indulged in, because too often they obliterate the differ- 
ence between the infallible truth of God and the fallible thought 
of man; but if once the line of continuity is traced back from 
Calvin to Augustine and from Augustine to Paul, there is reason 
to go one step farther, and, prolonging it into the old dispensation, 
to place at its beginning Isaiah the prophet. 


PRINCETON. GEERHARDUS VOs. 





V. 
APOSTOLIC AND MODERN MISSIONS. 


III. MerrTnHops. 


’ we of the present day are 


Y the term ‘‘ missionary methods,’ 
apt to mean simply the modes of operation adopted by mis- 
sionaries on the field. We speak of preaching as a missionary 
method, or of printing and distributing the Scriptures as a mission- 
ary method ; but we would not, perhaps, think of including under 
that term the means employed at home for raising the funds 
needed to send out missionaries, or the principles upon which a 
Mission Board should decide whether or not it should enter a new 
field. Yet the latter are missionary methods no less than the 
former, and in speaking of apostolic missions we must use the term 
‘*methods’’ in this more comprehensive sense. Fer in the apos- 
tolic Church there was not, and in the nature of the case there could 
not be, that sharp distinction between the Church and its mission 
aries which obtains to-day. As was suggested in the opening 
paper of this series, the whole membership of the Pentecostal 
Church was engaged in the proclamation of the Gospel. Nor was 
there any distinction of home field from foreign field. Every 
place, even Jerusalem, was at first foreign field to the disciples of 
Jesus. It is well, perhaps, that we are compelled to remind our- 
selves that in the beginning the whole work of missions, the devis- 
ing and use of means for meeting all the varied necessities of the 
work, lay upon the whole Church. We are apt to think that the 
work of missions belongs chiefly to missionaries specifically so 
valled, and embraces little beyond what such missionaries can 
accomplish. No more valuable fruit could be gathered from a 
fresh study of apostolic missions than a renewal of the conviction 
that missions is the work, not of a part of the Church, but of the 
Church, and that for the accomplishment of the whole work of 
missions no agency short of the whole Church is sufficient. 

Using the term missionary methods in the larger sense which 
has been suggested, the first topic to which we invite attention is 
the geographical plan of apostolic missions. Our Lord’s command 
was to make disciples of all the nations, to preach the Gospel to 
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the whole creation. A work so vast could never be accomplished, 
or even rightly begun, by haphazard methods. Some sort of plan 
was essential to success. And the Saviour supplied some direc- 
tions as to the geographical plan to be followed. He commanded 
that ‘‘ repentance and remission of sins should be preached in his 
name among all nations, beginning at Jerusalem ’’ (Luke xxiv. 47), 
and that the disciples should be ‘‘ witnesses to him in Jerusalem, 
and in all Judea and Samaria, and unto the uttermost parts of the 
earth ’’ (Acts i. 8). 

The first specification, then, in the divinely ordered geographical 
plan of missions was that the apostles should begin at Jerusalem. 
If we seek reasons for this injunction, a main one no doubt is that 
in this way the vital relation between Christianity and Judaism 
would be emphasized. But aside from this, the disciples were 
bidden to tarry at Jerusalem and begin their work there because 
otherwise they might have separated to their homes before the 
Day of Pentecost, and thus have missed the opportunity for the 
wide diffusion of the Gospel which the presence at the feast of so 
many foreign Jews afforded. 

Besides bidding the apostles to begin at Jerusalem, the Lord’s 
command indicates all Judea and Samaria as the next sphere of 
their missionary labors, and after that the uttermost parts of the 
earth, that is to say, all regions, even the most remote. And the 
early chapters of the Acts of the Apostles inform us that this was 
the actual order in which the extension of the Church took place. 
This result was brought about not so much by deliberate design 
on the part of the apostles as by God’s providence, which used 
the persecution which began with the stoning of Stephen to scat- 
ter the believers abroad over the very regions which the Saviour 
had indicated (Acts viii. 1). 

Among the laborers thus thrust forth into the harvest by the 
Lord of the harvest Himself, was Philip, who entered the city of 
Samaria and taught, and with such success that a large body of 
converts was quickly gained. When report of this fact was 
brought to the apostles, who, in spite of persecution had remained 
at Jerusalem—no doubt for mutual consultation and that a visible 
unity of the Church might thus be maintained—they sent forth 
Peter and John to take up and complete the work which Philip 
had begun. And they, on their return journey to Jerusalem, 
preached the Gospel in many villages of the Samaritans (viii. 
1-25). 

Meanwhile God had appointed Philip to a new field of labor. 
When he had met and instructed and baptized the eunuch of 
Queen Candace, we find him next at Azotus, in the Mediterranean 

30 
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coast-plain, and, passing thence northward, he preaches the Gospel 
to all the cities till he comes to Cesarea (viii. 40). Thus, in spite 
of persecution, even by means of it, there comes to be what is 
called (ix. 31) ‘‘ the Church throughout all Judea and Galilee and 
Samaria.”’ 

Then follows notice of a tour of Peter through these same 
regions, visiting, among other places, Lydda, where he healed 
neas, and Joppa, where he raised Dorcas to life, and by the aid 
of the impression made by these miracles gained many converts 
(ix. 32-43). From Joppa he wassummoned to make his memora- 
ble journey to Cesarea, in order that for the first time Gentiles, in 
the person of Cornelius and his household, should be admitted 
directly to the Church without submitting to circumcision. This 
new development of the work also came under the cognizance of 
the Church at Jerusalem. When Peter returned he was sharply 
attacked for having entered into fellowship with Gentiles. But 
he was able to give so clear an account of divine leading in the 
whole matter that criticism was silenced, nay, even gave place to 
rejoicing because to the Gentiles also God had granted repentance 
unto life (x. 1—-xi. 18). 

We see, then, the way in which the apostles carried out the first 
part of their Master’s geographical plan of missions. They began 
at Jerusalem. From Jerusalem as a centre, they went forth, 
personally or through the medium of the disciples, to all Judea and 
Samaria; to Jerusalem report was made of the gathering of con- 
verts, first from among the Jews, and then from among the Gen- 
tiles; from Jerusalem the apostles directed, confirmed, and extended 
the work thus begun. Let us now inquire how attack was made 
upon the remaining region indicated in the Lord’s command, the 
uttermost parts of the earth. 

The initiative in this great task was taken by some of those who 
were scattered abroad by the same persecution that sent Philip 
to Samaria. These, we are told, passed beyond the limits of the 
Holy Land to Pheenicia, Cyprus and Antioch. Though at first 
they preached to Jews only, yet in Antioch, certain of them, 
themselves men of Cyprus and Cyrene, broke over the boundaries 
of Jewish exclusiveness and spoke to the Greeks also the word 
of the Lord. The result was that a great multitude believed. 
Tidings of this also came to Jerusalem, and the Church there sent 
Barnabas to Antioch to direct the work. He associated with him- 
self that Saul of Tarsus for the reality of whose conversion he had 
recently stood sponsor in Jerusalem. Under their joint leader- 
ship the Church in Antioch grew outwardly and inwardly until the 
heathen perceived that these disciples of Jesus could no longer be 
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identified with the Jews; therefore they coined a new name for 
them, and called them Christians (xi. 19-26). 

At this point, as even the structure of the Book of Acts makes 
évident, we reach a great turning-point in the history of apostolic 
missions. Here in Antioch the voice of the Holy Ghost was 
heard saying, ‘‘ Separate me Barnabas and Saul for the work 
whereunto I have called them.’’ From Antioch, sent forth thus 
by the Holy Ghost, the two divinely designated missionaries went 
forth to Salamis and Paphos, to Perga and Lystra and Iconium 
and the other Antioch. To the Syrian capital they returned and 
made report of all that God had accomplished by them in opening 
a door of faith unto the Gentiles (chaps. xiii, xiv). Thence they 
were about to set forth again to visit and confirm the churches 
previously founded, when difference of opinion as to the expediency 
of taking Mark with them led to the separation of the two co- 
laborers. Barnabas took Mark and sailed for Cyprus; Paul, 
choosing Silas as his companion, departed to go through Syria 
and Cilicia. 

There can be little doubt that had Paul been left to the exercise 
of his own discretion he would have confined this tour to Asia 
Minor, and, when he had founded churches in Mysia and Bithynia 
and Proconsular Asia, would have returned once more to Antioch. 
But the Head of the Church, the great Master Missionary, who 
had outlined the campaign of the eleven, was also directing the 
movements of the apostle to the Gentiles. By the vision at 
Troas Paul was led to Europe, and immediately to Philippi. The 
importance of this city is especially brought to notice in the 
inspired record by the statement (xvi. 12) that it was the chief 
city of the district and a colony, a colony, that is, in the strict tech- 
nical sense of the word, a little Rome, as it were, in its political 
arrangements and the privileges enjoyed by its citizens. Here a 
home was provided for the apostle and his company in the house 
of Lydia. Now if we compare the statement that it was “ for many 
days’’ that the demoniac girl bore her wild testimony to the divine 
mission of Paul and his companions, with the account of the con- 
version of the jailer, conveying, as it does, so strong an impression 
that it was not first on the night of the earthquake that this man 
heard the teaching of the apostle, but that the truth had already 
been working for some time upon his conscience, and that to be 
caught and held, so to speak, as he was tottering on the verge of 
the precipice of suicide but fastened in an instant a conviction of 
sin and ruin which had gradually been gathering strength ; and if 
we add those expressions in the epistle to the Philippians which 
point to a somewhat long intercourse between them and the 
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apostle, we shall conclude that the stay of Paul in Philippi was 
much more extended than a casual reading of Luke’s narrative 
might lead us to suppose. 

Leaving Philippi, Paul goes forward to Thessalonica, Bercea, 
Athens and finally Corinth. And it is noteworthy that while, by 
the outbreak of persecutions, putting their lives in peril in the two 
first-named cities, and the unreceptive temper of the sensation- 
loving Athenians, the missionaries had providential intimation that 
they were not to prolong their stay, a different purpose was mani- 
fested as to their sojourn in Corinth. Persecution broke out here 
also, it is true; but the refusal of Gallio to be a judge in what he 
contemptuously regarded as a mere dispute between Jews about 
words and names prevented it from accomplishing its purpose of 
driving out the apostle. By a vision also, the Lord commanded 
Paul to remain in Corinth and to labor without fear, for He ‘‘ had 
much people in that city.’’ In obedience to this heavenly vision, 
Paul remained for eighteen months, perhaps even longer. He 
found a home for himself in the household of Aquila and for the 
church in the house of Titus Justus. Many of the Corinthians 
who heard his preaching believed and were baptized, among 
others the chief ruler of the synagogue and the treasurer of the 
city (xvill. 1-17). 

The term of Paul’s work in Corinth was set by the approach of 
a feast which he was anxious to keep in Jerusalem, perhaps in 
connection with the termination of a vow which he is said to have 
taken. On his way to Jerusalem he visits Ephesus, refusing to 
tarry, but promising to return should it be God’s will. When the 
feast was past, he went again to Antioch, and when he had spent 
some time in that city, where he had previously labored a whole 
year, he set out once more, and after visiting the churches in Galatia 
and Phrygia, he fulfilled his promise to return to Ephesus (xviii. 
18-23, xix. 1). Here he remained for three years (xx. 81), disputing 
first for three months in the synagogue, and then separating the dis- 
ciples and reasoning daily in the school of Tyrannus; and by means 
of his teaching and of special miracles which God wrought by his 
hands, bringing it about that ‘ all they that dwelt in Asia heard 
the word of the Lord, both Jews and Greeks”’ (xix. 10). Driven 
from Ephesus at last by the excitement aroused by Demetrius and 
his fellow-craftsmen, Paul spent three months in Greece, passed 
through Macedonia, and went by way of Troas, Assos and Miletus 
to Jerusalem. Enabled at last, though in a way no doubt very 
different from what he had anticipated, to carry out his long-cher- 
ished purpose to see Rome and to preach the Gospel to those that 
were in Rome also (xix. 21; ef. Rom. i. 15), he abode in the 
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imperial city ‘‘ two whole years in his own hired house, and 
received all that went in unto him, preaching the kingdom of 
God, and teaching the things concerning the Lord Jesus Christ 
with all boldness, none forbidding him’’ (Acts xxviii. 30, 31). 
And with this statement the direct account of his labors comes to 
a close. 

But why, the reader may inquire, review at such length so 
familiar a history? The reply is that by such a review we have 
made plain to us the geographical plan of missionary operation 
which Paul, under the guidance at once of providential indi- 
cations and of special revelations at critical junctures, was led to 
adopt. As Jerusalem was for the eleven the centre from which 
Palestine was evangelized and the church there organized, so 
Antioch, the capital of Svria, Philippi, the chief city of Macedo- 
nia, Corinth, the capital of Achaia, Ephesus, the capital of 
Proconsular Asia, and Rome, the capital of the Empire, became 
for Paul the divinely indicated centres from which he carried on 
his work, and from which he made the Word of God to sound out 
in every place. 

Turning now to modern missions, and seeking to understand 
their geographical plan, it deserves notice in the beginning that 
in our age no less than in that of the apostles the guiding hand was 
God’s. Allusion was made in a preceding paper to the providential 
circumstances which led to the location of the Danish-Halle 
mission in Tranquebar and of the earliest Moravian missions 
in Greenland and the West Indies. The history of modern 
missions furnishes many other striking instances of the same sort. 
Carey’s purpose, formed under the influence of the narrative of 
Cook’s voyages, was to go to Otaheite ; but just when the newly 
formed Baptist Missionary Society, at its third meeting, had 
decided that among other articles ‘‘ to be examined and discussed 
in the most diligent and impartial manner was the question, ‘ In 
what part of the heathen world do there seem to be the most 
promising openings ?’ ’’ the appeal of Dr. John Thomas, a surgeon 
in the employ of the East India Company, decided the matter. 
At the next meeting of the society, Thomas was present, and 
made his plea for Bengal in person. Then it was that these 
pioneers of modern missions ‘‘ saw,” to quote the words of Andrew 
Fuller, ‘‘ that there was a gold mine in India, but it was deep as 
the centre of the earth,” and that Carey offered to go down into 
it, if only his friends would ‘‘ hold the ropes.’’ Judson meant to 
labor in India, and actually arrived in Calcutta. But the Kast 
India Company refused him permission to settle in India, and were 
about to deport him to England. In answer to his earnest en- 
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treaties he was permitted to sail for Mauritius. After spending 
four months on this island, he decided to open a mission in Penang, 
in the Straits of Malacca. With this in view he took ship to 
Madras. His presence in India was at once reported to the gov- 
ernor-general, and he was in imminent peril of being sent to 
England. Meanwhile, the only vessel in Madras harbor that was 
bound in the direction of Penang was the Georgianna, for Ran- 
goon. Judson confessed in later life that Burmah was ‘‘ the one 
country of the East of which he had a horror.” But it was 
Burmah or England, and he chose Burmah! In 1786, Dr. Thomas 
Coke, of the Wesleyan Methodist Church, set sail for Nova Scotia, 
but the vessel was compelled, by stress of weather, to put in to 
Antigua in the West Indies. Here the spiritual destitution 
of the negro slaves so moved him that he decided to remain, and 
thus began a work which was not only fruitful of good to the West 
Indies, but was also one of the means used of God to fire the 
missionary zeal of William Carey. Livingstone’s first thought of 
missions as a personal duty was roused by reading Dr. Karl Gutz- 
laff’s appeal on behalf of China, and it was to China that the 
great Scotchman proposed to devote his life; but the directors of 
the London Missionary Society, having been deterred from appoint- 
ing him to the West Indies only by the consideration that the two 
years he had spent in the study of medicine would in that field 
be largely thrown away, and being of opinion that his gifts did 
not fit him for India, determined to send him to Africa. By these 
instances, among many of a like sort, is it not made plain that the 
geographical plan of modern missions has been drawn by the 
Lord Himself? 

And, second, it is to be noted that under this divine guidance 
the Church of our age has established her mission work in the 
great centres of political, commercial, intellectual, and religious 
influence in the heathen world. It is true that Carey was pre- 
vented from establishing himself in Calcutta, and had to take 
refuge, with Marshman and Ward, under the protection of the 
Danish flag at Serampore, sixteen miles distant. But two things 
are to be noted: Serampore, while politically and commercially 
unimportant, was the very centre of the horrid Juggernaut cult ; 
and the foothold in Caleutta which the East India Company at first 
refused to Carey, it soon unwittingly gave him by appointing him 
professor of Bengali and Sanskrit in Fort William College, a posi- 
tion which he continued to hold for thirty years, and which 
yielded him a salary first of £700, and then of £1800 per annum, 
all of which he turned into the common fund of the Serampore Broth- 
erhood, Nor does it require any special acquaintance with India 
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and the East to enable one to understand that the very names of 
the cities where he and his associates caused stations to be opened 
—Nagpore, Surat, Allahabad, Cawnpore, Delhi, Benares, Rangoon, 
Penang—indicate how closely this modern missionary general 
followed the example of Paul. 

Grave mistakes Carey made in this matter, no doubt, and many 
have been made since. But the man who should have accom- 
panied Dr. Bainbridge in 1880, or Dr. Lawrence in 1886, on their 
round-the-world tours of missionary investigation could without 
fear boast that he had been in every great city of the heathen 
world. If there is any ground for criticism, it is not that the great 
centres of influence have not been seized, but rather, as the last- 
named traveler kindly but earnestly urges, that there has not been 
a sufficient measure of codperation and comity in apportioning 
these strategic centres, and the districts of which they are the 
mighty hearts, among the great Churches and Societies. Impor- 
tant as Tokio and Shanghai are, it may be questioned whether 
there is room for fourteen societies to work from the one and 
eleven from the other. But until we have learned to exercise 
more wisdom and grace in this very matter in our work at home, 
we may not well venture to cast a stone at those who under vastly 
greater difficulties are directing the mission work abroad. 

Our second point of comparison between apostolic and modern 
methods in missions has reference to the agencies employed in pro- 
claiming the Gospel and establishing the Church. We have seen 
that the apostles received the great outlines both of the aim of 
missions and of the geographical plan to be followed in what the 
Duke of Wellington called their ‘‘ marching orders,’’ in the Great 
Commission itself. Did they also receive from the Lord instruc- 
tions as to the agencies to be employed ? 

As students and promoters of missions we cannot ascribe too 
great importance to the last command. Let us have no hesitation, 
therefore, in bringing it once more before us. ‘‘ Go ye, therefore, 
and make disciples of all the nations, baptizing them into the 
name of the Father, and ofthe Son, and of the Holy Ghost, teaching 


them to observe all things whatsoever I have commanded you :—” 
so Matthew. ‘‘ Go ye into all the world, and preach the Gospel 
to the whole creation:—” so Mark. ‘‘ Repentance and remission of 
sins shall be preached in my name unto all nations. .... Ye 


are witnesses of these things :—’’ so Luke. Of these three forms 
of the Saviour’s parting injunction the first is the fullest, and we 
have already in our first paper expressed the conviction that it 
substantially embodies the aim of missions; that the participial 
clauses, ‘‘ baptizing them,”’ ete., and ‘ teaching them,” etc., are 
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explicative of the direct command ‘‘ make disciples,’’ and that the 
whole may therefore be paraphrased somewhat as follows: ‘‘ Go, 
make all nations adherents of the religion which I have taught 
you, by baptizing them into the name of the Trinity and teaching 
them to observe all my commands.” ‘‘ But how ?’’ the disciples 
might well ask ; ‘‘ how are we to do all this?’’ Mark and Luke 
supply the answer to the unspoken question. ‘‘ Go, preach the 
Gospel.’’? ‘* Repentance and remission of sins shall be preached in 
my name.”’ 

Our Lord seems then to point out preaching as the great, if not 
the only, missionary agency. If now, as in our study of the aim 
of missions, we throw on the language of the Great Commission 
the light of apostolic example, we see that both in the Acts and 
in the Epistles the greatest stress is laid upon preaching as a mis- 
sionary method. Indeed, the very form of the Pentecostal gift 
foretokened the part that preaching was to play in the extension of 
the Church, and the day had not closed before an ingathering of 
three thousand souls had witnessed to the efficiency of this divinely 
appointed means. And as the apostles began, so they continued. 
‘* Every day in the temple and at home they ceased not to teach 
and to preach Jesus as the Christ’’ (Acts v.42). After the stoning 
of Stephen, ‘‘ they that were scattered abroad went about preach- 
ing the Word.” Philip, for example, ‘‘ went down to the city of 
Samaria and proclaimed unto them the Christ.’’ Joining him- 
self to the eunuch, he took his text from the very passage which 
the traveler was reading, ‘‘and preached unto him Jesus.’ When 
the eunuch had gone on his way rejoicing, Philip began at 
Azotus, ‘‘ and preached the Gospel unto all the cities until he came 
to Cwsarea ’’ (vill. 4, 5, 35, 40). 

Nor did Paul prove an innovator in this respect. The first 
glimpse we have of the missionary apostle after he and Barnabas 
were sent forth by the Holy Ghost from Antioch is at Salamis in 
Cyprus, where, we are told, ‘‘ they proclaimed the Word of God 
* (xiii. 5); and the last verses of 
the Acts show him in his hired house at Rome, receiving all that 


in the synagogues of the Jews’ 


went in unto him, preaching the kingdom of God, and teaching 
the things of the Lord Jesus Christ with all boldness ’’ (xxviii. 
31). And Paul’s own epistles confirm the picture which Luke 
draws. ‘Twice in the Epistles to Timothy (1 Tim. ii. 7, 2 Tim. i. 
11), he speaks of himself as having been appointed a preacher. 
He tells the Corinthians (1 Cor. i, 17) that Christ sent him not to 
baptize, but to preach the Gospel, and that the word of the cross, 
however much it might be despised by Jews and Greeks, was the 
divinely ordained means of man’s salvation. 
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But while it is plain that the eleven and Paul were of one mind 
in considering preaching a chief missionary agency, it is plain 
also that they had a broad conception of what preaching is. Not 
only formal utterance of religious truth in a public assembly, but 
any oral communication of such truth was preaching in the apos- 
tolic view. He who uttered the truth might be an official person, 
apostle as was Paul, deacon as was Philip, or an unofficial person, 
as were most of those who are said to have gone about preaching 
the Word. The time for preaching was not the Sabbath merely, 
but every day, and even any hour of the day or night. The apos- 
tles delivered from prison by an angel entered into the temple 
about daybreak and taught (Acts v. 21); and at midnight Paul 
and Silas spoke the Word of the Lord to the jailer and his house- 
hold (xvi. 32). The place of preaching might be the temple, as 
so often in the days that followed Pentecost; or the synagogue, 
Paul’s favorite point of vantage for addressing his countrymen ; 
but it might also be a private house, the market-place, the amphi- 
theatre, the proseuché by the river, the court of a prison, or the 
audience-hall of a Roman governor. The audience might be a 
reverent assembly of Jews, or a group of pious women, or a knot 
of half-contemptuous philosophers, or a single household, or a 
single person, traveler, soldier, or slave. The style of address 
might rise to the highest level of eloquence, as when Paul spoke 
on Mars Hill, or be that of simple conversation, as when Philip 
sat beside the eunuch in the chariot. In short, the Acts of the 
Apostles is the best commentary on that injunction of Paul to 
Timothy (2 Tim. iv. 2) which has been so often misunderstood, 
‘¢ Preach the word; be instant in season, out of season.”’ 

As to the matter of apostolic preaching, it varied with the 
character of the audience addressed and the immediate object 
intended to be served. The Saviour had bidden His followers to 
be witnesses unto Him, to announce the good tidings, to proclaim 
repentance and remission of sins in His name; but He had also 
enjoined them to teach the observance of all His commands. Ac- 
cordingly, part of the preaching of the apostles was directed to 
making disciples and part to instructing and upbuilding those who 
were already disciples. And if we compare Peter’s sermon on 
the Day of Pentecost (Acts ij. 14-36) with his address in the 
house of Cornelius (x. 34-43), or Paul in the synagogue of Pisid- 
ian Antioch (xiii. 16-41) with Paul to the idolaters of Lystra 
(xiv. 15ff.), or Paul to the philosophers of Athens (xvii. 22-51), 
we shall see how well these first missionaries were able to fit the 
truth they uttered to the needs of those whom they addressed. 
And if it be asked how this variety in the matter of Paul’s preach- 
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ing squares with his affirmation (1 Cor. ii. 2), that he determined 
to know nothing among the Corinthians save Jesus Christ and 
Him crucified, the answer is that we must distinguish between 
the course which the apostle adopted in first presenting the Gospel 
to the inhabitants of Corinth and that which he took after a numer- 
ous church had been gathered. He himself, in his letters to that 
church, makes reference to instructions which he had given as to 
public worship, the observance of the Lord’s Supper, and the fact 
and meaning of the resurrection. The truth is that what Paul 
was accustomed to call his gospel was a whole body of Christian 
truth and precept. The heart of this body was indeed Christ and 
Him crucified, but the warm blood from this heart pulsated in the 
farthest extremities. No one understood this better than Paul. 
As the law of Moses enforced even the prohibition to reap the 
corners of a field by the solemn refrain, ‘‘I am Jehovah your 
God,’’ so Paul knew how to root the humblest duties of the Chris- 
tian life in the mightiest facts of the Gospel, in God’s eternal pur- 
pose, in the death or resurrection or exaltation of God’s Son. 

But if preaching, in the comprehensive sense of the term which 


has been suggested, was the principal missionary method employed 
by the apostles, was it the only one? We may boldly answer 
that it was not. We have just noted that in apostolic preaching 


distinction must be made between that which was intended to 
lead non-believers, whether Jews or Gentiles, to faith, and that 
which was addressed to believers and was meant for their edifica- 
tion. Now the same distinction runs through the whole activity 
of the apostles as missionaries. While one great part of their 
work was to preach the Gospel with a view to the conversion of 
individuals, another great part of it was to instruct the converts 
thus made, to organize them into churches, and to conduct these 
churches to the point of independent and aggressive life. And 
for this latter purpose the apostles made use of what for lack 
of a better name we must call the supervisory method. It has 
already been suggested that it was partly in order that they might 
exercise this function of supervision that the apostles, when all 
other Christians had been driven by persecution from Jerusalem, 
remained bravely at their post. We have noted also that among 
Paul's responsibilities none weighed more heavily upon him than 
the daily care of all the churches (2 Cor. xi. 28). The details of 
this supervisory method of missionary operation as it was prac- 
ticed by the apostles will readily suggest themselves. 

First, for example, they made use of personal visitation. The 
apostles did not remain in one place, but were constantly moving 
about as the necessities of the expanding Church demanded. It was 
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in order that they might be able to do this that they adopted under 
divine guidance the geographical plan of missions which has been 
outlined. When Philip had preached with success in Samaria, Peter 
and John went thither to direct the work. When the same evan- 
gelist had made a tour through the cities of the Judean coast- 
plain, Peter presently followed him over the same ground. And 
this plan of personal visitation was a favorite one also with Paul. 
On his first tour, he and Barnabas returned at the risk of their lives 
over their own course, revisiting Lystra, Iconium, and Antioch of 
Pisidia, confirming the souls of the disciples, exhorting them to con- 
tinue in the faith, forewarning them of persecution, and completing 
their organization into churches by appointing elders (Acts xiv. 
21-23). His second journey was undertaken for the express purpose 
of visiting the churches founded on the first. ‘‘ Let us return now,”’ 
this was his proposal to Barnabas, ‘‘ and visit the brethren in 
every city wherein we proclaimed the word of the Lord, and see 
how they fare’’ (xv. 36). And this plan he carried out ; he ‘‘ went 
through Syria and Cilicia, confirming the churches’’ (xv. 41). He 
began his third tour also by going through the region of “Galatia 
and Phrygia in order, stablishing all the disciples” (xviii. 23). At 
the close of his stay in Ephesus, he departed to go into Macedonia, 
and when he had gone through those parts and had given them 
much exhortation, he came into Greece. Here he spent three 
months, no doubt in the same work of personal visitation. Then 
he set out for Jerusalem, but took opportunity to go back once 
more through Macedonia, and to revisit Troas, where he prolonged 
his affectionate counsels to the church through the whole night. 
Though he could not spare time to go to Ephesus, he summoned 
the elders of the church in that city to meet him at Miletus, and 
there gave them a solemn parting charge (chap. xx). 

A second way in which the apostles exercised this function of 
oversight was by the employment of assistants. There was more 
to be done than they could do in their own persons. In the 
beginning they had found it necessary to oversee even the distri- 
bution of food to the poor. It was in order that they might be 
set free from such demands upon their time and strength that the 
order of deacons was instituted (vi. 1-6). But for the direction of 
the spiritual no less than of the temporal interests of the growing 
Church they soon found that they needed helpers. The deacons 
themselves, Stephen and Philip in particular, were active evangel- 
ists. When report was brought that converts had been gained in 
Antioch, Barnabas was delegated to go thither to direct and con- 
firm the work (xi. 22). When dispute arose as to whether Gentile 
converts must be circumcised, Judas and Silas were sent to bear 
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the decision of the apostles in the matter to the church in Antioch 
(xv. 22). And as in so many other respects, so also in this ability 
to make use of helpers Paul was the missionary par excellence of 
the primitive Church. Few things contributed more directly to his 
success than this faculty for utilizing others in the work of the 
Gospel, this power to attract and bind to himself, to train and 
direct a great company of co-laborers, through whom he multiplied 
himself a hundredfold. From the day on which he sets forth with 
Barnabas and Mark from Antioch, we see him alone but once, in 
Athens, and even there he has sent for Silas and Timothy, left 
behind in Beroea, to come to him with all speed (xvii. 15). Silas 
he had associated with himself in Antioch before setting out on 
this journey (xv. 40). Timothy he had found in Lystra (xvi. 3). 
Already, as it seems, the apostle’s child in the faith (1 Tim. i. 2), 
the young Lystran now becomes his work-fellow in the Gospel 
(Rom. xvi. 21), to the last his trusted helper and friend. In 
Derbe, whether on this journey or at some later time, we do not 
know, he laid hold on Gaius, who was with him when he went to 
Jerusalem for the last time (Acts xx. 4). At Troas he adds to his 
company Luke the beloved physician, of whom he could write 
from under the very shadow of martyrdom, ‘‘ Only Luke is with 
me ’’ (2 Tim. iv. 11). And indeed there is scarce a city visited by 
Paul which did not yield him one or more such helpers. From 
Thessalonica, for example, came Secundus and Aristarchus (Acts 
xx. 4), the latter of whom was afterwards his companion in 
imprisonment (Col. iv. 10). In Beroea he found Sopater (Acts xx. 
4); in Corinth, Erastus (Rom. xvi. 23), and Aquila and Priscilla, 
until the end his fellow-workers in Christ Jesus, who on some 
occasion unknown to us risked their lives to save his (Rom. xvi. 3, 
4). From Ephesus he drew Trophimus (Acts xxi. 29), and _per- 
haps also Tychicus, who was certainly of Asia (Acts xx. 4). In 
Rome he laid hold on Onesimus, the runaway slave, to send him 
forth in due time with Tychicus to Colosse, as the faithful and 
beloved brother (Col. iv. 9). From Colossz came Epaphraditus or 
Kpaphras (Col. iv. 12), whom Paul calls his brother and fellow- 
worker and fellow-soldier, who for the work of Christ came nigh 
to death and hazarded his life to supply the apostle’s need (Phil. ii. 
25,50). And time would fail us to tell of others his fellow-laborers 
whose names are in the book of life, whom his loving salutations 
have preserved to us: of Titus, whom he honored with an epistle, 
and who next to Luke and Timothy was dear and useful to him ; 
of Urbanus, his fellow-worker, and Quartus, the brother; of Clem- 
ent and Rufus and Onesiphorus and Crescens and Artemas; of 
Zenas the lawyer, of Apollos the eloquent ; of those women also 
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who labored with him in the Gospel, Euodia, Syntyche, Phcebe, 
Mary, Persis the beloved, Tryphena and Tryphosa, who labored 
much in the Lord; of some, too, alas, who proved unworthy of 
his confidence, Demas, Hymenzeus, Philetus, Alexander the copper- 
smith, Phygellus and Hermogenes, who concerning the faith made 
shipwreck. 

And what varied uses did Paul make of these lieutenants ! 
Sometimes he sends them before him, as he did Timothy and Eras- 
tus when he was intending to go into Macedonia (Acts xix. 22). 
At other times he left them behind him, as he seems to have left 
Luke in Philippi (ef. Acts xvi. 16, xx. 6), and as he certainly left 
Silas and Timothy in- Bercea (Acts xvii. 14), and Aquila and 
Priscilla, and afterwards Timothy, at Ephesus (Acts xviii. 19, 1 
Tim. i. 3). Often he charged them with special duties. Thus he 
commited to Titus the matter of the collection to be made among 
the churches of Macedonia for the poor saints in Jerusalem (2 Cor. 
viii. 6), and left him in Crete to set in order the things that were 
wanting and appoint elders in every city (Tit. i.5). Thus he 
sent Timothy to Corinth to put the church there in remembrance 
of his ways in Christ (1 Cor. iv. 17), and left him in Ephesus to 
withstand false teachers (1 Tim. i. 8, 4). Often he makes them 
the bearers of his letters, as Phoebe was of that to the Romans 
(Rom. xvi. 1), as Tychicus was of those to the Colossians (Col. iv. 
7), and the Ephesians (Eph. vi. 21), as Epaphras was of that to 
the beloved Philippians (Phil. ii. 25ff.), and Onesimus of the short 
but precious one to his master Philemon (Philem. 12); and 
charges these messengers to bring him word again of his converts 
whether they stand fast in the faith. 

It is instructive also to note how Paul kept himself in quick 
spiritual touch with these helpers ; how he encourages, advises, cau- 
tions, reproves them, bidding Timothy to endure hardness as a 
good soldier of Jesus Christ (2 Tim. ii. 3), and Titus to let no man 
despise him (Ti. ii. 15), and Archippus to take heed to fulfill his 
ministry (Col. iv. 17), and EKuodia and Syntyche to be of the same 
mind in the Lord (Phil. iv. 2); how he leans on their help and 
sympathy ; how above all he loves them and prays for them with 
love that makes us think of the love of Jesus for the twelve. 
And, indeed, there is no other comparison which will so fitly 
embody this noble codperation between Paul and his missionary 
associates. He was like a general in the midst of his aides, 
making even his dungeon at Rome headquarters of the army in 
the field, but it was not the power of military discipline that 
secured obedience to his commands. He was like the head of a 
great commercial house, having his factors in every important 
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city, but it was not for pay that his agents went and came and 
served. Had the Saviour remained on earth in person to direct 
His disciples in the work of missions, would not His relation to 
them have been something like this which Paul sustained to this 
company of loving work-fellows? Nay, was it not just because 
the Saviour was fulfilling His promise to be with His disciples 
always that this fellowship in the Gospel was what it was? 

One other means the apostles had of making effective this 
method of oversight. It has been already suggested in connection 
with the names of Phoebe, Tychicus, Onesies. It was by the 
use of the pen. One of the arguments that we sometimes hear em- 
ployed in support of missions is that to missions we owe our own 
religious privileges. The Christian civilization which the Pilgrims 
brought with them in the Mayflower was itself, we are reminded, 
the fruit of missions. The plea is a sound one; but is it not far 
more important for us to remember that it is to missions that we 
are indebted for the New Testament itself? There is scarcely one 
of its twenty-seven books that does not bear the missionary 
impress. The Acts of the Apostles is the history of primitive 
missions. Every other book, except those briefest ones, Phile- 
mon, Jude, 2d and 3d John, ond the last of all, the Apocalypse, 
was written in response to the missionary exigencies of the grow- 
ing Church. As to the epistles of Paul, this is obvious, and no 
less so as to those of Peter and James and the first of John. 
All these were penned because their missionary authors felt 
themselves to be overseers of the churches, ‘responsible for 
their faith, polity, conduct, life. And did not the Gospels 
spring out of the same sense of responsibility? Two of ther 
were written by missionary lieutenants of Paul, and the special 
adaptation, so often pointed out, of Matthew to the Jews, 
of Mark to the Romans, of Luke to the Greeks, and of 
John to the Christians, confirms the suggestion of their missionary 
purpose. It was not the mere impulse of authorship which 
prompted the evangelists ; it was not simple love for the Saviour 
whose earthly history they record; it was, as the prologue to the 
third Gospel (Luke i. 1-4) and the last verses of the central por- 
tion of the fourth (John xx. 30, 381) make evident, the practical 
purpose to put into the hands of the disciples, already won and yet 
to be won as the fruits of apostolic missions, a record of the great 
facts upon which their faith was founded. 

We have seen that the first missionaries were preachers, and that 
they were overseers, superintending in person, by deputies, and 
by letter the affairs of the multiplying churches. Let us glance at 
one other agency which they employed, the agency of miracles. 
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If Mark xvi. 9-20 be canonical, the Saviour indicated this also as a 
missionary method. For there we read (ver. 15ff.), ‘‘ And he said 
unto them, Go ye into all the world, and preach the gospel to the 
whole creation. He that believeth and is baptized, shall be saved ; 
but he that disbelieveth shall be condemned. And these signs shall 
follow them that believe ; in my name shall they cast out devils ; 
they shall speak with new tongues; they shall take up serpents, 
and if they drink any deadly thing, it shall in no wise hurt them ; 
they shall lay hands on the sick, and they shall recover.’’ Now 
irrespective of any opinion one may hold as to the genuineness of 
these verses, or as to the specific meaning of the words, ‘‘ These 
signs shall follow them that believe,’’ it is manifest that both the 
eleven and Paul did possess just such miraculous powers as are 
here described, and did make use of them in connection with their 
work as missionaries. In illustration we need only cite the phe- 
nomena of the Day of Pentecost (Acts ii. 4), the miracles of 
mercy wrought by Peter on the lame man at the Beautiful Gate 
(iii. 1-10), on A‘neas at Lydda and on Dorcas at Joppa (ix. 32- 
43), and by Paul on the cripple of Lystra (xiv. 8ff.), and, by means 
of handkerchiefs or aprons that had come in contact with his 
person, on a multitude of sick folk at Ephesus (xix. 11, 12), and 
the miracles of judgment worked by Peter on Ananias and Sap- 
phira (v. 1-11), and by Paul on Elymas (xiii. 11, 12). Nor should 
it be overlooked that in several of these instances Luke makes 
note of the effect of the miracle in attracting attention to the 
Gospel and furthering the extension of the Church. Thus the 
narrative of the healing of Auneas closes with the statement that 
‘¢ All that dwelt in Lydda and Sharon heard it and turned to the 
Lord,’’ and that of the raising .of Dorcas with these words, ‘‘ And 
it became known throughout all Joppa, and many believed in the 
Lord ’’ (ix. 35, 42). The effect of the judgment upon Elymas 
was that ‘‘ the pro-consul, seeing what was done, believed, being 
astonished at the teaching of the Lord’’ (xiii. 12). The result of 
the special miracles wrought by Paul at Ephesus, and of the dis- 
comfiture of the sons of Sceva, who attempted to ‘‘do in like 
manner with their enchantments,’’ was that ‘‘ fear fell upon all the 
Jews and Greeks that dwelt at Ephesus, and the name of the Lord 
Jesus was magnified . . . . and not a few of those who practiced 
magical arts brought their books together and burned them in the 
sight of all So mightily grew the word of the Lord and 
prevailed ’’ (xix. 17-20). 

And this power of miracle was not a. thing exercised on rare 
occasions only. It seems rather to have been a characteristic 
feature of primitive missions. Paul wrote to the Romans that it 
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was by word and deed, in the power of signs and wonders, that 
from Jerusalem to Illyricum he had preached the Gospel of Christ 
(Rom. xv. 18-20); and he reminds the Corinthians that the signs 
of an apostle were wrought by him among them in signs and won- 
ders and mighty works (2 Cor. xii. 12). Nor was it otherwise 
with the eleven. The first of those general statements as to the 
condition of the Church with which Luke periodically breaks the 
thread of his narrative in the Acts includes the statement that ‘‘many 
wonders and signs were done by the apostles’’ (ii. 43); and in the 
prayer recorded in chap. iv. 238ff, the petition that the Lord 
would grant to His servants to speak the Word with all boldness 
is immediately followed by the request that He would stretch 
forth His hand to heal and that signs and wonders might be done 
through the name of Jesus, as though preaching and miracles were 
usually conjoined in apostolic practice. But it was not the apos- 
tles exclusively who enjoyed and used supernatural endowments. 
Of Stephen, also, and of Philip, it is written that they wrought 
miracles (vi. 8, vill. 6, 7); and from several allusions in the Acts 
to the power of speaking with tongues (x. 46, xix. 6), and from thie 
closing portion of the first letter to the Corinthians, chaps. xii-xiv 
in particular, we learn that there was a wide diffusion of miracu- 
lous gifts in the primitive Church. Into the vexed question of the 
exact nature of these charismata it is not necessary here to enter. 
The two powers which are of special interest from the point of 
view of missions are the gift of healing and the gift of tongues. 
We may be certain that these, as well as other endowments were 
intended for practical use, not for mere show. Indeed, Paul esti- 
mates relative value on the scale of their relative usefulness, 
particularly for the edification of believers (1 Cor. xiv). Yet 
what he says (vers. 23-25) as to the convicting power of prophesy - 
ing upon the unbeliever who should happen to be present ina 
Christian assembly, shows that these powers had relation to the 
extension of the Church as well as to its edification. Nor is there 
any sufficient reason to doubt that the charismata of the epistles 
are the same with the miraculous powers described in the Acts. 
If so, their missionary function has already been made evident. 
And if objection be made with reference to the gift of tongues 
that after the Day of Pentecost we have no evidence that it was 
used to make the Gospel message more intelligible, and that the 
wide diffusion of the Greek language made such a use needless, 
may it not be that it is just this prevalence of Greek as the lingua 
franca of the Roman world that at the same time suggests the 
practical purpose of the gift itself and explains the silence of the 
record after Acts ii as to its actual use in the extension of the 
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Church? That which impressed the foreign Jews on the Day of 
Pentecost was not that they were able to understand the apostles, 
for this they would still have done had the preachers all spoken in 
Greek. It was that they ‘‘ heard each man in his own tongue 
wherein he was born.” This fact gave the apostles’ words a power 
which they could not otherwise have had. The first missionaries 
may have often availed themselves of the gift of tongues to secure 
the same added power for their message, and yet this increment of 
power, while important in itself, was so unimportant in com- 
parison with the fact that the Greek tongue made the Gospel, 
whether spoken or written, universally intelligible, that no prom- 
inence is given in the narrative to the use of the gift which 
secured it. 

When we turn to take a survey of modern missionary methods, 
our first impression is that these are far more numerous than those 
made use of by the apostles. Five great agencies are usually 
enumerated: the evangelistic, the educational, the literary, the 
medical, and the industrial. Besides, there are, as Dr. Lawrence 
suggests (Modern Missions in the East, chap. vii), several 
other activities demanding much time and labor on the part of the 
missionary, as teaching converts to sing; superintending the erec- 
tion of mission buildings, schoolhouses, chapels, dispensaries ; 
keeping accounts; purchasing and forwarding supplies; advis- 
ing the native Christians in a great variety of matters; and advo. 
cating and furthering various social and political reforms. In 
defense of these apparently more varied activities it might be 
pleaded, first, that the apostles themselves were inclined to be 
tolerant in the matter of methods. Ready tocondemn unsparingly 
any who adulterated the Gospel, they were ready also to admit a 
large variety in the methods of applying the Gospel to the needs 
of men. To this attitude they were led by the very profusion of 
the charismata. They could not but recognize wide diversities of 
operation as thoroughly consistent with the indwelling of one 
Spirit and as all tending to the one end of extending and building 
up the Church, the body of Christ. The apostles believed, too, 
as we have seen, in the adaptation of their methods to meet the 
special circumstances in which they might find themselves, and 
while we abate nothing of what was said in a former paper as to 
the essential similarity of the mission problem in modern times to 
that which presented itself to the apostles, we may at the same 
time admit that there are differences in the details of the two 
situations which may well justify some differences of method. 
This remark applies particularly to those minor activities, hardly 
deserving the name of missionary methods, referred to by Dr. 
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Lawrence. Notwithstanding such differences, we believe that it 
can be shown that the main outlines of missionary method to-day 
are the same as in the first age of the Church. 

In proof of this contention, it is a joy to be able to say, and 
that without fear of successful contradiction, that in modern as in 
apostolic missionary practice, the method most emphasized is the 
preaching of the Gospel.- To this method more time and strength 
are given than to any other, if, indeed, we might not say, than to 
all others combined. It is true that this fact is not always apparent 
to the casual observer. The apparatus employed in preaching 
may be, often is, less noticeable than that required for education, 
or literary work, or medical missions. Education means school 
buildings, sometimes of an imposing sort; medical work requires 
hospitals and dispensaries ; literary work involves press-rooms, it 
may be, or Bible houses. Preaching may or may not presuppose 
chapels. If it does, these will often not be distinguishable from 
the structures that surround them, whether shops in the city or 
cottages in the country. The only real essentials for preaching are 
a preacher and an audience. In the valuable article on “ Methods 
of Mission Work’’ in the Encyclopedia of Missions,,we are told 
of a Christian gentleman ona visit to Constantinople, who, after 
having seen Robert College, the American College for Girls, the 
Bible House, and the school and dispensary of the Free Church 
Mission, said that he was glad to find so much good work being 
done, but sorry to see so little preaching. ‘‘ Come with me on 
Sunday,”’ said his missionary guide. Then he led him from one 
end of the city to the other, and in Stamboul, Galata, Scutari, 
Hasskeuey, showed him gathering after gathering, where preach- 
ing to audiences ranging from seventy-five to three hundred was 
going on in Turkish, Armenian, Greek, Spanish and English. The 
same thing might have happened to a traveler in Peking or Shang- 
hai or Canton, in Calcutta or Bombay, in any great centre of 
missionary work in the heathen world. But let no one suppose 
that the preaching of missionaries is confined to the Sabbath and 
to stated places. Of them, as truly as of the first Christians, may 
it be said that they ‘‘ go everywhere preaching the Word,” and 
that they claim all times and places for delivering their message. 
‘* You will be near the mark,’’ writes a Chinese missionary, ‘ if 
you imagine the Gospel messenger in a straw hat and a pea jacket, 
sitting on a broken wall—there is always a broken wall handy in 
a village—or on a door-step, or on a form at the front of an eating- 
house, conversing freely with a score of Chinamen, all of whom, 
perhaps, bear some mark of their occupation, while a number of 
boys in very scant clothing thrust themselves to the front, and a 
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few women linger at a distance, just beyond the range of hearing.’ 
Mutatis mutandis the picture would be equally true of missionary 
preaching in any of the great mission lands. The present writer 
has heard the Gospel proclaimed in native chapels, in heathen 
temples, in the homes of the common people, on the veranda of 
the missionary’s house, in the ward of the mission hospital, in the 
market-place, at the boat-landing, by the campfire in the jungle, 
in the hovel of the outcast, in the halls of princes, and the palace 
of a king. 

And how many are the means of locomotion which missionaries 
adopt as they thus go forth to sow beside all waters! By train 
or steamboat, where they can, as sometimes in India and China 
and Japan; by jinriksha, by ox-cart, by mule litter, by wheel- 
barrow, by sedan chair, by bicycle; slung in a hammock on a pole 
as Hannington was in Africa; mounted on horses, or mules, or 
elephants, or camels, or astride an ox, as Livingstone made his first 
journeys; by boats, propelled sometimes by steam, more often by 
sails, or oars, or poles, or tracked by ropes by power of man or 
beast ; by canoe and dog-sledge and snowshoe, as Young in the 
icy North; oftenest of all on foot, trudging with Gilmour across 
the dreary plains of Mongolia, floundering with Livingstone 
through the hopeless swamps, threading with Paton the jungle 
paths of New Hebrides, clambering with Mackay over the moun- 
tain tracks of Formosa, toiling with McGilvary up the beds of the 
brooks that come down from the haunts of the shy Moo Surs—so 
the heralds of the cross go forth to tell their story. And how 
many forms that story takes! Sometimes the formal sermon, far 
more often the informal address, where questions are freely allowed 
and skillful objections must, perhaps, be answered, and just as often 
the quiet talk with a single inquirer, as Jesus talked with the woman 
at the well, or Philip with the eunuch in the chariot. And as the 
missionary despises no place, no audience, so he thinks no device 
too trivial, if only it serves to get him a hearing. The power of 
music, whether of baby-organ, or flute, or guitar, or violin, or 
even hand-organ; the open medicine chest; the bookstall; the 
vivid picture on the lantern-screen; the telescope focussed on a 
distant hill; his watch, his pocket-compass, the buttons on his 
coat, the rubber rattle of his infant child, if need be—any of 
these will serve’ these modern fishers of men as lure for their hook. 
And as they claim all times, all places, all devices for attracting 
attention, so they claim all classes as their auditors. Carey and 
Duff and many others after them took special measures to bring 
the Gospel to the attention of the highest castes of India. The 
Rev. Gilbert Reid is devoting himself to-day to work among the 
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official classes in China. Mackay of Uganda used to read the 
Bible to King Mtesa and his court. But no class has escaped the 
attention of the missionary. The blind of China have had the 
Scriptures made accessible to them. The lepers of India have 
found those who lay upon their souls the healing touch of Gospel 
love and truth. The lattices and curtains of harems and zenanas 
have not shut out the missionary lady. In the late war between 
China and Japan, the troops of the Sunrise Kingdom were sup- 
plied with pocket copies of the Gospel of John, and a missionary 
and four native pastors pressed forward with them to the front. 
Let us not be misled. However inconspicuous this evangelism 
may be in the eyes of visitors to the great cities of heathenism or 
on the pages of the reports that are published at home, it is the 
chief work of modern missions, the joy, the hope, the delight, of 
the great majority of missionaries. 

And not only is preaching pushed in its own proper form, but 
it utilizes, in many cases it has created, other forms of mission- 
ary effort. Medical missions, for example, is not first of all a 
philanthropic, but an evangelistic agency. The physician is a 
preacher; the dispensary and the surgical ward are also chapels. 
In a recently published letter, the physician in charge of the 
hospital at Tung Cho, China, says that he has sometimes thought 
that the lack of clocks among the Chinese will be the indi- 
rect cause of salvation to many souls; for having no means 
of telling time accurately, his patients come to the hospital an 
hour or two before the appointed time, and as there is always a 
Bible woman on hand to talk to them, much good is done in this 
way. Education, too, is pressed into the service of evangelism, 
nay is often chiefly a means to it. In Mohammedan lands the 
school platform is the only pulpit from which the glad tidings can 
be made to fall on Moslem ears. One chief motive of Dr. Duff’s 
great work as an educator in India was that by means of the 
school he might bring the Gospel to bear upon Brahmin youths 
not easy to be reached in any other way. And the constant 
reports of conversions among the pupils of mission schools show 
that everywhere missionaries are alive to their opportunity to 
preach the Gospel through the school and that God is honoring 
their fidelity. This subservience of other methods to the evangel- 
istic finds illustration also from the literary work of missions. 
Much of this, especially that which is directed to the translation 
of the Scriptures and the production and diffusion of simple and 
striking Gospel tracts, is prompted by evangelistic motives. Mis- 
sionaries have learned that the printed page, while it cannot take 
the place of the living preacher, may be a John the Baptist to 
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prepare his way, a Timothy or a Titus to remain behind and re- 
peat his message. 

A second illustration of the statement that the methods of pres- 
ent-day missions are substantially the same as in the New Testament 
time is to be found in the large use now as then of what we have 
called the method of supervision. Missionaries of to-day lay 
strong stress upon preaching, but they are not, and in the face of 
the needs of heathenism and of the churches in heathen lands they 
cannot be, content to be preachers simply. With the first suc- 
cesses gained by the truth they find themselves called to be more 
than preachers—apostles, bishops, superintendents, having over- 
sight of a plurality of churches and an expanding work. Ina 
few instances, it is true, missionaries are the nominal pastors of 
native churches, but even’ in these instances they do not devote 
themselves exclusively to their charges as pastors do at home. 
They feel themselves called to a larger work, the work of caring for 
and developing, not a church, but churches, the Church. Atten- 
tion was called in the first paper of this series to that wonderful 
passage in the Articles of Agreement of the Serampore Brother- 
hood, in which Carey’s mind and Ward’s pen unite to set forth the 
relation which, in the judgment of those pioneers of organized 
missions, the missionary should sustain to the native brethren, the 
native churches, the native Church. The eighth article, after 
enlarging upon the importance of setting native pastors over the 
churches, wherever practicable, adds, ‘‘ These churches will be in 
no immediate danger of falling into errors or disorders, because 
the whole of their affairs will be constantly superintended by a 
European missionary. The advantages of this plan are so evident 
that to carry it into complete effect ought to be our continued 
concern, That we may discharge the important obligations of 
watching over these infant churches when formed . . . . we should 
continually go to the Source of all grace and strength ; for if to 
become the shepherd of one church be a most solemn and weighty 
charge, what must it be to watch over a number of churches just 
raised from a state of heathenism and placed at a distance from 
each other ?’’ There can be no question that.in this view of mis- 
sionary duty the father of modern missions voiced the feeling of 
the great majority of his successors. They have known that the 
Word of God is seed, and have counted it a blessed thing to drop 
a grain of that seed into a heathen heart; but they have known 
also that ‘‘ the good seed are the children of the kingdom,” and 
have believed that it is a no less blessed and may be a far more 
fruitful work to plant and nurture and protect those patches of 
living seed-corn from which at last shall come the universal har- 
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vest. Truth is light and they have felt it good to shed that light 
upon a single darkened heart; but Christians are lights, and 
churches are lighthouses, blazing with it may be a hundred or a 
thousand or a million candle-power, and they have deemed it a 
greater thing to see that everywhere throughout some wide region 
of darkness these lesser and greater lights are kept steadily shining. 
We have found this out at home, and wherever, in East or West, 
there are conditions even remotely resembling those obtaining on 
the mission field, wherever, that is to say, the churches are feeble 
and scattered, we choose a man of large experience, sound judg- 
ment, ready tact, and high power of leadership—call him secretary, 
synodical missionary, pastor-at-large, or missionary bishop—and 
invest him with the power of supervision. And what a few men 
are at home, almost every missionary is, or comes at last to be, on 
heathen soil. ‘* The missionary,’’ says Rev. C. H. Wheeler, ‘‘ is 
confined to no one city or village, is the occupant of no one pulpit, 
is not a local preacher, but an apostolic explorer, to range and map 
out the country, and direct others, whom he shall select and train 
for the work, where to do the labor of local preaching ’’ (Zen 
Years on the Euphrates, p. 65). ‘‘ In the early part of his life,”’ 
writes Dr. Blaikie, with regard to Livingstone, ‘‘ he deemed it his 
joy and honor to aim at the conversion of individual souls, and 
earnestly did he labor and pray for that, though his visible success 
was but small. But as he gets better acquainted with Africa, and 
reaches a more commanding point of view, he sees the necessity 
for other work. The continent must be surveyed, healthy locations 
for mission-stations must be found, the temptations to the accursed 
traffic in human flesh must be removed, the products of the coun- 
try must be turned to account, its whole social economy must be 
changed. The accomplishment of such objects, even in a limited 
degree, would be an immense service to the missionary ; it would 
be such a preparing of his way that a hundred years hence the 
spiritual results would be far greater than if all the effort were 
now concentrated on single souls. To many persons it appeared 
as if dealing with individual souls were the only proper work of a 
missionary, and as if one who had been doing such work would 
be lowering himself if he accepted any other. Livingstone never 
stopped to reason as to which was the higher or more desirable 
work ; he felt that Providence was calling him to be less of a 
missionary journeyman and more of a missionary statesman ; but 
the great end was ever the same. ‘ The end of the geographical 
feat was only the beginning of the enterprise’ ” (Personal Life of 
David Livingstone, p. 189). Dr. Blaikie is right. He who was 
found dead on his knees in the hut beside Bangweolo was not 
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Livingstone the explorer, but Livingstone the missionary, mission- 
ary statesman, missionary general. And while it may be readily 
admitted that Livingstone had a special calling, it is still true that 
there is scarcely a great name in missionary annals who did not 
come to see that he, too, was called to be no longer a mere mis- 
sionary journeyman, but a missionary statesman and general. 
What Heber and Selwyn and Pattison and Hannington were by 
ecclesiastical appointment, Carey and Duff and Judson, Inglis and 
Paton, Nevius and Clough and Mackay have been by assignment 
of God’s providence, missionary bishops in charge of wide realms 
and a fast-extending Church. 

And it scarcely needs to be said that in carrying out this work 
of supervision the modern missionary follows much the same lines 
as his apostolic prototype. Often he goes in person among the 
churches and stations, ordaining elders, administering the sacra- 
ments, counseling the officers and leaders, deciding difficult ques- 
tions, correcting errors, reforming abuses, stimulating Christian 
activity, catechising, instructing. And he does not usually go 
alone, but, like Paul, has with him one or more brethren who 
minister to his wants and assist him in his work. These are not 
ouly hands to serve him, but eyes to see, ears to hear, tongues to 
speak for him. Their more perfect acquaintance with heathen 
character and custom, their better knowledge of the language, 
their more ready access to the people, enable him to accomplish 
by their help what he could never accomplish without it. And 
not only does he take thém with him, but often he sends them 
before him to spy out the land, or leaves them behind him to 
deepen and extend the impressions he may have made ; or charges 
them with special errands of instruction, or stimulus, or discipline, 
using them as evangelists, colporteurs, school-teachers. Mean- 
while he uses every means to deepen and broaden their Christian 
characters and develop their gifts and increase their zeal in the 
service of Christ. In a few instances this end is sought by means 
of a regularly organized theological seminary, having a permanent 
faculty and a well-wrought curriculum. More often resort is had 
to the less formal training class, held at seasons of the year when 
agricultural operations are at a standstill, taught, it may be, by a 
single missionary, or by a missionary and his wife, and using a 
course of study that runs the gamut from reading and singing to 
theology and the making of sermons. Oftenest of all, dependence 
must be placed upon casual and informal instructions given by the 
missionary at odd moments, at home, on the road, or by the camp- 
fire, and upon association with him in the practical work of the 
Gospel. 
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Are there any miracles in modern missions? It would seem 
not, unless it be considered that the late Dr. J. L. Nevius in his 
book, Demon Possession and Allied Themes, has shown that 
Chinese Christians of to-day exorcise demons by prayer and the 
use of the name of Jesus. But if there have been no miracles in 
the sense that there were miracles in the apostolic age, there have 
been miracles of grace not less striking. If there has been no gift 
of tongues, there have been wonders of patience, erudition, lin- 
guistic skill, triumph over innumerable difficulties, so that at last 
the heathen of every nation hear and read the wonderful works of 
God in their own tongue wherein they were born. If there have 
been no miracles of healing, medical missions have been hardly 
less effective, not indeed in proving divine vocation, but in exhib- 
iting divine compassion, in attracting attention, in dispelling 
prejudice, in opening the way for Him who can say to the sick of 
the palsy not merely, ‘‘ Take up thy bed and walk,” but ‘‘ Man, 
thy sins be forgiven thee.’’ 

The inter-relation between literary work in missions and both 
the evangelistic and supervisory activities of the missionary, and 
the help that medical missions render in the direct proclamation of 
the Gospel have already been sufficiently indicated. Let us take 
moment in conclusion to consider the other great method of 
modern missions, education. The evangelistic element in this also 
has already been pointed out, and should never be lost sight of. 
The man who finds no fault with Paul because he availed himself 
of the love of the Athenians for philosophical discussion in order 
to preach the Gospel to them, and even devotes a large part of his 
address to dwelling on truths of natural religion before he says a 
word of Christ, may well hesitate to attack Dr. Duff when he in 
his turn takes advantage of the desire of the Brahman youth of 
Caleutta for an English education to instill Gospel truth into their 
minds, and judges that this truth will be all the more effective 
when accompanied by truth of a scientific or even a philosophical 
kind. Then it is to be remembered that education, quite as much 
as literary work, stands in vital relation to that other great method 
in missions which we have called the supervisional, and which 
has reference to the development and training of the native 
Church. Ifa missionary is to be a general, he must have his 
trained subordinates; if he is to be a bishop he must have his 
inferior clergy ; and it is one great function of evangelistic educa- 
tion in missions to raise up and equip these in all grades, school- 
teachers, elders, Bible readers, evangelists, pastors, leaders of 
religious thought and life, the Luthers, Calvins, Wesleys of 
heathen lands, the successors of the missionary himself. Let us 
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admit that the apostles did not establish schools nor teach them— 
though the late Dr. A. P. Happer maintained that in the school 
of Tyrannus in which Paul reasoned daily with the disciples of 
Ephesus (Acts xix. 9), we have explicit New Testament sanction 
for the mission-school—but let us remember that the apostles 
labored, not among barbarous peoples, but among the most highly 
civilized peoples of their day. Let us remember that much of 
what the modern missionary strives to give by means of the 
mission-school—the ability to read the Scriptures, the quickening 
of dulled minds, the development of useful gifts—had in great 
measure been given to the people of the Roman empire through 
the diffusion of Greek culture and the Greek tongue on the one 
hand, and the influence of the synagogue and the existence of the 
Septuagint on the other. Let us remember that in many heathen 
lands, in India and Japan especially, the question is whether the 
missionaries shall give the Church and some at least of the heathen 
an education that is Christian or allow the government to furnish an 
education wholly secular, it may be even infidel. Let us remem- 
ber that the same forces which put early education in America 
under the care of the Church and the ministry and led to the 
establishment of schools and colleges by all the great religious 
bodies, and even to-day justifies them in maintaining Boards of 
Aid for Colleges and Academies, operate no less, but in some cases 
far more, in heathen lands, and vindicate the missionary in pro- 
viding Christian schools for Christian and, heathen youth. The 
apostles were not school-teachers, but had they lived in the nine- 
teenth century instead of the first, had they begun at Calcutta 
instead of at Jerusalem, had their field been the Indian or the Chinese 
empires instead of the Roman, is it not more than possible that they 
would have seized on the school, as they did in fact upon the syna- 
gogue, as a great agency for the diffusion of the Gospel, and is it 
not likely that foremost among them in this as in all else would 
have stood that matchless missionary, at once the Carey and the 
Duff of the infant Church, who counted himself debtor both to 
Greek and barbarian, to wise and unwise, and who was ready to 
use any means if only he might save some ? 


Princeton, N. J. CHALMERS MARTIN. 





VI. 


THE IMPRECATORY ELEMENT IN THE 
PSALMS. 


N some of the Psalms we find an element of harshness, even of 
denunciation, which seems at first to be utterly at variance 
with the prevailing sentiment. In passages which breathe the 
most lofty conceptions of the divine mercy and forbearance 
towards him, the writer suddenly bursts forth in language which 
seems full of bitter resentment; which fairly glows with the 
intensity of its heat as he calls for judgment on those who have 
done him wrong. Thus in Ps. v we have, apparently, a morning 
song, in which, with holy confidence, the Psalmist utters his early 
supplication and declares his purpose to show his thankful appre- 
ciation of God’s mercy by an early service of praise in the temple. 
But suddenly his thoughts turn towards his enemies whose secret 


plottings are so well known to him, and like a flaming thunderbolt 
from a clear sky come the words (v. 10): 


“‘Destroy thou them, O God ; 
Let them fall by their own counsels ; 
Cast them out in the multitude of their transgressions.’’ 
Then he returns to his devotional utterance and the Psalm ends in 
words which breathe the utmost joy in the divine fellowship. So 
also is Ps. exxxviil. The sad wail of Israel as they sit down by 
the rivers of Babylon is suddenly interrupted by the words 
(exxxvil. 8): 
“‘O daughter of Babylon, who art to be destroyed ; 
Happy shall he be, that rewardeth thee as thou hast served us, 
Happy shall he be, that taketh and dasheth thy little ones against the 
stones.”’ 

At times these words, instead of being a minor element of the 
Psalms, are greatly multiplied until they become the leading fea- 
ture. If we take Ps. vii, xxxv, ]xix, cix, we are borne along, as by 
a cyclone of denunciation against the Psalmist’s enemies. Deeper 
and wilder and more appalling becomes the expression, until in the 
latter verses of Ps. cix we recoil in terror and almost fear to 
repeat the words. Nothing like it exists in literature, unless it be 
the fierce and minutely detailed curse which the Roman Church 
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pronounces over heretics. Some mathematically disposed critics 
have counted no less than thirty different terms of anathema in this 
one Psalm: expressions calling for divine judgment to fall upon the 
Psalmist’s enemies; expressions which not only call for the personal 
destruction of hisenemy, but involve also the overthrow of his 
family, and crush all hope for his future. So severe are these 
expressions, that to many Christians they become an element of 
great perplexity. In our private reading we can scarcely under- 
stand why they should find a place in a book otherwise so univer- 
sally fitted to stimulate the devotional life. In the public service 
of the Church they are passed in silence by the preacher as having 
in them nothing calculated to educate and elevate the moral char- 
acter of the people. 

What shall we say to this? Is it true that we have in the very 
heart of our Bible an element which is foreign to its great pur- 
pose? Is there a spirit breathing in these Psalms which is not 
Sedrvevatos but datyovrddys, something which springs not from the 
loving Spirit of our merciful God but from the sulphurous fumes 
belched forth from Satan? We can well understand why critics 
should consider these passages proper subjects for investigation, 
and should propose interpretations designed to reconcile them to 
what they consider the general teachings of the Scriptures. Let 
us examine some of their suggestions. 

I. It has been suggested that in Ps. cix. 6-20, the most elabo- 
rate and detailed illustration of these denunciations, we have, not 
the utterance of David against his enemies, but.the fierce cursings 
of David’s enemies against David himself. To obtain such a 
construction, its advocates would insert at the end of ver. 5, which 
contains David’s expression of sorrow over the cruel actions of his 
enemies, the word ‘‘saying,’’ so that it would read : 


“And they have rewarded me evil for good, 
And hatred for my love, ‘saying,’ 
Set thou a wicked man over him : 
And let Satan stand at his right hand.’’ 


As justifying such an addition they refer us to Ps. ii. 2: 


“‘The kings of the earth set themselves, 
And the rulers take counsel together, 
Against the Lord, and against his Anointed, ‘saying,’ 
Let us break their bands asunder, 
And cast away their cords from us.’’ 


Again in xli. 8: 


‘* An evil disease, ‘say they,’ cleaveth fast unto him : 
And now that he lieth, he shall rise up no more.”’ 


To this we would reply : 
1. If this were the only passage of this kind to be explained we 
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might perhaps adopt such a solution and thus remove the diffi- 
culty; but unfortunately, while it would relieve us here, it does 
not help us in the least in many other passages, where we cannot 
possibly insert such a transforming word. 

2. While we are sometimes justified in inserting a word, espe- 
cially in Hebrew poetry, which is always so elliptical and throws 
such a constant strain on the reader who would grasp the full 
thought of the writer, yet there are certain well-defined limits to 
such a privilege. In Ps. ii. 2, the addition of the word ‘‘ saying ”’ 
is suggested upon the very face of the passage. When the arch- 
conspirators assemble and begin to plot among themselves how 
they may throw off the yoke of the Almighty, it is very natural 
for the poet to introduce the very words they utter, as the most 
convincing proof of their malignant and treasonable purpose. 
But in Ps. cix the transition from ver. 5 to 6 is not such as to 
give any intimation that we are about to pass from the words of 
David’s humble prayer to the maledictions of his relentless enemy. 
Nor are we prepared for any such sudden change from the language 
of the enemy to the prayer of David, when at the end of ver. 20, 
where the maledictions end, we find David’s prayer again resumed. 
Such is the connection of these verses, 6-20, to the context before 
and after them, that we can have no reason to say it is a foreign 
element introduced into the prayer. However difficult the inter- 
pretation, we must understand them to be the words of David him- 
self, and not of his enemy. 

Inasmuch, then, as the insertion of such a word as ‘‘saying ’’ is 
exegetically inadmissible, and even if inserted here would give no 
relief to the many other passages where the same difficulty exists, 
we do not hesitate to reject it without further consideration. 

II. A second solution of the difficulty is, that in these passages 
David is uttering the sentiment of his own heart and not the 
teaching of the Divine Spirit. Even in his loftiest spiritual condi- 
tions, we are told, these unhallowed breathings of personal resent- 
ment force him to speak in language which we do not need to 
justify, but may thrust aside with a patronizing air as only the 
evidence that he was still subject to the infirmities of our depraved 
nature. The words are simply those wrung from his tortured, 
bleeding heart, which for the moment can see no relief but in the 
destruction of his enemy. We do not need, therefore, to apply 
any exegesis in such cases, but to cover them with the soft mantle 
of Christian charity, and say, ‘‘ If David had been a better man, 
he would not have had such perverse thoughts.”’ 

To this suggestion there are, in our opinion, two fatal objections: 

1. From what we know of David's character we have no right 
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to assume that he would under any circumstances give way to such 
a spirit of savage vengeance as this view of his words would 
imply, least of all when occupied with the elevating thoughts of 
the divine mercy toward him and the joy of loving fellowship, with 
which the Psalms abound. If ever a man could be justified 
for cherishing or uttering such language as is found in these 
imprecatory passages, it would be David when suffering from 
the persistent, sneaking persecution of Saul. Time and again 
that cowardly traitor, realizing his own speedy and deserved 
downfall, seeks to involve in his own ruin the man who is 
so manifestly destined to be his successor. By open act and secret 
intrigue he tries to accomplish his dastardly purpose. What he 
cannot do by his own act he tries to accomplish through the cun- 
ning of his followers. David might well wish that the destruction 
Saul so richly deserved might come upon him, so that his own 
work might be done without such obstinate and unreasonable 
hindrance. But did David ever indulge in such a spirit? His 
chivalrous treatment of Saul when he found him in the cave at 
Engedi (1 Sam. xxiv. 1-7), and again, later, when he found him 
sleeping in the camp (1 Sam. xxvi. 5) and refused to follow the 
advice of his friends to put an end to the deceit and persecution of 
his enemy, furnish the only needed answer to such a suggestion. 
David was not the man to cherish such a feeling. When he says, 
‘* Destroy him not, for who can stretch forth his hand against the 
Lord’s anointed and be guiltless’? (1 Sam. xxvi. 9), he shows 
what kind of a spirit animates him, and we cannot for a moment 
think that when writing his Psalms he would manifest a personal 
bitterness which he did not allow himself to cherish even amid 
the provocations of an unreasonable and unrelentless war. We 
have but to read passages like Ps, vii. 4, 5: 
“Tf I have rewarded evil unto him that was at peace with me, 
(Yea, T have delivered him that without cause is mine enemy) 
Let the enemy persecute my soul, and take it ; 


Yea, let him tread down my life upon the earth, 
And lay mine honor in the dust:—’”’ 


to see how far David was from any such narrow spirit of personal 
revenge. 

2. But we have a much stronger reason for rejecting the idea 
that David here reveals a spirit for which we must apologize, as 
the ungoverned expression of personal passion. We believe that 
David wrote the Psalms under the personal and direct inspiration 
of God’s Holy Spirit. We may not go through these poems of 
exalted devotion and say, ‘‘ This verse was written under the 
supervision of the Holy Spirit, but the next contains nothing more 
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than the bitter outpourings of an ungodly and unrestrained passion 
born of Satan.’’ But if we accept this suggestion we are driven 
to this extreme. In this cix Psalm, which contains by far the 
most severe of these passages, we read : 
‘‘For my love they are my adversaries : 

But I give myself unto prayer. 

And they have rewarded me evil for good, 

And hatred for my love :—’’ 
a sentiment which certainly is fragrant with the choice odor of a 
Christian charity. Then comes the long and trying passage, 
beginning with ver. 6, ‘‘ Set thou a wicked man over him,’’ ete. 
Then in ver. 21 we see again the pure spirit of love and humil- 
ity and long-suffering patience, which tells how the human spirit 
is led gently forward by the divine. Whose now is the pruning- 
knife which shall take such a Psalm and begin to lop off this 
verse as full of a depraved spirit, and leave the next because it is 
full of the Spirit of God? If we mav do that here, why not 
elsewhere, when difficulty confronts us? And if we may thus 
select and reject, there is manifestly an end of anything like 
inspiration in the Scriptures, or if they are inspired their inspira- 
tion is so hidden and mixed with human weakness and depravity 
that no one can tell us where the one begins and the other ends. 

No; either David wrote the entire Psalm by inspiration or we 
cannot know that he wrote any of it by inspiration; and if he 
wrote by inspiration then we may be sure no part of it breathes 
the bitterness of human cursing and hatred, but all of it is for our 
instruction in righteousness and has within it a lesson we ought to 
study until we find benefit from its study. David is not here an 
illustration of the man spoken of by James iii. 10, out of whose 
mouth proceed at the same time blessing and cursing. He is 
using language designed by God to meet the spiritual necessities 
of His children. Hengstenberg well says (Ps. iii, App., p. xxii): 
“In the Psalms before us we have not the aimless and inconsiderate expres 

sion of subjective feelings, but they were from the first destined for use in the 
sanctuary ; and the sacred authors came forth under the full consciousness of 
being interpreters of the spiritual feelings of the community, organs for God 


for the ennobling of their being. They give back what, in the holiest and 
purest hours of their life, has been given to them.”’ 


Delitzsch (Ps. i, p. 500) says: 


“It is inconceivable that in such moments the unholy fire of personal pas- 
sion should have mingled with the holy fire of his love to God.”’ 


John Calvin says (Treas. of David, v, p. 169): 


“When David forms such maledictions, or expresses his desire for them, he 
is not instigated by any immoderate, carnal propensity, nor is he actuated by 
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zeal without knowledge, nor is he influenced by any private, personal con- 
siderations. He breathes forth his prayers under the influence of the Holy 
Spirit.” 

We feel justified, then, in declining to accept this suggestion that 
David here gives expression to his own passion, which is so intense 
that even in his most exalted moments it demands utterance. 

III. We rise to a somewhat higher conception of these impre- 
catory passages when we admit they are inspired, but say that the 
inspiring principle underlying the spiritual life of the Old Testa- 
ment differs from that of the New. So Chrysostom (Homilies on 
1 Cor.), 1500 years ago, when trying to explain these hard sayings 
of the Psalms, says : 

‘At that time they were commanded to hate not the ungodliness only, but 

also the ungodly themselves, in order that their friendship might not prove 
an occasion of transgression unto them. .... But we require now a com- 
pleter self-commanda.”’ 
In this opinion Dean Stanley in his lectures on the Jewish Church 
(i, 278) concurs, and it is very greatly magnified by that school of 
critics who make what they call the law of development the car- 
dinal and almost the only essential law of exegesis. David, they 
tell us, lived in the twilight. He was like that blind man who 
saw men as trees walking (Mark viii. 24). We are not, therefore, 
to expect a very broad ethical teaching from him, nor would he 
be likely to draw any very clear distinctions between the person 
of the evil-doer and his evil actions. Not having a very clear 
understanding of the broadness of the divine administration of 
this world, he could not see how sin could be checked unless the 
sinner himself was destroyed ; and hence he prays that the sinner 
may fall, that he may perish amid the plots he has sprung for the 
destruction of the innocent. The sinner himself must become an 
object-lesson commentary on the destructive character of his own 
sin. So Donald Frazer says (Treas. of David, v, p. 169): 

‘‘That dispensation was more stern than ours. God’s people had with all 
other people a conflict with sword and spear. They wanted to tread down 
their enemies, to crush the heathen ; and thought it a grand religious triumph 
for a righteous man to wash his feet in the blood of the wicked. Now, the 
struggle is without carnal weapons and the tone of the dispensation is 
changed.”’ 

There is doubtless some truth in all this, enough to make its 
misstatement a fearful caricature of Bible teaching. That David 
had the moral. light enjoyed by those who have the Gospel, no 
one will affirm. But that David’s moral eyesight was so defec- 
tive and the work of God’s Spirit in his heart so incomplete that 
he did not know the difference between blessing and cursing ; that 


oO? 
he could in one sentence revel in the thought of the divine com- 
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passion and in the next utter imprecations so full of bitterness 
that our tongue almost fears to repeat them, is utterly to confuse 
and pervert the truth. His knowledge of spiritual truth was 
incomplete, but it was the same knowledge in character which in 
the New Testament makes human life capable of such grandeur. 
We must never forget that one God is the author of both dispen- 
sations, and we must be careful how we accuse Him of approving 
under the Old Testament what He emphatically condemns under 
the New. In the Old He lays the foundations on which the glori- 
ous temple of the New Testament Revelation is built. Cruelty 
toward man or beast is just as~ positively forbidden in the Old 
Testament as in the New. Under the old covenant God taught 
the supreme importance of kindliness of heart and act. Even the 
little bird sitting on her nest (Deut. xxii. 6, 7), and the beast going 
astray or fallen under its load (Ex. xxviii. 4, 5), must be tenderly 
cared for; while hatred of one’s neighbors is as plainly forbidden 
as love is commanded (Lev. xix. 17, 18). How fully this was 
understood and how generally these requirements were met in the 
daily life of the people is manifest from those proverbs which 
circulated among them, and which, like all proverbs circulating in 
a nation, give us an accurate summing up of their duty as it was 
commonly understood among them. Prov. xxiv. 17: “ Rejoice 
not when thine enemy falleth, and let not thine heart be glad 
when he stumbleth.’’ Prov. xxiv. 29: ‘‘ Say not, I will do so 
to him as he hath done to me: I will render to the man 
according to his work.’’ Prov. xxv. 21: ‘‘If thine enemy 
ve hungry, give him bread to eat; and if he be thirsty, give him 
water to drink.” 

We cannot, therefore, admit the soundness of the exegesis 
which teaches that God would allow David to suppose he could be 
a godly man and yet curse his enemies, because his spiritual under- 
standing was, so to speak, that of a child, while he teaches Paul 
and John that they must confine their denunciation to the man’s 
sin, because they enjoy the noontide light of revelation. We 
may freely grant the claim that there is a difference in degree, but 
we must insist that in essence there is only one principle in regard 
to morals pervading the Scriptures. We cannot justify Joshua 
when he exterminates the Canaanites, sweeping away not only the 
armed soldier, but the helpless women and children, or David when 
he prays that the very name of the wicked may rot, by simply 
saying they had an imperfect or defective understanding of the 
truth. There was a deeper principle involved, a reason resting not 
on the amount of their spiritual knowledge, but on their position 
in the divine economy and their obedience to the divine com- 
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mand. If Joshua slew the Canaanites because there was personal 
malice in his heart against them; if David invokes the most fear- 
ful curses on his enemies because he cherishes a personal hatred 
toward them—these men stand condemned before the bar of Old 
Testament morality, as effectively as before the sublimest utter- 
ances of the Sermon on the Mount. They certainly did not have 
as clear light as we enjoy, but they did not confuse love and 
hatred, kindness of heart and inhuman barbarity, any more than 
we do. It reveals an utter misconception of the Old Testament 
teaching to suppose that they could speak and act from personal 
malice, and still think they were speaking and acting under the 
promptings of God’s Spirit. 

IV. A fourth suggestion, which seems at first to promise much 
better results, is that David here speaks of spiritual foes and the 
language he employs is to be understood in harmony with Oriental 
methods of expression and the recognized nature of Hebrew 
poetry. That he should represent evil principles as evil men, 
and speak as if they actually stood before him, is a figure of 
speech so common in poetry that it need excite no comment. If 
David speaks of spiritual matters in language which primarily 
applies only to physical things, he simply shows that he is true to 
his surroundings and speaks after the manner of the time in 
which he lives. For in those early ages the spiritual was almost 
always set forth under physical forms, and that physical form did 
not in the least hinder men from grasping its spiritual signifi- 
cance. This law, indeed, still prevails. We speak of being 
crucified with Christ, but the physical is lost in the spiritual idea. 
We speak of mortifying our members which are in our body (Col. 
iii. 5), but there is in our thought no idea of killing ourselves, as 
the words literally mean. So, according to this theory, we are not 
to suppose that David is thinking of any real person against whom 
he invokes these severe judgments, but rather of those spiritual 
influences which he recognizes as his real and most dangerous 
enemies. 

But a careful study of this theory leads us to reject it as an 
adequate explanation of these passages. We note the following 
considerations : 

1. When we read what David suffered from his contact with 
such men as Saul, whose brutal cunning several times nearly cost 
him his life, and Doeg the Edomite, whose hands were red with 
the blood of his innocent victims, and Shimei, whose mouth was 
full of lewdness and blasphemy, it is hard to think he would utterly 
divest them of all physical qualities, and use them simply to set 


forth a spiritual fact in his own soul life. It is more in accord 
29 
vu 
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with the stern conditions of his troubled life, to suppose he has 
in thought these wicked men before him, and seeks for them a 
punishment such as their unnatural crimes suggest. 

2. But much more important is the consideration that such a 
theory introduces an element of uncertainty and indefiniteness as 
to the meaning of Biblical language which is fatal to its authority. 
If we may take these passages, so intensely physical in their 
form and with no intimation that they are to be detached from 
their physical frame, and understand them only in a spiritual 
way, then why may we not do so in other cases where the literal 
interpretation gives us trouble? And if we may go through 
our Bible and say, ‘‘ Here the physical language must be in- 
terpreted literally, but there the same physical language must 
be interpreted in a spiritual way,’’ what becomes of the fixedness 
and stability of our Bible teaching? What to one is literal, to 
another is spiritual, and we are all at sea as to the author’s mean- 
ing, and the Bible ceases to be a book of final authority, because 
we are not sure what its language means. We need to be very 
careful how we take such plain, definite statements as those found 
in these imprecatory passages and say that they mean nothing 
more than a hatred of sin. It is far better to let the language 
stand in its natural ruggedness even if we are hard pushed to find 
a reasonable explanation of the words. 

We cannot then feel that we are justified in resorting in these 
passages, to principles of exegesis which we refuse to use in other 
places, and which if applied lead to an uncertainty which goes far 
toward destroying the value of all Biblical teaching. 

V. Another suggestion in regard to the interpretation of these 
passages, and one in our opinion very much in advance of any yet 
considered, is that they are to be understood as prophecy. The 
Psalmist is here not a poet simply, but a prophet of God, and in 
the name of God tells what will happen to the ungodly. 

Augustine, in his suggestive commentary on the Psalms, in 
speaking of Ps. xxxv. 6, ‘‘ Let their way be dark and slippery, 
and let the angel of the Lord persecute them,” says, ‘‘ These 
things he predicted would come upon them, not as though he 
wished them to happen. . .. . It is prophecy.” Again, Ps. ]xix. 
22, ‘‘ Let their table become a snare before them,’’ he says, ‘ It 


is not from one wishing, but from one prophesying ; not in order 
that it may come to pass, but because it will come to pass.’ And 
again Ps. cix. 7, ‘‘ When he shall be judged let him be con- 
demned; and let his prayer become sin,’ he says, ‘‘ He (the 
Psalmist) then beginneth to prophesy what they (7. e., the ungodly) 
should receive for this very impiety, detailing their lot in such a 
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manner as if he wished its realization from a desire of revenge. 
Some, not understanding this mode of predicting the future, under 
the appearance of wishing evil, suppose hatred to be returned for 
hatred and an evil will for an evil will, since in truth it belongeth 
to few to distinguish in what way the punishment of the wicked 
pleaseth the accuser who longeth to satiate his enmity; and in 
how widely different a way it pleaseth the judge who with a 
righteous mind punisheth sins. For the former returneth evil for 
evil; but the judge, when he punisheth, does not return evil for 
evil, since he returneth justice to the unjust, and what is just is 
certainly good.”’ Bishop Horne, in his great commentary on the 
Psalms, takes the same view. He says: ‘‘ Passages of this impre- 
catory kind in the Book of Psalms are grammatically in the way 
of prediction rather than imprecation.” He tells us also that the 
original Hebrew verbs “not only might be but should be so trans- 
lated.” Spurgeon, in his Treasury of David, on Ps. xxxv. 4, says: 
‘¢ Guided by God’s good Spirit, the Psalmist /foretells the everlast- 
ing confusion of all the haters of the righteous.” Referring to 
the imprecations found in Ps. xxxix. 22-28, he says: ‘‘ The whole 
of these verses may be viewed as prediction.’? Many of the 
authors quoted by Spurgeon in the 7reasury of David also favor 
the same construction. 

This view has this to commend it. It throws the responsibility 
for the utterance on God, and thus relieves the Psalmist from the 
charge of speaking out of the bitterness of an outraged heart. If 
he speaks for God and by express divine direction, then we know 
there can be no personal enmity in the words, and we must bow 
with reverence, even if the language sends a terror through our 
hearts. But this very attempt to throw the responsibility on God, 
as if it might be right for God to speak thus but it would not be 
right for man, throws suspicion on the entire suggestion. Plausi- 
ble as it seems, we are, therefore, inclined to reject it. 

Our reasons for so doing are as follows: 

1. This introduction of a prophetic paragraph in the midst of a 
Psalm confuses its construction. If we must suppose one section 
to be composed in the Psalmist’s office as poet, and another to be 
due to the gift of prophecy, how are we to know when he passes 
from the presentation of the truth in a subjective way, as a matter 
of personal experience, as is common with the poet, and begins to 
forecast the future, and in an objective way make known the 
things known only to God, as is the manner of the prophet ? 
Certainly, if we look only at the contents of those Psalms in 
which this imprecatory element is specially prominent, we can dis- 
cover on the face of the language no evidence that we ought to 
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call one verse poetry and the next prophecy. We find pervading 

them statements of what may be expected to happen under the 

ordinary operation of the laws of the divine providence, and the 

Psalmist simply prays that, in the special cases before him, these 
ordinary laws may be brought into effective operation. This is 
not prophecy, properly so called, but an appeal to a just God to 
vindicate His own laws and deliver His own servant from the 

power of the enemy. Take, for example, Ps. Ixix. 25: ‘‘ Let 

their habitation be desolate ; and let none dwell in their tents.” 

In Matt. xxiii. 38, Christ refers to this passage as applicable to 

the destruction of Jerusalem. In Acts i. 20, Peter quotes the 

same verse as applicable to Judas Iscariot. In Rom. ix. 10, 11, 

Paul quotes from the same passage to show why the Jewish nation 

had fallen into that spiritual slumber which justified God in 

cutting them off and giving their heritage to the Gentiles. Now, 

if the original words are a prophecy, it is difficult to see how they 

can be applied to so many and such diverse subjects. But if they 

are the statement of a general principle in regard to the manner " 
in which God deals with men, those different applications, instead 

of creating confusion, only add greater emphasis to the principle 

involved. The general principle is that the person who willfully 

does wrong falls under the judgment of God. The Psalmist sees 

men doing deliberate and great wrong against himself, and at once 

he remembers that general law of God’s providence and desires 

to see it executed. It is not then so much a prophetic utterance 

as the expression of a desire that now in his own emergency these 

great laws of God's retributive justice may be brought into imme- 

diate activity. 

2. A second reason for rejecting this prophetic interpretation is 
found in the form of the Hebrew verb employed in these passages. 
In most cases the verb is found in the imperfect or future tense, 
7. e., the form of the verb tells us whether the writer intends sim- 
ply to assert that a thing will happen in the future, or that it is 
something which he wishes might happen. Infthe latter case the 
form of the verb is shortened and the proper rendering in English 
is, ‘‘ I wish it might happen,” or ‘‘ I pray that it may happen.’’ 
And this is the form of the word prevailing almost exclusively in 
these passages. Occasionally this form is exchanged for the 
imperative, when, of course, we must translate ‘‘ Let it happen.’’ 
In Ps. lxix. 24, 25, we have first the imperative, and following it, 
according to a well-known Hebrew idiom, the imperfect. Here 
Hebrew syntax compels us to render both forms by the English 
imperative: ‘‘ Pour out upon them thine indignation; and let 
the fierceness of thine anger overtake them.” It is not a simple 
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declaration of what will happen, but a wish or prayer that it may 
happen. 

3. A third reason for rejecting this prophetic interpretation is 
that in some cases the imprecation involves a third person in such 
a way as to show that the speaker is not simply uttering the divine 
will as a prophet, but expressing his own feeling as a man. Take 
Ps. exxxvii. 8, 9: 

‘*O daughter of Babylon, who art to be destroyed ; 

Happy shall he be, that rewardeth thee as thou hast served us. 

Happy shall he be, that taketh and dasheth 

Thy little ones against the stones.’’ 
This is not a prophecy, ¢.e., a simple declaration that a certain 
thing will happen, but an expression of the personal satisfaction 
the Psalmist feels when a certain thing is done, because it is right 
and proper that judgment should overtake such persistent wrong- 
doers. 

4, A fourth reason against the prophetic interpretation is that 
after all it does not relieve us any in regard to the exegesis. If it 
is wrong for a man to desire that such judgments might overtake 
sinners, then it is equally wrong for God to say it is His deliberate 
purpose to execute them. To wish evil to overtake the wicked 
merely to gratify personal ill-will towards them, is indeed wrong; 
to desire that God’s will may be done is right and proper. 

VI. We ask then, if none of these views are satisfactory, how 
are we to understand these passages? And if we confine our 
answer to the form of the language employed there need be little 
hesitation as to the answer. Any one reading them for the first 
time, and without reference to the consequences involved, would 
say: ‘‘ The Psalmist here expresses his own feeling. He says just 
what he means. His wish or prayer is that evil may overtake 
these persistent enemies and that their punishment may corre- 
spond with the greatness of their offenses.’ The real difficulty is 
not in the language, but in the serious consequences involved. 
The language, the form of the words, shuts us up to this con- 
struction, if we follow the well-recognized principles of Hebrew 
grammar, which is a fundamental law of correct exegesis. To 
translate these optative forms as simple futures violates one of the 
essential distinctions of the Hebrew verb. To ignore this radical 
distinction in these passages that we may escape from a difficulty 
in exegesis, is to open the door to confusion elsewhere. 

Again, the logical sequence of thought demands such a literal 
rendering. If we assume that in some verses the Psalmist speaks 
of his own personal relation to the truth, and then without warn- 
ing breaks out into a prophecy as to the overthrow of the wicked, 
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and then as suddenly and without warning returns to his original 
theme, we complicate his utterance and make it all confusing and 
uncertain. But if we find in the Psalm but one theme, viewed, 
indeed, under different aspects, giving us now the joy of fellowship 
with God, and then the fearful doom which awaits those who are 
enemies of God, there is a breadth and fullness of treatment which 
is satisfactory and stimulating. It is far better to suppose the 
Psalmist has such a unity of thought in his Psalm, and if we 
encounter difficulties in the way of exegesis we must try to solve 
them, not hide them under some fanciful mode of interpretation 
which we would never think of applying elsewhere. 

Our position, then, is that these are genuine imprecations, pray- 
ers that evil, speedy and severe, may overtake persistent evil-doers. 
They do not simply predict the fact that evil will overtake the 
wicked; there was no special need for the Psalmist to predict that, 
since that principle of the divine government was as well under- 
stood then as now. The words tell us that the Psalmist had an 
intense desire that God would in his case make the operation of 
this law so plain that all men would be forced to recognize it as 
the direct judgment of God. 

This is the interpretation favored by many of the soundest and 
most intelligent critics, men who have made the Hebrew language 
a specialty. Delitzsch says (Ps. i, p. 500): 

“‘Only a few of the Psalms of David belonging to the time of his persecu- 
tion by Saul keep within the limits of deep inward sorrow, and almost no- 
where is he satisfied with setting forth the accursed fate of his enemies with 
prophetic certainty as something that he confidently expects ; the objective 
word announcing their punishment is generally appropriated by his inmost 
emotions and transformed into the most vehement prayer ; and this fever heat 
of feeling comes out still more harshly where prayer for divine judgment 
passes over into imprecation.”’ 

Hengstenberg says (Ps. ii, App., 1xx): 

“The writers (of the Psalms) very often pray to God for vengeance upon 
their enemies or speak of the joy which they or their companions experience 
upon the revenge executed by God.”’ 

Perowne, one of the soundest of our English exegetes, says (Ps. 
i, p. 64): 

‘‘This then is certain, we have in the Psalms imprecations, prayers for ven- 
geance, and not merely threatenings of God’s wrath against impenitent 
sinners.”’ 


Without referring to other writers who agree substantially with 
those already quoted, we may say that the whole tendency of 
modern criticism, with its increasing appliances for an accurate 
analysis of the thought embodied in the language of the Bible, 
is in support of such a literal interpretation. 
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But if this is the correct interpretation of the language, the 
question comes, ‘‘ How can we justify it?’ If we admit that 
David was inspired to write such passages, we are logically bound 
to believe they are designed to serve some good purpose in those 
who read them. 

1. First of all, we are to recognize the fact that in all these 
imprecations David never for a moment prays that he may be 
permitted to take vengeance on his enemies, but always that God 
will become his avenger. The judgment he seeks is not personal 
gratification in the return of evil for evil, but God’s judgment 
which is according to truth and justice. This point is, I suspect, 
often overlooked. David does not pray that he may be allowed to 
go forth to smite and slay the wicked, and so gratify his own pas- 
sion in the overthrow of his enemies; but he prays that God will 
overthrow and smite and destroy, according to principles which 
always influence God in all His dealings with men. If David had 
prayed that God would allow him to destroy his enemies, or that 
he might take their little ones and dash them against a rock, and 
make their wives widows, it would indeed have presented a hard 
problem. But there is nothing of this. The language empasizes 
the fact that the power belongs to God, but that now, in his 
supreme hour of need, God will use it for His own glory and for 
the deliverance of His servant. 

2. We are also to note the fact that in all these imprecations 
David is thinking not of his own triumph over his enemies, but of 
God’s honor as the Governor of the world. If the wicked can 
persecute the righteous, if he can go on without rebuke or punish- 
ment to defame his character and destroy the comfort of his life, 
then it is not so much the suffering of the righteous which is to 
be deplored as the reproach cast on God. Where, then is the 
evidence that a wise and good Ruler is at the head of things, and 
how can the wicked ever be restrained from his wickedness ? 
Back of David’s prayer is his jealous zeal for God. He cannot 
endure the thought that the wicked man can go on in such high- 
handed disregard for God and man. Let God appear and smite 
him as he deserves. Let him feel in his own person the pain and 
shame and loss he so heartlessly visits upon others. Such a zeal 
is far enough from betraying anything like weakness in the moral 
nature of the Psalmist. As Luther in his own vigorous way well 
says (Hengstenberg, Ps. ii, p. 375): 

‘First become a Peter, Paul, James, David and Elisha and assuredly thou 


mayest curse in the name of God and thereby perform an acceptable service 
to him.”’ 


3. A third suggestion in favor of this literal interpretation is 
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that while the mere form of the words may seem harsh, yet there is 
something in the heart truly loyal to God which responds to and 
sympathizes with the principle involved. For as asoul comes to 
stand where God stands, it will feel as God feels and speak as God 
speaks. Not only will there be a deep abhorrence of sin, but there 
will be a righteous indignation against the willful and persistent 
wrong-doer. When the Psalmist says (ci. 3), ‘‘ I hate the work of 
them that turn aside; it shall not cleave unto me,’’ we feel that it 
is not hypocrisy or spiritual pride but a just conception of their vile- 
ness which prompts the words ; and from such an expression to that 
of Ps. exxxix. 21, 22, ‘‘ Do not I hate them, O Lord, that hate thee? 
.... [hate them with perfect hatred. I count them. mine ene- 
mies,’’ there is but a step and that a very natural one. As the 
heart comes more completely into accord with the will of God, 
such language of hatred and denunciation has in it less of passion 
and more of the righteous hatred which God must feel against 
evil in all its manifestations. Our moral nature purified by the 
Spirit of a holy God will not only enter into the joy of love, but 
into the zeal of holiness; just as it will exult in the fellowship of 
God and of all that is good, so it will burn with holy indignation 
against wrong and the wrong-doer, who, regardless of all else, seeks 
only his own sinful enjoyment. 

Such consuming zeal has always had a recognized and legitimate 
place in the Christian character. Amid the Roman catacombs, 
in the mountains of Piedmont, on the sandy plains of Holland, 
among the rocky defiles of Scotland, hearts ready to give up all 
for God, but tortured almost beyond endurance by their adversa- 
ries, have appealed to God for vengeance, not because they would 
do as their adversaries have done, but because they felt that God 
would be honored in sucha signal destruction of their persecutors. 
When Paul thought of the wrong done by Alexander the copper- 
smith, he cried out (2 Tim. iv. 14): ‘‘ The Lord reward him 
according to his works.” Even Christ Himself, when He thought 
of the wrong done by the Pharisees and of the wickedness of 
some of the cities which refused to accept His merciful ministra- 
tions, uttered words of fearful denunciation, not because any sinful 
passion was aroused in Him by the wrong done Him, but because 
He was filled with a sense of outraged justice, which would soon 
come forth to vindicate itself in the complete overthrow of all 
who should thus persistently array themselves against God. We 
see this plainly set forth in those revelations of heaven seen by 
the beloved John. As he looked he saw an angel come forth, 
and looking on the fallen Babylon, he cried out (Rev. xviii. 6): 
‘‘ Reward her even as she rewarded you, and double unto her 
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double according unto her works ; in the cup which she hath filled 
fill to her double.’’ Then turning to the Redeemer who stands 
before the throne, he says (xviii. 20), ‘‘ Rejoice over her, thou 
heaven and ye holy apostles and prophets, for God hath avenged 
you on her.”’ 

There is in all this a profound truth which we of this generation 
have almost forgotten. It is the truth embodied in the words of 
Ps. vil. 11-13: ‘‘ God is angry with the wicked every day. If 
he turn not he will whet his sword; he hath bent his bow and 
made it ready. He hath also prepared for him the instruments of 
death ; he ordaineth his arrows against the persecutors.” God is 
a God of terrible justice as well as a God of infinite love, and we 
have special need to hold up this truth and make men feel it. 
‘*Tt is a fearful thing to fall into the hands of the living God.’’ 
If we could have some new John the Baptist with his soul all 
aflame with righteous indignation against the persistent and open- 
handed despisers of God in our day, to go through our churches 
preaching this great truth of the essential vileness of sin, and 
declaring with a new emphasis that the evil deeds of the wrong- 
doer will inevitably be visited upon his own pate, it would be to 
the devitalized, sickly sentimentalism of our people what the 
raging thunder-storm is to the sultriness of a July afternoon. It 


would purify the spiritual atmosphere and inspire greater respect 
and love for God. 


Honuanp, Micu. J. W. BEARDSLEE. 





VII. 


A RECENT CONTROVERSY IN THE HARMONY 
OF GALATIANS AND ACTS. 


VHE problem of harmonizing the Galatian Epistle and the 

Book of Acts is one which has always gathered around 

itself more than an ordinary amount of interest. Acts is so histor- 

ically a framework for the Pauline letters, and Galatians is so 

autobiographically full of Paul, that they must either be brought 

into some reasonable agreement or else one or the other of them 
must be given up. 

The significance of such an alternative came to vision really first 
in the position of the Tiibingen school, which held Galatians, 
because of its polemic Paulinism, as one of the four genuine liter- 
ary productions of the apostle, and then offered, as one of the 
proofs which confirmed the ungenuineness of the irenic Acts, the 
fact that it could not possibly be made to harmonize with the 
epistle. 

Since the recent revival of this Hegelian criticism both Acts and 
Galatians have gone through an experience that has had some 
marks of similarity. They have both been subjected to the docu- 
mentary spirit which has overflowed from the Old Testament 
struggle and will have to drift its tortuous New Testament way to 
the end of its course. The results, however, have seemed to 
amount to more in the case of Acts than of Galatians. Steck’s 
partition of the epistle, though maintained with a vigorous degree 
of confidence, cannot be said to have commended itself to critical 
scholars. He has secured almost no following, even among his 
own school ;* and, outside of Knowling’s thorough discussion of 
this New Testament documentary movement, + which Dods thinks is 
more than it deserves,t comparatively little attention. With Acts, 


* Voelter and VanManen are about the only ones of note who side with him. 
See also opinions of Spitta (Die Apostelgeschichte, 1891, pp. 204-218) and Clemen 
(Die Einheitlichkeit d. Paul. Briefe, 1894, pp. 100-125), as well as the specific 
reviews of Lindemann (D. Echtheit d. Paul. Hauptbriefe, 1889), Gloél (D. 
jiingste Kritik d. Galaterbriefes, 1890) and Schmidt (D. Galaterbrief im Feuer 
d, nenesten Kritik, 1892). 

+ The Witness of thé Epistles, 1892, chap. iii, pp. 1338-243. 

¢ Expositor, Sept., 1892, pp. 232 f. 
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on the other hand, there was long before this school appeared on 
the field, a discussion of its sources which made its partition an 
easy possibility. Tiibingenism treated it very much as it did the 
Gospels, placing it in the category of Tendenzschriften and assign- 
ing it a second-century origin; but with the passing of this criti- 
cism it came back not only to a first-century, but to a Lukan 
authorship, and yet, with this, it was not denied that its author 
had documents before him in his writing. Weiss is perhaps the 
representative of the conservative ideas which were the outcome 
of the Tiibingen discussion and his view contented itself with 
assigning to Luke two main sources of information—one a Jewish 
Christian source for the prefatory half of the book, the other his 
own diary notes and such information as he could obtain of the 
travels and the work of Paul for the remainder of the narrative.* 
From Weiss’ simple position, however, there has been a 
development through such critics as Sorof, Feine, Van Manen, 
Spitta, Clemen and Jiingst, which would not only destroy the book’s 
integrity, but present us a scheme of partition complicated enough 
to make it an argument against itself.+ 

From this treatment both books have emerged into what may 
be considered a full recognition of their genuineness—by which is 
meant, not simply their unity, but their Pauline and Lukan compo- 
sition at first hand. Jiilicher, who may be said in a way to represent 
the latest German scholarship in the department of New Testa- 
ment introduction, does not so much as consider the possibility of 
anything less than a full Pauline authorship for the Epistle ; +t 
while, though he places Acts on the border line of the second 
century beyond the reach of Luke’s pen, partitions it and gives it 
only half-historic value,$ he is more than met by later scholars, 
Blass and Ramsay, specialists in the criticism of the book, who 
not only hold to its integrity, and assign it an apostolic date, but 
place it in the hands of Luke, as a witness of the highest order and 
the fullest worth. | 

Of these last two critics, Prof. Ramsay stands before us with 
special interest because of the development of his own opinion 
regarding the Book of Acts—from a skepticism as to its histor- 
icity, through belief in a portion of it as of special worth, to a full 

* Finleit. in d. N. T., 1889, pp. 570-586. 

+ See comparative tables in Clemen’s Chronologie d. Paul. Briefe, 1893, pp. 
288-293, and Jiingst’s own scheme in his D. Quellen d. Apge, 1895, pp. 221-226. 

t Hinleit. ind. N. T., pp. 44-51. 

§ Ibid., pp. 259-271. 

| Blass’ Acta Apostolorum, 1895, Prolegomena, pp. 2-14; Ramsay’s St. 
Paul the Traveller and Roman Citizen, 1896, chaps. i and xvii. 
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conviction of its entire and equal value.* This opinion of his 
regarding Luke’s book is accompanied by a belief in the complete 
Paulinity of the Galatian epistle.t 

Such a view must necessarily carry with it a very decided har- 
mony as existing between these two books. Two writings held to 
be of the same general date, covering the same general events, 
both genuine in authorship and credible in matter, are likely to be 
held to harmonize. As a matter of fact, Prof. Ramsay holds that 
they do, but in a peculiar way that has aroused criticism. He has 
presented a scheme of adjustment, involving the second chapter of 
Galatians and the eleventh, twelfth and fifteenth chapters of Acts 
—not new, indeed, but newly argued—which may increase the 
historic value of Luke’s record and give added significance to the 
argument of Paul, and, on the other hand, may have just the oppo- 
site effect. 

We venture to present Prof. Ramsay’s scheme, with the excep- 
tions taken to it by Prof. Sanday of Oxford, and the ensuing 
controversy between these two scholars. It is worth while to 
come to clear ideas—if we can—regarding how such writers as 
Luke and Paul stand over against each other in the statements 
which they make, especially as there is involved in the discussion 
not merely the accuracy of the one’s history and the vitality of 
the other’s reasoning, but an understanding of the development of 
the great Judaistic controversy which so absorbed the thought 
and determined the action of the early apostolic Church. In his 
St. Paul the Traveller and the Roman Citizen Prof. Ramsay held to 
a harmonizing of Galatians and the Book of Acts by which the 
visit of Gal. ii. 1-10 was identified with Paul’s second visit to 
Jerusalem (Acts xi. 27-30, xii. 25) instead of with his third visit 
(Acts xv), as is usually done; while at the same time the incident 
of the Temple prayer and vision, mentioned by Paul in his speech 
from the castle stairs ( Acts xxii. 17-21), was referred to this second 
visit instead of to his first (Acts ix. 26-30), and the Antiochian 
defection of Peter (Gal. ii. 11-14) was placed before the third visit 
(Acts xv) instead of after it} The reasons advanced by Prof. 
Ramsay for this view were in general the negative fact of discrep- 
ancy between Gal. ii. 1-10 and Acts xv, and the positive fact of 
agreement between this passage of the epistle and Acts xi and 
xli, to which was added the claim that Gal. ii. 11-14, if placed 


* Expositor, January, 1892, p. 30; Church in Roman Empire, 1898, chap. i, 
pp. 6-9; St. Paul the Traveller, chap. i, pp. 1-10, and chap. xvii, pp. 383-386. 

+ Church in Roman Empire, passim. 

t St. Paul the Traveller and the Roman Citizen, chaps. iii and vii (cf. The 
Expositor, August, 1895, pp. 103-118. ) 
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after the council, produced an almost unthinkable vacillation of 
conduct on the part of Peter and Barnabas, but, if placed before 
it, gave a character to their actions which most naturally led up to 
the council (pp. 162-166); while Acts xxii. 17-21 finds its true 
significance, not in connection with the first visit of the newly 
converted Paul to the suspicious Jerusalem church, but with this 
second visit of the relief-giving apostle to the needy and cordial 
brethren of the mother congregation (pp. 60-64). In brief, the 
second visit was given a larger importance than is generally 
assigned to it, not only as regards the relief ministration (daxovéa) 
which it involved, but more especially as regards the controversial 
views which were developed during its continuance (pp. 55-58). 
The case of Titus was referred to this visit ; the idea being, in the 
first place, that it could be understood how he came to accompany 
Paul then, since assistants were necessary to accomplish the min- 
istration, while at the third visit Paul was not likely to be accom- 
panied by subordinates such as Titus evidently was (Acts xv. 2; 
Gal. ii. 1); while, in the second place, the stage of the controversy 
regarding the admission of the Gentiles into the church which was 
reached at the second visit would make it quite possible for Paul to 
venture on taking with him an uncircumcised Greek without feeling 
that any risk was being incurred in so doing; on the other hand, 
the stage at the third visit was too acute for the apostle to endan- 
ger the situation with such a piece of recklessness and be the 
prudent and diplomatic man we know him to have been (pp. 58, 
170). To this second visit was referred the private conference 
with the ‘ pillar” apostles (Gal. ii. 2-10), the character of which 
was general enough to suit the early stage of contention to which 
this visit belonged. Paul’s purpose in this conference was pro- 
visional against probable future difficulties, and its result was that 
the apostles imparted to him no instruction beyond the recom- 
mendation regarding the poor which was eminently suited to the 
relief character of the visit Paul was then making. At the third 
visit, however, very distinct and authoritative instructions were 
given in the ‘‘ decree’’ enacted by the council. In fact, it was 
quite possible to trace the development of the controversy by 
remembering that at the second visit the trouble was foreseen ; 
between the second and the third visits it became acute, through 
the coming down to Antioch of members of the circumcision 
party and their opposition to the liberal method which they there 
found in practice and of whose even broader usage on the first 
missionary tour they learned; at the third visit the question was 
submitted for decision and a response was given which, while a 
victory for the party of freedom, was a victory of compromise 
after all (p. 169f.). 
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In his review of Prof. Ramsay’s book in The Expositor * Prof. 
Sanday, while praising in no measured terms the author’s work, 
dissented from the above adjustment. His reasons were mainly 
three. First and chiefly, that Gal. ii. 1-10 implied a stage in the 
controversy regarding the admission of Gentiles which had been 
reached by the date of Acts xv, but which had not been reached 
by the date of Acts xi. 30, xii. 25. The main point of decision 
as to the distinct spheres of labor of Peter and Paul suggested a 
definite cleavage in the Church between Gentile and Jewish 
Christians, which was accounted for by the vigorous first mission 
tour of Paul and by nothing less thanthis. But this tour occurring 
between Acts xi. 30, xii. 25 and Acts xv gives a preliminary con- 
dition to the situation existing at the third visit which the 
situation at the second visit did not have. Prof. Ramsay, it was 
held, minimized too much the friction witnessed to by the Galatian 
narrative, especially that involved in the contention concerning 
Titus (p. 85ff.). Secondly, Prof. Sanday, while admitting differ- 
ences between Gal. ii. 1-10 and Acts xv, maintained that, in a 
balance of comparison between the epistle narrative and the two 
passages in Acts, there was small question as to where the greater 
agreements were. For Acts xi. 30, xii. 25 there was but one 
coincidence, and that was the request made of Paul and Barnabas 
that they should remember the poor, which request would seem to 
be more significant if made at a time ‘‘ when the answer to it was 
less glaringly obvious ” than it was on the occasion of this relief 
visit. Over against this were the facts that the ‘‘ false brethren ”’ 
of Gal. ii. 4 corresponded to the ‘‘ certain men’’ who ‘ came 
down from Judea” of Acts xv. 1; that the controversies referred 
to in the epistle and the narrative of Acts had the same subject— 
the Pauline gospel and the question of circumcision; that they 
had the same turning point—the appeal to what God had done in 


the apostle’s mission work; that they had the same issue—a 


fellowship of the leaders and an agreement which left both sides 
all the freedom they needed (pp. 87-91). The only serious 
difficulty was that this arrangement made as a third visit to Jerusa- 
lem what the apostle in his epistle apparently narrated as a second, 
which difficulty Prof. Sanday held was more than met by the fact 
that Paul’s argument has not to do with visits to Jerusalem so 
much as with intercourse with the Jerusalem apostles. That the 
second visit was omitted by him meant merely that on that visit 
there had been no such intercourse, which was contirmed by the 
fact that Acts xi. 30 indicated that the relief entrusted to Paul 
and Barnabas was given into the hands of the elders, no mention 
of the apostles being made in the narrative (p. 92ff.). 


* February, 1896, pp. 81-94. 
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This, then, was Prof. Sanday’s review of the book, a review 
which recognized its superior excellences and its special importance 
and significance in the criticism of Acts, but at the same time 
did not withhold itself from objection and made its chief point of 
dissent this projected harmony of the Jerusalem visits. There 
was no reason why this review should not have ended the matter. 
Prof. Ramsay had advanced a certain theory in his book and given 
his reasons for the position ; Prof. Sanday in his notice of the book 
had objected to the theory and given his reasons for his objection. 
This was the right of any reviewer and a possible outcome in 
any review. But Prof. Ramsay considered the question raised too 
vital to be suffered to rest. In fact, if his view was not correct 
he was on record as asserting that he could not accept Luke as a 
trustworthy historian.* He consequently replied to Prof. Sanday’s 
criticism in the following number of The Haxpositor.t His reply 
consisted mainly in a fuller statement of the position assumed in 
his book, in which he entered into a more detailed consideration 
of the point which Prof. Sanday had advanced as the crucial point 
in the case, the point that Gal. ii. 1-10 indicated a stage of contro- 
versy more advanced than that implied in Acts xi. 30, xii. 25. He 
maintained that the Jewish nature would make it most likely that 
party feeling on this question of the admission of uncircumcised 
Gentiles into the Church should arise very early and that the 
words of Luke (Acts xi. 2f.) showed that it was already in exist- 
ence some years before the second visit.t But the stage indicated 
by these words was exactly the same as that evident in Gal. ii. 
11-14, where the same controversial terms appeared as Luke had 
used in Acts xi. 2f.§ In Acts xv, however, stronger terms were 
employed, which indicated a development of the controversy such 
as had not taken place at the time of the second visit. If, there- 
fore, Gal. ii. 11-14 showed a stage of controversy which was at 
least as early as that of Acts xi. 30, xii. 25, and was certainly less 
advanced than that of Acts xv, and if Gal. ii. 1-10 preceded vers. 
11-14 in time, it was quite clear that this visit of the epistle must 
synchronize with the second rather than with the third visit to 

* St. Paul the Traveller, p. 186. 

+ March, 1896, pp. 174-190. 

t “Ore 88 avéfn Mérpog eis ‘Iepovaadypu, dtexpivovto mpog adtov of éx mept- 
topis Agyovtes Ore elazAOev pds adpas dxpofootiay Eyovtas xat ouvégayey 
avutTulg. 

$In Gal. ii. 12 we have suvje0tev, which corresponds to the %vv¢gayey 
of Acts and also tobs éx zepetou7s which is identical with the of éx TEptTouHs 
of Acts. 

| In Acts xv. 1 we have the party claim, ’Eav py xeperpyOyte tw e0e¢ to 
Mwveéws, vb ddvacbe aw07, vat (cf. also ver. 5), and the party name, ver. 5, 
tives TOy ano t79 alpéoews THY Paproatwy nerratevxdtes, 
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Jerusalem (pp. 178-181). In addition to this, Prof. Ramsay 
reverted to the statement in his book that Gal. ii. 1-10 could not 
be held as the third visit and agree with the argument of the 
epistle (pp. 185-188). The purpose of the apostle’s argument was 
to review his own actions up to the time of his first preaching 
among the Galatians, so as to show the apostolic independence of 
his original message to them ; but if Gal. ii. 1-10 is no earlier than 
Acts xv, it must necessarily have followed and not preceded his 
first missionary tour, and so have lost all force as far as such an 
argument was concerned. In fact, justin proportion as the apostle 
omits from his account all mention of the public council referred 
to by Luke (Acts xv), in that proportion he must have been 
guilty of suppressing the very facts which made against his 
argument ; for in the decree of this council he came under the 
authority and restraint of the Jerusalem apostles and forfeited the 
right to argue as he was doing in his letter (p. 188f.). 

This, with some further statements regarding the character of 
the relief ministration and the contention of Prof. Sanday that the 
apostles were not mentioned in Acts xi. 30 because they were at 
that time away from Jerusalem, constituted Prof. Ramsay’s reply 
to his reviewer (pp. 181-188). It was a reply that left Prof. 
Sanday not much beyond the alternative of accepting its conclu- 
sions or continuing further the discussion. He chose the latter, and 
in the next issue of The Hxpositor* made answer to Prof. Ram- 
say’s statements. He held his argument to the two questions 
which in reality had been gradually forming themselves into the 
real point of the problem: (1) Whether it was possible to identify 
the visit of Gal. ii. 1-10 with that of Acts xi. 30, xii. 25; (2) 
Whether, if these two visits could not be identified and Gal. ii. 
1-10 corresponded rather with Acts xv, it was possible to account 
for Paul’s silence regarding the visit of Acts xi. 30, xii. 25 (pp. 
255). The first question he answered briefly by saying not only 
that the two visits mentioned could not be identified, but the 
language of Paul regarding the visit of Gal. ii. 1-10 could not be 
satisfied by anything less than the events of the first missionary 
tour. He called attention to the fact that Prof. Ramsay had 
made it clear in his book that up to this first journey the Gentiles 
who had been admitted into the Church had been all taken from 
the proselyte class ;+ that it was not until this journey that the 
Gospel was offered to those who were full Gentiles.t This was 
the condition of affairs which he held was necessitated by Gal. ii. 


1-10. The phrase rd ebayyédeuv & xypbcow bv vig Bveow (ver. 2) 


* April, 1896, pp. 253-263. + St. Paul the Traveller, pp. 42ff. 
t Ibid., p. 85. 
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could refer only to this actual preaching to the Gentiles which the 
apostle had already begun, not to something he might in the future 
undertake. The evident fact that the success of his preaching was 
accepted as proof of the apostolicity of his commission (vers. 7-9) 
could point to nothing less than the events of his first journey, 
especially such phrases as were found in ver. 7f.; and it could not 
fail to be seen that they corresponded exactly to the statements in 
Acts xv. 4, 12.* These facts, Prof. Sanday held, were convine- 
ing, and prevented him from accepting Prof. Ramsay’s suggested 
harmony (p. 256ff.). The second question he answered by chal- 
lenging Prof. Ramsay’s right to say that Paul’s argument in his 
epistle had reference solely and alone to the apostolic indepen- 
dence of his first message to the Galatians. It was rather its 
authority in the abstract—at the time when he was writing and 
was being deserted by the Galatians—that he had in mind; so 
that the second visit was omitted from the epistle’s narrative 
simply because there had been on its occasion no such intercourse 
with the apostles as would call in question this authority (pp. 
259f.). He yielded somewhat from his contention as to the reason 
for Luke’s failure to mention the apostles in his record of the 
second visit, but rested his case substantially on the above state- 
ments—granting to Prof. Ramsay, if he wished it, leave to have 
the last word (pp. 260-263). 

This permission Prof. Ramsay was at first disposed to decline, 
but, under pressure from others who urged the critical importance 
of the subject under discussion, accepted it in connection with 
Prof. Sanday himself; so that the last word of the discussion 
came in the shape of a joint paper from the two scholars in the 
July number of The Eapositor.t+ 

In his part of this joint paper, Prof. Ramsay addresses himself 
anew to the main question—whether the language of Gal. ii. 1-10 
would agree with the earlier situation of Acts xi. 80, xii. 25, as 
well as with the later one of Acts xv. He pointed out that, in 
his view, Prof. Sanday’s difficulty here was not justified. The 
substance of this passage in the epistle was that on this visit 
Paul’s apostolate to the Gentiles was recognized by the Jerusalem 
apostles. Was such a recognition impossible in 46 A.D.? If it 
was, then we must say that the leaders of the Christian Church 
were unable to convince themselves of the commission Paul had 


* Compare the Galatian phrase : (0dvteg Ore mextotevpat td ebayyéhtov tis 
axpofvattias with the Acts phrases : (ver. 4) @7yyetddy te daa 6 Beds éxotnaey 
pet adta@y: (ver. 12) eSyypoupdvwy doa éxuinaey 6 Beds onpeta xat tépata év tvis 
EOveow Of adta@». 

+ pp. 42-64, 

33 
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received from the Master or to appreciate the grace that had been 
given him for his work until years after his conversion and his en- 
trance upon the practical work of the Church. They themselves 
were men of grace ; must they not have recognized grace in Paul, 
without waiting for the proof of it given in the public events of 
his first missionary journey? In confirmation of the fact that they 
did was the action of Barnabas in 43 A.D., in securing Paul’s 
service for the new work among the Gentiles in Antioch and the 
choice of words made by Paul himself in describing the recogni- 
tion given him by the apostles on his third visit. They were 
words which had to do with personal character and show the sub- 
jective nature of the explanation into which he entered in his 
private conference with them—an explanation whose need could 
be easily understood in A.D. 46, but which would have seemed 
entirely unnecessary after the first mission tour had made evident 
to all the Church Paul’s mission and his power to carry it out. 
In contrast with these terms are the ones used by Luke in the 
narrative of Acts xv, which made clear the objective charac- 
ter of the recital given by Paul and Barnabas, and show that they 
are speaking, not of personal qualification, but of outward facts 
(pp. 46-49).* Paul’s explanation, therefore, at this private con- 
ference was not to tell the apostles of his commission to the 


Gentiles, since of this they already knew, but simply to lay before 
them ‘‘ the wider and freer plans which had been growing in his 
mind amid and through his work in Cilicia and Antioch,’’ in the 
strength of which he went forth upon his mission tour to experi- 
ence what was beyond anything which at this time he did or could 


foresee (pp. 48, 53). 

Prof. Sanday, before whom these statements had been laid in 
advance of publication, replied that it was clear there was but one 
point at issue between himself and Prof. Ramsay, and that was 
whether the first missionary journey and the founding of the Gala- 
tian churches preceded or followed the situation implied in Gal. ii. 
1-10. Inspite of Prof. Ramsay’s statement of the case he still 
maintained that this passage necessarily implies the events of the 
Galatian mission. He was not disposed to question the subjective 
force of évepyety (ver. 8), but he held that the personal qualifica- 
tions to which it very probably referred could be inferred either 
directly by personal insight into character or indirectly by knowl- 
edge of the effects which these qualitications had produced. The 

* Contrast especially the objective phrases of Acts xv. 4.and 12 [Note ver. 
21], with such subjective phrases as Gal. ii. 8f: ¢ yap évepyyjaas Ilétpw eis 
drootodyy t7§ mepttou7s svipynozy xat Emot eig ta EOH, xat yvdvtes THY yap 


tiv dobsiady pot. 
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connection of the verb in its passage would seem to make it 
impossible to exclude the latter method. This Prof. Ramsay had 
seemed himself to imply in the paraphrase which he had given of 
these verses in his buok.* If, then, facts were at the basis of the 
apostles’ recognition of Paul’s qualification, the question which 
remained was simply what these facts could be. Prof. Sanday 
held that Paul’s language leaves no alternative to recognizing that 
the facts in question were the vital ones of the first missionary 
tour. There were three stages in the development of Paul’s Gen- 
tile work. The first was his dealings with the handful of Gentile 
proselytes in Antioch (Acts xi. 25f.); the second was the incident 
with Sergius Paulus (Acts xiii. 8-12); the third was the significant 
work at Antioch in Pisidia (Acts xiii. 46ff.). Here was the turn- 
ing-point. Luke recognizes it in his full record of Paul’s words: 
‘* It was necessary that the Word of God should first have been 
spoken to you: but seeing ye put it from you, and judge your- 
selves unworthy of everlasting life, lo, we turn to the Gentiles.’’ 
With this Paul may be said to have formally assumed his ‘‘ apos- 
tleship to the Gentiles,’’ and from this day onward to have entered 
into the preaching of a real ‘‘ gospel of the uncircumcision.’’ Be- 
fore this time such terms would have had little or no meaning (pp. 
58-62). 

Here then closed the debate. To those who have followed the 
course of argument, it is clear that Prof. Sanday has rightly 
divined the crucial point. It is simply whether Gal. ii. 1-10 repre- 
sents a state of affairs which was possible on Paul’s second visit to 
Jerusalem or a state which could not antedate the council of Acts 
XV. 

We believe the first step in deciding this question is a careful 
and painstaking study of the agreement between the epistle pas- 
sage and Acts xv. It is a purely analytic step and analytic work 
must always form the basis of any theory we may reach. Of 
course, both Prof. Ramsay and Prof. Sanday have given themselves 
to this task, and the former has come from it with the conviction 
that the discrepancies are so great as to necessitate some other 
theory than that of the harmony of these two passages; while 


* Prof. Ramsay renders vers. 7, 8 as follows : ‘‘ But, on the contrary, perceiv- 
ing that I throughout my ministry am charged specially with the mission to 
foreign (non-Jewish) nations as Peter is with the Jewish mission—for he that 
worked for Peter to the apostolate of the circumcision worked also for me to 
be the missionary to the Gentiles—and perceiving from the actual facts [italics 
Prof. R.’s] the grace that had been given me, they, James and Cephas and 
John, the recognized pillars of the church, gave pledges to me and to Barna- 
bas of a joint scheme of work, ours to be directed to the Gentiles, while theirs 
was to the Jews’ (St. Paul the Traveller, p. 56). 
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the latter has found it bringing him to the conclusion that, though 
all difficulties may not be completely removed, they are much 
fewer than those which exist in the case of an attempted adjustment 
of the passage with Acts xi. 80, xii, 25—in fact, that they are so 
small that they not only do not constitute themselves into contra- 
dictions, but allow a perfectly rational and critical adjustment of 
the two narratives. We believe Prof. Sanday’s conclusion to be 
thoroughly justified. A careful analysis of Acts xv shows us a 
visit of Paul and Barnabas to Jerusalem, the outward occasion of 
which was a controversy in Antioch concerning the circumcision 
of Gentile converts to Christianity and a consequent delegated 
mission from the Antioch church, consisting of Paul and Barnabas 
and ‘‘ certain other’’ of the brethren, to the apostles and elders 
at Jerusalem for a settlement of the question involved (vers. 1f.). 
On their way through Samaria and Pheenicia they announce the 
Gentile results of their mission tour, to the great joy of the 
brethren (ver. 8). They apparently do the same thing upon their 
arrival at Jerusalem (ver. 4), but here the announcement produces 
a bigoted opposition such as had manifested itself at Antioch 
(ver. 5). There follows upon this a gathering of the apostles and 
elders (ver. 6), in which Peter opens with an address most heartily 
supporting Paul’s and Barnabas’ position (vers. 7-11). This is 
followed by the personal statement of Paul and Barnabas them- 
selves (ver. 12), whereupon James reiterates Peter’s views and 
gives his own judgment, which, while of the nature of a compro- 
mise, supports Paul and Barnabas in all the essentials of their 
claims (vers. 13-21). An analysis of Gal. ii shows us a visit of 
Paul to Jerusalem in company with Barnabas and having Titus 
also with him (ver. 1), the inward motive of which visit was a 
divine revelation granted to Paul (ver. 2). At Jerusalem Paui 
laid before the brethren (adrois having ‘Jepovedjvya as its antecedent) 
the Gospel which he preached among the Gentiles and further, in 
a private conference, laid it before the leaders of the church, in 
order to prevent a practical undoing of the work in which he had 
been and was yet engaged (ver. 2). In this conference there was 
urged upon him, apparently at the instigation of certain false 
brethren in the Church, the circumcision of his companion Titus, 
to which urging he absolutely refused to yield because of the prin- 
ciple at issue (vers. 3ff.). Of the necessity of this principle he so 
convinced the leaders of the Church that as the outcome of the con- 
ference they were completely won over to his views (ver. 6), and 
cordially recognized his Gentile mission as on a level with theirs 
to the Jews (vers. 7-10), requesting only that he would be mind- 
ful of the poor among them, which he declares he was zealous 
to do. 
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Now these results constitute a very distinct presumption in 
favor of the theory that these two passages refer to one and the 
same visit. The background of both is the circumcision contro- 
versy in the Church. Acts presents the outward occasion of the 
visit ; Galatians its inward motive. Acts gives the public presen- 
tations of the apostles’ work—first, the informal one to the 
brethren, afterwards the formal one in the council; Galatians 
gives the private conference between Paul and the leaders, which 
was doubtless occasioned by the first informal rehearsal of his 
Gentile work, and was purposed as a means of securing the leaders’ 
support in the formal council which was to follow. The results 
were the same in both cases—Acts giving that of the public 
council, Galatians that of the private conference which led up to 
it. To establish the need of any other theory, Prof. Ramsay must 
not only show that these above results are not forthcoming, but that 
another theory will produce results which are critically preferable 
to these. We cannot say that Prof. Ramsay has shown that these 
results are not forthcoming. He has said he cannot see how a 
reference of the passage to the third visit can agree with the apos- 
tle’s purpose in his argument; but Prof. Sanday had made it clear 
that he is standing on very dangerous ground when he asserts 
that Paul’s argumentative object was to prove nothing more than 
his apostolic independence at his first preaching of his Gospel 
among the Galatians. It not only devitalizes his contention at 
the time of his writing—the time when it was being most opposed 
by his readers and when the confirmation of it meant most for 
himself and everything for the appeals he was making in the 
letter—but it comes directly in conflict with such terms as fva 7 
GAyOera tod ebayyehtou dtapetvy mpds buas (ii. 5). How could Paul speak 
this way if, at the time of this discussion, the Gospel had not yet 
come to the Galatians? It renders also of little or no force such 
complaints as the fourth chapter contains (vers. 16ff.). How 
could Paul protest so against the present loss of influence with 
them if he were not arguing for a present authority of apostleship 
with them ? Prof. Ramsay will scarcely hold that the xara avépwrov 
Aéyw of ili. 15 signifies a demission of office throughout the letter 
and that the opening address, Maddog axdarolos, obx ax’ dvOpdrwy vbdE 
80 dvOpwrov, ahha dta’Ino0d Xptatod xat Ocod rarpds tod éyetpavtos abtov éx 
vexe@y, was not intended to be of present insistence as the apostle 
was writing. But if the apostle is arguing for an apostleship 
which, beginning on the Damascus road, held itself permanently 
down to the day of his writing, then his argument must cover 
during that interval all possible points of intercourse with the 
Jerusalem apostles from whom he was being charged by the false 
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teachers that his apostolic rights and Gospel had been obtained. 
What would it have denoted for his present authority with the 
Galatians, to show that his first Gospel had been independent, if 
they could have shown that since then he had come under the 
direction and dictation of the Jerusalem leaders? And where 
could it be better argued that he had come under such control 
than from this visit that he had made to the council? How would 
Paul explain his acquiescence in the compromise of its decree ? 
So, even granting that Paul’s reference ini. 8f.is mainly to the 
first preaching of his gospel to the Galatians, the purpose of his 
argument is not exhausted in such reference. In fact, his gospel 
loses all its dignity, his apostleship all its power, his letter all its 
efficiency on any other theory than that in his apology, i. 11-ii. 
21, he is covering all his possible points of dependence upon the 
Jerusalem apostles up to the date of his writing.* Prof. Ramsay 
admits that the rebuke of Peter (vers. 11-14) took place not 
before, but after his first mission to the Galatians.t Is he con- 
scious that in so doing he is taking away from his view as to Paul’s 
purpose of argument one of its most conclusive proofs? On the 
theory that Paul’s argument extends up to the time of the epis- 
tle’s writing this Antiochian incident has a most significant cli- 
materic force. On the theory that Paul’s argument has to do 
only with the gospel of his first preaching the incident has no force 
at all.t 

But Prof. Ramsay has said we cannot understand the case of 
Titus except on the assumption that Paul took him up to Jerusa- 
lem as his assistant in the ministration of the second visit uncon- 
scious of any danger in so doing. This is plausible, but can we 
understand the fierce contention which arose concerning him if the 
circumcision controversy was in such a mild state as this? There 
may be difficulty in understanding just why Paul brought Titus 
with him on the council journey ; it might not satisfy Prof. Ram- 
say to say he brought him as a specimen of the gracious results of 
the first missionary tour and with a determination, because of the 
vital principle of justification by faith involved in this contest, to 
stand for his freedom in the matter of circumcision firm to the 
end; but it seems to be fully as likely to be the case as to assume 
that Paul so utterly misunderstood the state of affairs at the 
second visit as to make a blunder which almost cost the Jerusalem 


* The present tenses of ver. 10 come out conspicuously in this view. 
+ St. Paul the Traveller, p. 160. 


¢ See the progress of thought in Paul’s mind from i. 13 to ii. 11-14. 
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church a schism.* But, granting both suppositions to involve 
difficulties, the fact of the bitter struggle over his case is a fact 
which we can thoroughly understand, provided we have before us 
the startling facts of the Gentile character of the first mission tour 
and the inflaming influence of the visit to Antioch of the circum- 
cision party from Jerusalem (Acts xv. 1). Prof. Sanday has not 
laid any too much emphasis upon this point. The struggle can be 
understood at the time of the council. It simply cannot be 
understood before. 

The deca 8 robs zapetadxtovs PevdadéAgougs, oftwes mapeta7AOuy xarta- 
oxoniaat ti» ehevdepiay juwy jv eyouev dv NXptotw Inood, iva judg xatadov- 
Adsovew shows a too developed and deliberately organized partisan- 
ship to belong to a state of affairs where Paul could be innocent of 
any risk of feeling in taking with him an uncircumcised Greek. 
Besides the phrase mentioned above, vis odd& zpos dpav etFapuev ty 
brotayy, va 4% GdyGeta tod edayyedtov dtapetvy xpos buds cannot in any 
fairness of grammar be made to refer to a time before the Gospel 
had been preached at all to his readers. 

But Prof. Ramsay has said that Paul’s purpose in his recital of 
his Gospel to these Jerusalem leaders was not to acquaint them 
with the outward facts of his mission tour, otherwise the statement 
would have been more in the phraseology of Acts xv. 4, 12 ;+ 


nor was it to lay before them the primal principles of his gospel, 
since with these, of course, they had been acquainted from the 


* We confess it is difficult for us to understand just how it was that, at the 
time of this second visit—in this early stage of the Church’s work, when only 
proselytes as yet were missionized—Paul came to have in his company an un- 
circumcised Gentile convert. To say it was an unconscious exceptional case 
would seem to be dealing in a rather high-handed way with the difficulty and 
not removing it after all; for the query naturally arises, how could Paul at 
this time have fallen into such an exception even unconsciously? In view of 
the immediate investigation which Peter’s fellowship with Cornelius produced, 
it is hardly too much to say that for Paul to have admitted into the Church at 
the time of this second visit an uncircumcised Greek and then taken him as 
his assistant up to Jerusalem is something we cannot understand. It may 
have been a bold thing for the apostle to do at the critical time of his third 
visit, but we can understand how he was insistent enough upon the principle 
involved to have done it ; but how he ever thought of doing it at the unde- 
veloped time of the second visit and how his doing of it produced no more 
disturbance in the Jerusalem church than Luke’s silence regarding it would 
seem to imply we do not comprehend. 

+ Prof Ramsay can hardly be unconscious of the fact that there is a distinc- 
tive difference between the significance of ‘06tes (Gal. ii. 7) and yvdrtes 
(Gal. ii. 9) and that this difference lies in the direction of the reference of 
(Odvteg to the line of outward facts and yvévtes to that of inward facts. 
What Paul wishes us to understand in these verses therefore would seem to 
be that, far from these leaders imparting anything to him, on the contrary, 
when they saw, from the outward facts of his mission work which he laid 
before them, that he had been entrusted with the gospel of the uncircumcision, 
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beginning. It was rather to unfold to them the broader and more 
liberal ideas that had been forming in his mind during his work 
in Tarsus‘and Antioch. He saw the trouble these ideas would 
involve, when once they came to be put into real and extended 
practice. Clouds were already in the horizon; he wished to pro- 
vide against the storm by conferring with these leaders beforehand, 
and so securing in advance their support of his position. We 
might possibly be able to accept this view were it not for the fact 
that Paul says the subject of this conference was +d edayyéhtov 6 
xnpbaow ev tots @veatv (ver. 2). With Prof. Sanday, we find it im- 
possible to understand this of such work as Paul had been or was 
doing in Cilicia or Syria. A careful study of ta &y as used by 
Paul will show a far broader meaning than would be covered by 
such proselytes as Prof. Ramsay holds formed his mission constitu- 
ency at this time.* With Paul’s declaration at the Pisidian Antioch 
before us,+ together with his recital of the effects of his mission 
upon his return to the Syrian starting-point,¢ and on his journey 
through Phoenicia and Samaria to the council,$ we can understand 
what was meant by 70 ebayyéhtov 6 xypboow 2 tots FOveatv, as the subject 
ofthe conference. And with the struggle that had arisen in Antioch 
from the startling results of this mission effort—its bitter spirit, its 
serious import, as involved in its reference to council’s decision— 
we can understand what was meant by 47 tws els xevdv tpdyw 7 Edpapoy, 
as Paul's object in the conference. “Without antecedent conditiuns 
such as these, we are free to confess the apostle’s statement in his 
epistle offers itself to us as a genuine puzzle. 

Prof. Ramsay has said finally—and we believe he emphasizes 
this as much as, perhaps more than, other points—that to hold Gal. 
ii. 1-10 as synchronous with Acts xv is to accuse the Jerusalem 
leaders, in spite of their leadership and their character as men of 
grace—sympathetic with gracious character wherever they come in 





just as Peter had been entrusted with the gospel of the circumcision—for he 
that energized (by way of miraculous operations in the mission work of Gal. 
iii. 5) for Peter’s benefit with a view to the apostleship of the circumcision 
energized also for my benefit with a view to the apostleship of the nations— 
and, in addition to this impression from these outward facts, when they recog- 
nized the personal grace given to me, James, Cephas and John, who seemed 
to be pillars, gave to me and Barnabas the right hand of fellowship, in order 
that we should go to the nations but they to the circumcision. In other words 
there is everything in this Galatian narrative to make us believe that on the 
visit to Jerusalem which it records Paul did distinctly lay before these leaders 
the outward facts of his mission tour. 

* See confirmation of Prof. Ramsay’s view in contrast between the Syna- 
gogue Greeks and outside Gentile multitude in Acts xiv. 1f. 


+ Acts xiii. 46. ¢t Acts xiv. 27. $ Acts xv. 3. 
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contact with it—of a failure to appreciate Paul, or understand his 
gospel until after he had been for years at work in the Church. 
We cannot help believing that Prof. Ramsay understands that 
they who synchronize Gal. ii. 1-10 with Acts xv, hold, just as he 
does, that what Paul laid before the leaders at the time of the 
third visit was not the primary character of his commission as it 
had been given him on the Damascus road. In this respect Prof. 
Ramsay is quite right in contending that from the first the Jerusa- 
lem apostles must have recognized Paul and his work ; but it must 
be very clear that it was one thing theoretically to grasp the 
mission Christ had given to this new member of the apostolic 
group, and it was quite another thing practically to face the tre- 
mendous issues brought before them by the revolutionary outcome 
of this first mission journey which this apostle had made. In 
view of this outcome we can understand the conflict at Antioch ; 
in view of this outcome and the conflict which followed it, we can 
understand how something like this conference was needed to 
bring these leaders of the Church into a full acceptance of the 
inevitable consequences of a gospel of justification by faith. We 
say, therefore, Prof. Ramsay is undoubtedly right in maintaining 
that Paul’s views must have been known to the apostles of the 
circumcision long before the council of 51, though perhaps he 
does not give enough weight to the small opportunity Paul must 
have had for previous conferences with them.: Practically in these 
seventeen years he could have met with them but twice—the first 
time during his fifteen days’ stay in the city, and the second time 
during his ministry to their famine needs: yet neither Prof. Ram- 
say nor Prof. Sanday seems to realize that Paul’s views could have 
become known to the other apostles without need of much confer- 
ring ; in fact, without need of any conferring at all. They were 
not so revolutionary as to be unintelligible to them except by 
laborious explanation. They were really the same views that they 
all of them held—at least Peter says so in his address before the 
council; and we can understand that in proportion as all the apos- 
tles were Christians on the basis of their justifying faith, they were 
practically at one with this new apostle in the Gospel principle 
which he maintained. 

On the other hand, while Paul’s views must have been evident 
to the Jerusalem apostles very early in his apostolic life, yet 
neither Paul nor the other apostles knew from the beginning to 
what consequences they would lead ; it was only when these con- 
sequences appeared in the wholesale churching of uncircumcised 
Gentiles in the first mission journey that the sharp struggle at 
Antioch and the determined position at Jerusalem became possible. 
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If, therefore, the conference narrated in Galatians was simply as 
to the views and opinions held by Paul in themselves, then we 
cannot understand its occurrence so late as 51; if, however, it was 
as to these views and opinions in their practical relation to the 
admission of uncircumcised Gentiles into the Church and the prac- 
tical effect of this upon the Christian keeping of the law, then we 
cannot understand how it could have been held previous to 51. 
As to which of these two suppositions is correct, Paul’s statement 
of his motive for the conference seems to leave no reasonable doubt— 
py mws el xevdv tp¢yw 7 Edpayov. Such words are most significant if 
the apostle is thinking of his just-finished mission tour, in whose 
results he clearly saw were involved, not only the practical efficacy 
of the gospel, but the very life principles on which it was based ; 
they do not seem to have any significance if placed earlier in his 
work—in fact, it seems impossible to find anywhere earlier to 
place them. 

Prof. Ramsay lays emphasis indeed upon Barnabas’ bringing 
Saul into the Antioch work, as though it involved a knowledge 
on Barnabas’ part and on the part of the apostles generally of 
Paul's gospel principles in their relation to the Gentile work of the 
Church ; but two things are to be remembered in connection with 
this action of Barnabas—first, that his going for Saul was quite 
likely to have been at the suggestion of the Antioch Christians, 
as well as because Of his own knowledge of the apostle. Paul 
evidently visited and worked in this Antioch region on his way 
from Jerusalem back to Cilicia (Gal.i. 21).* His gospel principles 
may have then hinted to the Antioch brethren the possibility of 
such proselyte Gentile work as now appeared among them. If 
so, what more natural than that, when that work began in real 
activity, they should suggest that he be brought to their assist- 
ance? But, even supposing the suggestion came first from Barna- 
bas, and was based on the general knowledge at Jerusalem of 
where the apostle stood in these matters, it was one thing to 
understand the apostle’s views with reference to such a local pros- 
elyte work as was being carried on at Antioch; it was quite 
another thing to understand them with reference to all that was 
involved in such a wholesale Gentile work as that of the first mis- 
sion tour. Paul himself must have grown up to the idea of the 
universality of the gospel, much more must the Jerusalem 
apostles have come to a realizing sense of the significance of such 
a work as the first mission journey represented. They all started 
on the same general basis of salvation by faith. Peter had this as 


* See Prof. Ramsay’s change of the order of the regions mentioned in Gal. 
i. 21. 
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well as Paul, and had it from the beginning of his Christian life ; 
but it is quite clear from the narrative of Acts itself that it took 
Peter some time to come into a full comprehending of what this 
principle of salvation by faith really involved (cf. Acts x, xi, xv, 
together with Gal. ii. 11-21). 

It was not therefore the theoretic principles of Paul’s gospel 
that were conferred about in Galatians. These the apostles may 
have known—very probably did know long before—nor was it 
these principles as they were practically involved in the proselyte 
work of Antioch ; it was these principles in their practical applica- 
tion to this great problem of the reception of the Gentiles free and 
unproselyted into the Church. This application, far-reaching and 
wide-sweeping as it was, they did not realize until the events of this 
first journey brought it vividly before their eyes. Then they 
awoke to the facts, and the conference followed as a most reason- 
able, a most necessary, a most decidedly imperative thing. 

In view, therefore, of the very great difficulties involved in Prof. 
Ramsay’s contentions, it is rather too much to say that he has 
removed the strong presumption for a synchronizing of Gal. ii, 1-10 
and Acts xv which a careful study of the passages gives. 

Prof. Ramsay, however, does not feel that these difficulties exist. 
He holds that he has shown that the presumption lies rather 
against than for this adjustment, and so he advances the theory 
that the epistle passage is intended by the apostle to give a record 
of his second visit to Jerusalem narrated by Luke in Acts xi. 30, 
xii, 25.* His main proof of this theory, apart from the above 
objections to the generally accepted view, is that the phraseology 
of Gal. ii. 11-14, which gives an incident subsequent to vers. 1-10, 
shows a stage of party controversy previous even to this second 
visit ; while the phraseology of Acts xv shows a stage decidedly 
more developed.t The similarity between Gal. ii. 12 and Acts xi. 
2, is indeed quite noticeable, especially in the party term of éx 
meptrouys, and the accusation (fact), cvvesdiew, When, however, we 


* We wonder whether Prof. Ramsay has fully considered the unlikelihood 
of theological discussions between Paul and the Jerusalem apostles at the 
time of this second visit, when the whole Church must have been in the 
physical distress of the famine. It does not seem to us that such a conference 
as Galatians narrates would have been at all natural at such a time, especially 
if Paul’s sole purpose in remaining in Jerusalem at all was to practically min- 
ister to the brethren's distress. There is no need of holding that the apostles 
were away from the city. They doubtless were at their post of duty, but 
their duty was then something entirely apart and away from doctrinal confer- 
ences. Paul seems to have taken for granted that the Galatians understood 
this and so without explanation omitted this second journey as not possibly 
coming within the lines of his argument. 


+ St. Paul the Traveller, pp. 159f. The Expositor, March, 1896, pp. 178-181. 
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turn to Acts xv, we find no longer this undeveloped state of affairs. 
The terms here are stronger. Instead of the simple of éx zeperopis, 
we have the stronger tives tay ad tis alpécews thy Paptoaiwy nexcatev- 
xéres, and instead of the charge (fact) svvecdiew, we have the claim 


’ 
et mepirépvery adrods napayyéddew te typsty tov vénov Movegws. In Prof. 


Ramsay’s mind this leaves no question but that Gal. ii. 11-14— 
and therefore Gal. ii. 1-10—together with Acts xi. 30, xii. 25, 
represent an earlier stage of the circumcision struggle than is 
given in Acts xv. 1-5. According to his view, the term of é 
nepttonyzs designates the Jewish Christians as a whole over against 
the uncircumcised Christians, while the term twss tay axd tijs alpéoews 
tay Dapiaatwy xextatevxdres, designates a party among these Jewish 
Christians who held to ultra-conservative views. There was no 
such party at the second visit (Acts xi. 30, xi. 25; Gal. ii. 1-10), 
but there was one at the third (Acts xv. 1-5). 

Now there can be no question that Prof. Ramsay has very prop- 
erly called our attention to this difference in terms, which cannot 
be gainsaid ; but we feel sure that, upon a careful consideration of 
the situation involved in Gal. ii. 11-14, it will be seen that it is a 
difference that makes against rather than for his position. What was 
it that really happened at Antioch at this time of Peter's visit ? 
Why, in substance this: Peter, under the liberal impulse of the 
council, which had just been held—where, through the prelimi- 
nary conference with Paul and Barnabas, he had come to broader 
views of the great principle of justification by faith—laid aside so 
much of his old conservatism that he was willing to go in and 
keep company with the Gentiles. There came down from James, 
however, certain parties who, whatever their purpose in coming 
may have been, gave Peter to understand that he could not go to 
this extent of liberty and maintain the position which he had 
assumed of being the apostle e/y ty zeprrouy»—that this decree 
which the council had promulgated was for uncircumcised 
Gentiles who wished to come into the Church, not for circumcised 
Jews who were already in the Chureh. To the former might be 
granted some concessions in the matter of keeping the law; the 
latter were under a law-responsibility from which they were not 
freed by this decree in any way. Now evidently this was not the 
position of the party who demanded circumcision. It was simply 
the view of the general body of the Jews who might be said to 
stand between this bigoted circumcision party on the one side, 
and the liberal Pauline party on the other side—who for them- 
selves held to the keeping of the law, but for converted Gentiles 
were willing, because of this principle of justification by faith, to 
yield much of the law’s demand. It was, of course, at its heart 
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an inconsistent position and showed how far short the leaders even 
yet were from fully grasping all that justification by faith involved: 
but its inconsistency formed the background of Paul’s rebuke: 
‘* When I saw that he walked not straightly in accord with the 
truth of the gospel (pd¢ tiv adyOeray tod edayyekiovn—the same term 


used by Paul in ver. 5, to designate the great gospel principle for 
whose abiding with the Galatians he was contending), I said to 
Cephas before them all, If thou, though thou art a circumcised 
Jew, art liberal enough—believest enough in justification by faith 
—to live as an uncircumcised Gentile, and not in full vigor of a 
strict party Jew, how is it that by yielding to the demands of 
conservative Judaism thou bringest moral suasion upon the Gen- 
tiles to make Jews of themselves, as though after all justification 
by faith did not exist ?’?* The council’s decree, compromise 
though it was, was based on this essential principle of justification 
by faith ; but justification by faith meant that the Christian Gentile 
was just as much saved as the Christian Jew, and as long as he 
lived within the compromise requirements of the decree, was 
to be recognized by the Jew as a Christian brother in the 
fullest sense of the term. You hold to the decree—you admit 
the principle—why do you not live up toit? What sort of an 
admission of the Gentiles into the Church was this which called 
them Christians, but refused to have Christian intercourse with 
them ? 

This was Paul’s position, and we quite agree with Prof. Ramsay 
when he says it must have had its desired effect.t But is this not 
a state of affairs which could have existed—must have existed— 
long after the second visit of Acts xi and xii, and yet is perfectly 
consistent with the strained condition evidently set forth in Acts 
xv. 1-5? In other words, is Prof. Ramsay justified in insisting 
that the party term, of éx zeperopjs, could not have been used at the 
same stage of the circumcision controversy as the term, twes tay 
and tig dipésews thy Dapiaatwy nextatevxdtes, If he is not so justified, 
does there not fail him the main argument for his synchronizing 


* Tt must not be forgotten that the hypocrisy of Peter and his companions 
(Gal. ii, 13) was something in addition to the inconsistency of their action and 
entered very distinctly into Paul’s rebuke. It consisted not in the mere fact 
of their withdrawing from Gentile intercourse—this was the inconsistency— 
but in withdrawing in such a way as to give the impression that Gentile 
intercourse was a sin (cf. the significance of the question in ver, 17— 
dpa NXptazos dpaptias dtaxovos ;). This was, in fact, the moral fault with 
Peter and constituted the moral suasion which made itself felt upon the Gen- 
tile membership of the Church, though they resented it and doubtless refused 
to act in obedience to it. 


+ St. Paul the Traveller, p. 161. 
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of Gal. ii. 1-10 with Acts xi. 30, xii. 25?* We feel that Prof. 
Ramsay has not made out his case. The chief points for which 
he contends seem all against him. If we are right in our feeling, 
then it seems that with these chief points decided the minor ones 
may be allowed to adjust themselves. 

There is, therefore, no real difficulty offered by the question of 
Paul’s primary motive in coming up to Jerusalem xara droxdloguy 
( Gal.) ; érafav avagatvew Iladiov xat Bapydjav xat tivas Gdhovs 2F abrav 
mpos tods adxoatdhovs xai zpeafutépous ets ‘Iepovoeadyy xept tod Cytypatos 
robtov (Acts). Theoretically, a double motive is never impossible. 
It seems to have practically existed in the case of Paul’s first visit 
to Jerusalem (feropjoat Angav—Gal, i. 18; cvvefovdedaarto of *Toodator 
dvelity abv6»—Acts ix. 23). In fact, in proportion as it is contended 
that Gal. ii. 1-10 gives the pape and subjective side of the 
visit, the xara dzoxddvgy of ver. 2 could hardly be referred to the 
public prophecy of Acts xi. a7 

The question also as to whether the council’s decree, in which 
Paul acquiesced, could be said to contradict his statement in Gal. 
ii. 6, that the leaders imparted nothing to him at the time of his 
conference, offers no trouble. They imparted nothing to him in the 
way of modifying the essential principle of his Gospel of justifica- 
tion by faith—they did not win him over to their law conservative 
side; on the contrary, it was he that won them over to his law 
liberal side. If the decree of Acts xv was consistent with Paul’s 
position at all, it was consistent with this statement which he makes 
in Gal. ii. 6. 

The further question as to whether the council’s decree was 
intended to be permanent and universal beyond the churches to 
which it was addressed takes care of itself. Paul certainly deliv- 
ered it to the South Galatian churches. He certainly modified it 
for the Corinthian Christians. But whatever its intended scope, it 
does not militate against the possibility of the private conference 


* There is doubtless some reason for Prof. Ramsay’s difficulty in understand - 
ing such a course of action on Peter's part after the stand he had taken 
in the council. We would not accuse him of oversensitiveness in the 
apostle’s behalf; but we would ask him whether it is not possible to under- 
stand how Peter came to give himself to such fellowship with the Gentiles 
after the stimulus of the council’s decision ; and at the same time whether it 
is not possible to understand how, in spite of this decision, these members of the 
of éx mepttoz7§ should have come down to Antioch and urged upon Peter a 
more conservative course of action, in view of his accredited position as the 
apostle to the circumcision. If then Peter yielded to their urging and 
returned to his Jewish exclusiveness—not in the honest, manly way in which 
he might, but in the false-impressioning way in which he did—does not Paul's 
rebuke become all the more significant and carry with itself a greater force 
just because all this transpired after the council’s action and Peter’s part in it? 
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of Gal. ii. 1-10, leading up to and being the cause of its adoption 
in the council. 

Besides this, the question as to the fitting in of the time state- 
ment (Gal. ii. 1) with the date of Paul’s conversion is one which 
allows of entirely separate discussion. Prof. Ramsay has advanced 
a theory which, if correct, would allow the apostle to make the 
éxetta ded dexateccdpwy of ii. 1 refer to the date of his second visit to 
Jerusalem, providing the point from which he reckons is his con- 
version.* But even granting this theory, it might yet possibly 
refer to his third journey, if the point of reckoning be the last 
previous date given in the epistle narrative, viz., his return from 
Arabia to Damascus (i. 18), as some contend it was. 

So, in like manner, though they may have more or less of a 
bearing upon the final conclusion, we may allow to settle them- 
selves, apart from the main problem of the visit referred to in the 
epistle, the correlated questions as to what did or did not constitute 
the relief given at the second visit and what was the extent of 
the daxovéa, which it involved ;+ the question as to whether Acts 


* Expositor, May, 1896, pp. 336-345. In a note on ‘‘Peter’s Sojourn in 
Rome’”’ (American Journal of Theology, January, 1897, pp. 145-149), Dr. 
McGiffert, following Oskar Holtzmann, calls attention to a suggested date for 
Paul’s arrival at Rome (55-56 A.D. instead of 60-61 A.D.). which he holds 
would be quite consistent with a reference of Gal. ii. 1-10 to the council visit. 
There would seem to be considerable in favor of the suggestion from the 
silence of Tacitus regarding the further relations of Pallas to Nero after his 
disgrace at court, as also from the definite date given the accession of Festus 
in the Eusebian Chronicles, but it stands against the statement of Acts xviii. 
2, if the Claudian edict there referred to be dated in 52 A.D. (See, how- 
ever, Orosius’ [History, vii, 6] dating of it in 49, the sources for which 
statement unfortunately no longer exist.) Further than this it is fatally out of 
keeping with the question put to Paul by the captain of the guard at Jeru- 
salem (Acts xxi. 3-6), providing Josephus’ placing of the Sicarii within the 
reign of Nero can be relied upon. For bibliography of the discussion, 
with his own view in favor of the later date, cf. Schiirer, The Jewish People 
in the Time of Jesus Christ, 1891, American Ed., Div. i, Vol. ii, p. 182, 
Note 38. For discussion of the whole New Testament chronology cf. Oskar 
Holtzmann, Neutestamentliche Zeitgeschichte, 1895, pp. 125-135. For discus- 
sion of the general Pauline chronology, cf. Harnack’s Chronologie d. Altchristl. 
Litteratur, 1897, I. Bd, pp. 233-239. 

+ If Prof. Ramsay be correct in assuming that Paul not only took up to 
Jerusalem the assistance gathered by the church at Antioch, but remained in 
the city in order to give himself personally to the %axov:a of its distribution, 
is it not rather strange that Paul should give such large space in his Galatian 
argument—which was to prove his equal dignity with the Jerusalem apostles, 
as well as his personal independence of them (cf. Gal. ii. 7ff.)—to the doings 
of this visit, the chief purpose of which and the main occupation during which 
was such a service as Acts vi. 2-4 would give us to suppose was unbefitting an 
apostle (cf. Ramsay’s own admission, St. Paul, p. 52, and the hint of unfitness 
given in the statement of Acts xi. 30 that the assistance was delivered for its 
distribution into the hands not of the apostles but of the elders). 
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xxii. 17-21 refers to the apostle’s first visit to Jerusalem (Acts ix. 
26-30), or was an incident accompanying this second ;* the textual 
puzzle as to the reading of ‘Eddjveards (Acts xi. 20).+ 

On this problem Prof. Ramsay has compelled us to new and 
careful thinking ; but we do not come from it with any persuasion 
toward his hypothesis. In fact, the more careful our study, the 
stronger grows the presumption that in this passage the apostle is 
giving us the private side of his visit to Jerusalem on the occasion 
of the council of Acts xv; and that to say he is narrating his 
visit at the time of the famine is not simply to bring confusion 
into Luke’s record and devitalize Paul’s all-important argument, 
but to mistake the natural and necessary development of the 
Judaistic controversy in the apostolic Church. 


HARTFORD. M. W. JAcoBus. 


* In placing this in the second visit Prof. Ramsay must assure himself that 
he is not doing violence to the exactness of Luke’s statement, xxii. 17, 
’Eyéveto 0 pot Sroatpégavte ets ‘lepovcadyp xtA, and Prof. Ramsay, we 
believe, places high value on the accurate wording of Luke’s record. He must 
also remember there is no need that the statement of Paul’s Gentile mission, 
in the closing words of the trance, should have been followed by an imme- 
diate work among the Gentiles; since the apostle’s mission to the Gentiles 
was given him in his original commission on the way to Damascus, after 
which there came at least the three years of waiting in Arabia before any 
decided work of any sort was done. 

+ In spite of Tischendorf’s (8th ed.) reading of °EAdjvas and the internal 
probability in its favor, not only from the fact that chaps. vi and ix show the 
‘Eddyjveotat as already preached to, but from the fact that chaps. viii and x 
show the gospel as given even to Samaritans and proselytes, Westcott and 
Hort are doubtless right in their Appendix discussion (Vol. ii, p. 98f.), 
favoring the reading of ‘EAAyvtords which they have adopted into their text. 





VII. 
EDITORIAL NOTE. 


THE FORTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF PROF. S. M. WOOD- 
BRIDGE’S PROFESSORSHIP. 


THe Rev. Samuel Merrill Woodbridge, D.D., LL.D., has long 
been connected in editorial relations with this Review, and it gladly 
extends its congratulations to him on his recent completion of forty years 
of successful service in the chair of Historical Theology in the New 
Brunswick Theological Seminary. This event was fittingly celebrated 
by the Alumni Association of that institution, May 20, 1897. The 
Rev. J. McClellan Holmes, D.D., of the State Street Presbyterian 
Church of Albany, N. Y., presided with happy grace. Prayer was 
offered by the Rev. Prof. D. D. Demarest, D.D., LL.D., for thirty-two 
years a colleague with Dr. Woodbridge in the seminary Faculty. The 
General Synod of the Reformed Church in America conveyed its con- 
gratulations through the venerable Rev. C. Van Santvoord, D.D., who 
was President of the Synod at the time of Dr. Woodbridge’s election as 
professor. President Austin Scott, LL.D., of Rutgers College, in a few 
well-chosen words, presented the greetings of this allied institution, and, 
as President for the current year of the Board of Superintendents of 
the seminary, voiced the felicitations of that body. Dr. Woodbridge 
himself then made an address which was the feature of the whole occa- 
sion. With all his old-time eloquence and with a vigor which most young 
men might envy, he spoke of A Living Conservatism. It is impossible 
to condense this forceful and timely address or even to recount with 
justice the multiplied points made in reference to the vital relation of 
conservative influences to the theological and ethical movements of the 
day. 

Following this came the greetings on behalf of Dr. Woodbridge’s 
pupils. The Committee had arranged a classification here. First, the 
Jarge number of pupils who have themselves become professors of theol- 
ogy, including four Presidents of seminaries, were represented by Presi- 
dent C. D. Hartranft, D.D., of Hartford, who spoke upon Dr. Wood- 
bridge as the great preacher, and by the Rev. Prof. J. G. Lansing, D.D., 
of New Brunswick, who spoke of him as a teacher and colleague. Then 
the undergraduates were heard through Raymond A. Lansing of the 
Senior class in a model three-minute speech. The succeeding addresses 
were by representatives of pupils in the pastorate. Rev. W. H. S. Dema- 

34 
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rest, of Catskill, N. Y., recounted some of the work done by Dr. 
Woodbridge outside of his own classroom, and notably as ad interim profes- 
sor of Systematic Theology during two vacancies in that department. 
The Rev. Dennis Wortman, D.D., of Saugerties, N. Y., of the first 
class to complete its entire course under Dr. Woodbridge, spoke with 
much genial humor of the large result of the educating influence exer- 
cised on the young professor by that class, and of the 15,000 years of 
preaching by his pupils which the doctor had helped to shape in these 
forty years of teaching. 

Whatever the special line of congratulation followed by all these pupil- 
speakers, there was one note which sounded constantly in every utterance 
and met with as constant an echo from the large audience of alumni who 
listened, the note of profound personal affection for the beautiful per- 
sonal character which God has made a well-spring of blessing to every 
one who has sat beneath Dr. Woodbridge’s instructions. 

Letters of greeting from sister seminaries and from Prof. J. W. 
Beardslee, D.D., of the Western Seminary of the Reformed Church, 
and President Raymond of Union College, who were prevented by illness 
from filling their places on the list of speakers, were followed by two 
charming fraternal addresses, the first by Rev. Prof. John DeWitt, 
D.D., LL.D., who, with Rev. Prof. Geerhardus Vos, D.D., represented 
Princeton Theological Seminary, and by Rev. Prof. James I. Good, 
D.D., of the Theological department of Ursinus College. 


In almost a single sentence preceding the benediction, the venerable 
professor, who was the subject of all these congratulations, acknowledged 
them, and with hands laid reverently upon the Bible before him and 
with a force making lasting impress upon all who heard, declared that all 
uttered that day of truth was due under God to the Book, and the Book 
alone. 





IX. 


REVIEWS OF 


RECENT THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 


I.—A POLOGETICAL THEOLOGY. 


MorRAL EvoLvuTion. By GEorGE HARRIS, Professor in Andover Theolo- 
gical Seminary. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1896. 
Pp. 446. 


It would be unfair to Dr. Harris to say that this book was a disappoint- 
ment to us, without at the same time confessing that this may be the 
reader’s misfortune rather than the author’s fault. So much depends upon 
what one expects. Let us then at the outset confess that Moral Evolution 
did not wholly satisfy us, in the first place, because we were looking fora 
more systematic and scientific treatment of ethical problems, and, in the 
second place, because the author treats what we regard as fundamental doc- 
trines of Christianity in a very vague and minimizing way and in a manner 
which one would not expect from a professor in a theological seminary. The 
answer to this latter criticism, of course, would be that Prof. Harris was 
not writing a treatise on Biblical or Dogmatic Theology; his purpose was 
wholly apologetic; and he was perhaps not so much giving his own views as 
trying to show for the benefit of others how much evolution one could accept 
without giving up Christianity. The estimate one forms of this portion of 
Moral Evolution is only another illustration of the impossibility of freeing 
the mind absolutely from the bias of personal belief. To one who holds to 
the cardinal doctrines of the historic creeds of the Church, Dr. Harris’s 
treatment of the relation of evolution to Christianity will seem vague, 
unsatisfactory and untrue; while to one who finds in Christianity a stum- 

ling-block or who regards it as foolishness, these chapters may not impossi- 
bly prove helpful as a temporary halting place in the search for truth. 
Again we say, so much depends upon the point of view. 

To say that a book has the defects of its qualities does not mean much 
without farther definition. In the present instance we mean that Prof. 
Harris’s vision sweeps a wide horizon and therefore does not exhaustively 
examine any one aspect of the field surveyed. Ie treats of a great many 
different topics, but does not treat any one of them in a thorough and scien- 
tific manner. To do so, indeed, would involve five or six separate treatises 
—one on theoretical ethics, one on Christian ethics, one on sociology, 
One on economics, and one on theology. Again, doubtless because Prof. 
Harris is a clergyman, he writes with perfect clearness of style and great 
wealth of illustration. But, doubtless also for the same reason, he is 
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dreadfully verbose. He uses fifty words where ten would do. The homi- 
letic habit has got hold upon him. His style is too sermonic for anything 
but the pulpit. He could have said all he bad to say, and to our mind would 
have made a better and more readable book, if he had put it all in 200 pages 
instead of in 446. Several of the chapters could have been omitted with 
advantage. Chap. v, which contains a criticism of Hedonism, confessedly 
sustains no relation to the progress of the argument (p. 107), nor is there 
anything in it which has not been frequently said before. Chaps. xiii and xiv, 
on ‘** Economics and Institutions” (the Family, the State, and the Church), 
are too meagre and commonplace to have any particular value. And chaps. 
xv and xvi (which I shall recur to presently) do not contribute to the purpose 
of the book as stated in the Preface, and, in our judgment, are apt to do 
more harm than good. 

On the other hand, the book gives evidence of wide reading and of much 
good thinking. Its phraseology, moreover, is often felicitous and striking. 
Some things are finely as well as opportunely stated. Such, for example, are 
remarks on the worth of the individual and the significance of the Christian 
doctrine of eternal life, in chap. ix. Only lack of space prevents us from 
quoting some sentences which are equally fine in thought and in expression. 
In chap. x, Dr. Harris gives a much needed warning against the tendency 
“to overworking the analogy of organic life.”’ The likeness of society and 
the kingdom of God to an organism holds in many respects, but, as Prof. 
Harris points out, there are important differences, too, and the analogy must 
not be pressed too far (p. 261). Again, although he is anxious to emphasize 
the correspondence between evolution and ethics, he does not read morality 
into all the simply instinctive acts of animals, as does Prof. Drummond. 
Morality begins with man (pp. 168, 169, 181, etc.). Nor, on the other hand, 
does he hold that the conditions of struggle for self-preservation under 
which animal life exists are immoral. Pp. 168, 169 remind us of something 
we have read by Mr. Leslie Stephen, and are designed to show that these 
conditions of struggle are necessary. We cannot imagine any other as good 
and simple modus vivendi as the present economy of the animal world. 

The above remarks have been rendered necessary in order to convey our 
impression of Moral Evolution as a whole, because in this case we could not, 
as is sometimes possible, hit upon any single formula which would adequately 
represent our estimate of the book. Without attempting to follow the 
author through the volume, chapter by chapter, it will suffice to offer some 
observations on each of the two parts into which it naturally falls, viz., the 
relation of evolution to ethics and the relation of evolution to Christianity. 

1. Evolution and ethics. Prof. Harris’s purpose, as stated in the Preface 
and in the first chapter of his book, is ‘‘ to establish the harmony of personal 
and of social morality with the facts of evolution.’? These two interests, 
evolution and morality, says Prof. Harris, are dominant in the thought of 
the day, and the time seems ripe for determining the relation between them. 
There are four possible relations, viz., those of antagonism, of independence, 
of identity, and of harmony. The last is the one advocated by the author. 
The third is the one held by thorough-going evolutionists like Mr. Spencer, 
and, in the judgment of the author, is nearer the truth than either of the 
first two theories. In regard to those two theories we may remark at the 
outset that Dr. Harris does not make sufficiently clear the distinction 
between them. Under the former of them—which asserts the antagonism of 
evolution and morality—he quotes no name and no work as representative of 
this position, so that we can gain no insight into it from our own knowledge 
of its representatives; while under the second head he quotes writers whom 
we should be inclined to include under the first. Surely Wallace and Hux- 
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ley and Mr. Kidd are representatives of the view that the methods of cosmic 
evolution and of moral progress are directly antagonistic to each other; and 
we can exactly parallel Prof. Harris’s statement of the relation of antago- 
nism by statements of Huxley which Prof. Harris quotes as representing 
the independence of evolution and morality. Says Prof. Harris: ‘‘ Even if, 
in the subhuman orders, the method [i. e., the struggle for existence] is non- 
moral, yet the same method appearing in the so-called progress of mankind 
is certainly contrary* to that which is moral, is positively immoral. It is 
agreed that the strife which has accompanied the advance of men into and 
along the path of civilization has not been the cause, nor even the incident, 
but rather the hindrance of progress [i. e., of human progress ; and so pre- 
cisely Huxley and Mr. Kidd] ... . it must be concluded that the law of 
evolution through struggle and survival is antagonistic to morality.’”’ ‘*‘ Must 
not morality look upon evolution as an enemy if it is true that nature is 
regardless of the individual .... ?”’ (pp. 11,12). With which compare 
the following from Prof. Huxley: ‘.... the practice of that which is 
ethically best—what we call goodness or virtue—involves a course of conduct 
which in all respects is opposed to that which leads to success in the cosmic 
struggle for existence.’ ‘* Let us understand, once for all, that the ethical 
progress of society depends, not on imitating the cosmic progress, still less 
on running away from it, but on combating it” (pp. 16,17). Or, again, take 
Mr. Kidd. Dr. Harris says of him: ‘** Here is a popular writer on civiliza- 
tion who draws a line above which morality appears and is independent of 
evolution” (p. 19). But surely, according to Mr. Kidd, morality is rather 
antagonistic to the cosmic process than independent of it. Below a certain 
line morality is non-existent and progress is by means of struggle. Above 
this line morality is the condition of progress, the means by which evolution 
works, and is characterized by that other-regarding or altruistic action which 
is the direct antagonist of the self-regarding instincts which proved so use- 
ful at an earlier stage of the developmental history. But in no case are 
morality and evolution independent. In other words, with Mr. Kidd as with 
Huxley, morality combats the evolutionary process as it goes on in the 
cosmic or non-human sphere—it forbids selfishness and struggle, to which 
progress has hitherto been due; but when it comes to the human sphere, 
morality, i. e., this same forbidding of selfishness and struggle, becomes the 
condition of farther progress. Dr. Harris may have certain differences in 
mind which warrant his regarding the relation of ethics to evolution under 
four different aspects; but the difference between the first two cannot be 
that indicated by the respective words used to designate them. This is made 
farther evident by the statement on p. 29 showing the similarity between 
the two positions, but without indicating any point of difference between 
them ; and on p. 17, when he says by way of criticism that man is not ‘‘inde- 
pendent of the cosmic process, unless the social part of the process is ignored, 
and also unless the self-regarding part is held to have no moral value ”’— 
which criticism appears to us to be sound, but is equally cogent if the word 
‘* antagonistic’ be substituted for the word ‘‘ independent ”’ in the sentence 
quoted. 

Shall we then regard Wallace and Huxley and Mr. Kidd as representing 
the view that evolution and morality are antagonistic to each other? Prof. 
Harris criticises this position by saying that ‘‘ they are not antagonistic, for 
then one theory or the other must be untrue.’”? But this by no means follows 
unless we unnecessarily read the idea of contradictoriness into the word 
‘“‘antagonism.’’ For morality and evolution are not wholly distinct and 
contradictory, but rather they are different methods pertaining to different 


*The italics here et infra are mine. 
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parts of the same general process. Cosmic evolution, according to this 
theory, proceeds by the method of struggle and competition. It is a non- 
moral rather than an immoral process. But with the advent of man the 
method changes and progress (now no longer cosmic, but human) goes on 
under different conditions, conditions the direct opposite of those which 
formerly prevailed. Yet there is nothing irrational in this’ dualism of 
nature; but on the contrary we might naturally expect a difference in the 
method of the evolutionary process at different stages if the object of the 
different stages of the process is different; if,e.g.,in the one case the preser- 
vation of the species is the object and in the other case the self-realization 
of the individual. This is, of course, to read teleology into both the cosmic 
and the human or moral sphere of evolution (which Huxley et al. would not 
allow) and to sink their differences in a higher unity. Struggle and com- 
petition are necessary in order to the end of preserving species, to the farther 
end that they may work toward the evolution of man; but with the appear- 
ance of man not the species only but the individual man becomes of supreme 
worth ; and now that the end in view is changed the method by which the 
evolutionary process works may well be changed with it. From this point 
of view then evolution and morality may even be said to be in harmony, since 
they may be regarded as two aspects of a single process working toward a 
single end. We are not here contending for the truth of the Huxleyan posi- 
tion, nor for that of any one of the four here mentioned ; we are concerned 
only to show the inadequacy of Dr. Harris’s fourfold division, and to point 
out the need of a more careful elucidation of the general problem. His 
criticism of the theory which identifies evolution and morality—which 
theory he dismisses with the statement that they ‘‘ are not identical for the 
very excellent reason that they are different ’—is even less adequate (p. 25) 
than his treatment of the former theory. 

After some excellent remarks in chap. ii on the relation of the individual 
to society, we are launched in chap. iii in medias res. 

‘* The person in society is a moral person. The moral person may be char- 
acterized as one who perceives an ideal which he ought to realize. Morality 
is the endeavor to realize an ideal. .... The moral ideal is imperative ”’ 
(p. 54). ‘‘All ethical philosophers .. . . agree that morality consists in the 
realization of the good, which is seen as ideal before it is made actual, and is 
recognized as good that ought to be made actual, as an ideal which is imper- 
ative. The systems differ only as to the nature of the ideal. It is defined as 
pleasure, as happiness, as usefulness, as perfection ” (pp. 61,62). Prof. Harris 
himself joins the ranks of those who believe that the ideal is self-realization 
or perfection. But his system is eclectic and cannot be stamped with a single 
definitive adjective. It is idealistic in that he defines morality in terms of 
the ideal and makes perfection the end; it is utilitarian in that it emphasizes 
the significance of happiness, ‘‘ which is not readily distinguished and is 
never separated from morality;’’ it is intuitional in that it recognizes a 
categorical imperative of duty as correlative with the moral ideal. Dr. 
Harris is not partisan. He is eager to accept the truth wherever found, and 
is commendably successful in appropriating the best elements of several lines 
of ethical thought; but he fails, perhaps, in making sufficiently clear and 
definite the ultimate relations of these different elements. In what relation, 
for example, do the Good, the Right, and the Ought ultimately stand to each 
other? There is room for more careful and connected discussion of this 
topic than the author gives. This is suggested in chap. iii where he says: 
‘““A vast deal of energy has been expended in debating the question how the 
passage is effected from the rights of the individual to the rights of others. 
. .. . It wasa foolish debate, for it made the false assumption that there is, 
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or ever was, or ever will be, an isolated individual seeking exclusively his 
own happiness, or anything else, out of relation to his fellow-men. He is 
part of society. His life isin relation” (pp. 77, 78). A question which has 
played so important a part in the history of philosophical discussion as 
the relation of individual happiness to the happiness of others cannot be 
thus summarily dismissed by saying that it was a foolish debate, because 
man is not isolated but lives in society. In order to bridge the gulf between 
personal happiness and the greatest happiness of the greatest number, it is 
necessary to show either that these two are in reality identical, or that if 
they conflict I must subordinate my happiness to that of my neighbors. 
Suppose they do conflict, or at least appear to the individual to do so; shall 
he subordinate his own interests or pleasure to the pleasure or interests of 
others, and if so, why? Why shall he not consult his own pleasure even to 
the injury of others? Every one admits that he must not do so, but how 
explain this category of obligation? Prof. Harris, however, with most 
modern utilitarians, would take the other alternative: ‘‘ There can be no 
true happiness of an individual which is not the happiness of others’’ 
(p. 79). But, suppose then, the individual says he does not choose to pro- 
mote either the good of the community or his own good. Suppose he chooses 
to antagonize them both—chooses to be intemperate, for example, although 
he knows that it will ruin him, will hurt others, and that if his conduct 
became a universal maxim it would destroy society. Nevertheless he 
chooses to drink. He will not be permanently happy, but, according to his 
own idea of it, he will have a good time; why should he desist ? Where is 
the obligation ? Again, in the discussion of the relation of self-realization 
to altruism in chap. vi, Dr. Harris states that ‘‘ the obligation of altruism is 
no more obvious and immediate than the obligation of self-realization.”’ 
** But,” he goes on, ‘there is no occasion to debate the point, for it is now 
agreed that the sympathetic feelings are as original and constitutional as the 
self-regarding feelings. ... . Altruism is laid down in the nature of man 
and even of animals ’’ (p. 147). This indeed does away with the antinomy 
between egoism and altruism after the manner of Mr. Spencer; but if we 
rest the matter here this is surely simply the ‘‘ ethics of naturalism.’ To find 
the sanction of conduct in ‘‘ the nature of things ’’ without giving any tele- 
ological explanation of that “ nature ’’ will not explain what we understand 
by an imperative morality, though it might explain it away. And Prof. 
Harris believes in an imperative morality. He makes this perfectly clear. 
He also clearly means to rest the imperative of duty upon a theistic basis. 
‘* Morality implies and depends upon religion. The moral ideal, complete in 
perfection and absolute in imperative, is the idea of God for humanity ”’ 
(p. 217). But he shows a strange aversion to regarding obligation as the ulti- 
mate category in morality. ‘I do not regard obligation as ultimate in the 
sense that it is independent, that it is a conviction or sentiment that rests on 
nothing but itself. Unless an ideal is perceived there is no meaning in obli- 
gation. The good determines the right.’’ To which we may reply that of 
course obligation is not ‘‘a conviction or sentiment resting on nothing but 
itself ;’? to make it simply an unexplained animal instinct would certainly 
knock the bottom out of an imperative morality. But how does it explain 
the nature of obligation to say, ‘‘ unless an ideal is perceived there is no 
meaning in obligation.”’ We quite agree with Prof. Harris in regarding the 
ideal and obligation as correlatives, but the mere presence of an ideal does 
not of itself explain obligation. Dr. Harris does not agree with those who 
put the right first and who maintain that ‘* the good is known by knowing 
what duty is.’? But we cannot reverse this and say, ‘‘ duty is known by know- 
ing what the good is,” unless we farther explain the nature of duty. We 
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can say: the course of action to be pursued in order to lead up to a certain 
result—viz., the realization of the ideal—is known by knowing what the 
good is; but we have still to explain the obligation that is laid upon us to 
follow that ideal, to pursue that course of action. We are under obligation 
to realize the good ; knowing what is the good, we know what actions will 
contribute towards its realization, and these we are bound todo. We have 
no quarrel with the idealistic ethic because it chooses to define the moral life 
in terms of the end or the good, provided it shows that the realization of 
this end is obligatory, and why it is so. Prof. Harris does show this better 
than most of the writers of the school with which he is most nearly allied. 
He seems to us to be sound in founding his ethic upon a theistic basis, and 
he does not finally leave the feeling of obligation hanging in midair as some 
writers do; but he would do better to make his position plainer in the earlier 
chapters where he treats of the good and the right, instead of keeping the 
reader waiting until he reaches chap. viii, on ‘‘ Morality and Religion,’’ to 
find out the real nature of this ‘‘ ideal which is imperative.”’ The discussion 
would gain much in strength and clearness by being presented more con- 
cisely and consecutively. It would be easier to grasp the author’s exact 
position if his manner of writing were less discursive. We desire not to 
misrepresent him, and shall therefore present in our own words what we con- 
ceive to be the truth of the position for which he is contending, without assert - 
ing that this position is identically, though it is substantially, Dr. Harris’s. 
In order to understand Moral Evolution we must keep in mind the purpose 
of the author to harmonize ethics and evolution. This harmony (analogy, 
rather, we should say) consists largely in the fact that ‘‘ each is the progres- 
sive realization of an ideal’ (p. 164). What follows, then, represents our 
own thinking, though it is, we believe, in substantial agreement with Prof. 
Harris’s position. 

The whole process, cosmic and moral, is the progressive realization of an 
ideal. There isan end in view. Anend implies that there is Thought and 
a Thinker, and a Method or Plan of working toward the end. We cannot 
say exactly what the end of the evolutionary process is, though we can gain 
some insight into the past and can in a measure, slight no doubt, forecast its 
future, in the light of its ‘‘ behavior’ up to date. But suppose we put God 
back of the whole evolutionary process (as we do in admitting that it is tele- 
ological). Why should not God employ His own methods for the realization 
of His ends? He may, therefore, in the animal world, work largely 
through the selfish instincts (though the other-regarding instincts play some 
part too); later, with the origin (or development, for we do not now discuss 
how it came) of the moral sense, the other-regarding instincts became the 
most prominent factor in both social and individual progress, though not to 
the exclusion of the self-regarding sentiments. But with the development 
(or education, if you please) of the moral consciousness, the intellectual con- 
sciousness likewise matures. Man has appeared. And man is a creature of 
ideals. This distinguishes him from animals. These two elements, the 
moral and the intellectual consciousness, enter into and are necessary to the 
constitution of ideals. What is the ideal? It is self-realization, perfection, 
both of self and others. But why is it binding? Because it is of divine 
origin. Your ideal is identical with God’s purpose. He works at first 
through inanimate nature, then animate, then through the mind of man. 
The end for the individual is self-realization, self-perfection. This also is in 
accordance with God’s plan in the evolution of the universe. ‘‘ The moral 
ideals of man are not his own creation.” ‘‘ This ideal is God’s idea of man ’”’ 
(pp. 200, 203). Hence morality, obligation, does not rest upon the arbitrary 
will of God; but rather, man’s ideals are in harmony with God’s purposes. 
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We are under obligation to realize our ideals because we are the sons of God, 
we partake of His nature. We are co-workers together with God. What 
we recognize as the end of our lives—viz., the highest possible realization of 
ourselves—is also His purpose for us. ‘* This is the will of God concerning 
you, even your sanctification.” Hence, too, we ‘‘ can do nothing against the 
truth, but for the truth.” The purposes of God are bound to prevail. We 
cannot possibly interfere with their ultimate triumph. But we may on the 
contrary work with God toward the gradual realization of His purposes. 
And in this, too, consists Freedom—the freedom of working in harmony 
with the unalterable trend of the divine plans. Other freedom is only rela- 
tive, since by its exercise man has no power to change the ultimate course of 
things. Hence, too, we know that ‘‘all things work together for good to 
them that love God.”? To love God means to subordinate our wills to the 
will of God, to work in harmony with the divine purpose, to obey the law of 
God. The law of God is righteousness. This law cannot be set aside. It 
is bound to triumph. All things, therefore, are bound to work together for 
good to those that love the law of God and walk in it. We may, we do, con- 
stantly err and stray from the path of righteousness like lost sheep. But 
‘*man’s ideal is the idea of God for man.” If we come back to the path of 
righteousness, of duty, if we follow after our ideals, which are God’s voice 
speaking in us, then we shall also be working in harmony with the moral 
order in the universe and with God’s purposes both for us individually and 
for the world. All things will work together for good for us because we are 
living and acting in harmony with the purposes of God. The stream of ten- 
dency which works for righteousness is the divine nature energizing, and 
will finally issue in the new heavens and new earth wherein dwelleth right- 
eousness. 

2. Evolution and Christianity. We find ourselves in much less sympa- 
thetic relation toward Prof. Harris’s treatment of Christianity than toward 
his theory of morals. Indeed it seems a pity that the last two chapters 
should have been included in Moral Evolution. They form no essential part 
of the discussion, are too slight to carry any weight, and do not accomplish 
the author’s purpose of reconciling Evolution and Christianity, while they 
may not unnaturally raise a prejudice against the rest of the book in the 
minds of some who are not sufficiently familiar with ethical discussion, 
but who can see the insufficiency of Prof. Harris’s treatment of Christianity. 
Chaps. xv and xvi, on ‘* Ethics and Theology” and on ‘“ Christianity and 
Evolution,’ are added to the rest of the book for the following reason. 
Disparagement of theology is largely on ethical grounds. This dispar- 
agement, in the judgment of the author, exhibits one of the latest and best 
phases of moral progress. Moral conceptions have modified doctrinal opin- 
ions; “nearly all the improvements of theology are ethical interpretations.”’ 
As Christian beliefs have changed our ideals of conduct and character, so 
conversely we now see that ‘moral ideals have modified and clarified doc- 
trine, or, in other words, that there has been an ethical development of 
theology, and that contempt of creed is really the substitution of a moral 
for an immoral theology ”’ (pp. 391, 392). 

Now it is certainly true, and we should be the last to deny, that the ethical 
consciousness of Christendom is now on a higher plane than it was two or 
ten or eighteen centuries ago, and we are in hearty agreement with Dr. 
Harris in attributing this change largely to the ever-growing and purifying 
influence of. Christianity. But the converse proposition—that moral concep- 
tions have reconstructed theology—needs some elucidation. Christian 
beliefs were influential in producing certain moral ideals. These moral 
ideals then in turn modified and clarified theology. But Christian beliefs 
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are * beliefs concerning the Fatherhood of God, the person, character, and 
teaching of Christ, the kingdom of God, and immortality ;’’ and these 
** constitute the doctrines of Christianity.”’ In modifying theology or doc- 
trines, then, it would seem that our higher moral ideals must have modified 
our beliefs concerning the Fatherhood of God, the person, character, and 
teaching of Christ, etc. If this be the meaning of our author one of two 
things must follow, viz., either that Christian beliefs (not to use the offen- 
sive word “ doctrines ’’) are of worth altogether apart from their divine ori- 
gin, and that their validity is to be determined by the subjective test of the 
individual’s consciousness; that their character is to be modified, changed, 
revolutionized, so as to bring them into accord with the fancied demands of 
the ethical Zeitgeist: or, that for some reason (viz., their supernatural 
origin) these Christian beliefs are not subject to the influence of fluctua- 
ting human judgment, that they partake of the nature not of relative but 
of absolute truth. 

Weare here assuming that the content of ‘‘ Christian belief ”’ is identical 
with the teaching of the Bible ‘‘ concerning God, the person of Christ,” etc. 
The question then is whether our ‘Christian belief’? is the norm and 
whether our moral and other ideals should be brought to its level and made 
to harmonize with it, or whether the teachings of the Bible should be 
adjusted (whether raised or lowered) to the level of the common conscious- 
ness of man,—call it the Christian consciousness if you choose? Have we 
an objective or a subjective norm for the determination of religious truth ? 
Is it St. John and St. Paul and the rest who spake as they were moved by the 
Holy Ghost, who are to determine what is the form of sound doctrine, or is 
it we ourselves, who have indeed profited by their teaching but have 
now outgrown their leading-strings? This, however, is the primary 
question to be determined when we begin to speak of ‘‘ Progressive Theol- 
ogy ;”’ for the answer to it must determine the nature and extent of the prog- 
ress possibie. By ‘‘ progress in theology’ do we mean simply that we may 
gradually enter into clearer understanding and truer interpretation of the 
teachings of the Scriptures; or, that this ‘‘ progress’? may lead us to feel 
that the teachings of Scripture are now superseded and that the enlighten- 
ment of later generations has substituted new formulas for the old ones? 
Prof. Harris has not touched upon this fundamental question : and hence 
we ask whether he means that our higher moral ideals have given us a 
clearer apprehension of the meaning of Scripture; or, that they have made 
it impossible for us to accept the teachings of Scripture? In spite of Dr. 
Harris’s manifest desire to bring the doctrines of Christianity into harmony 
with the doctrines of evolution, we have no hesitation in assuming that 
the former alternative represents his position. But if so, this only means 
that progress in theology is possible only in so far as there has been misinter- 
pretation of the teaching of Scripture, which erroneous or imperfect inter- 
pretation it is now possible to correct by a truer exegesis, a deeper insight, a 
sounder hermeneutical method. The possible amount of progress in theology, 
therefore, will be measured by the exact amount of divergence of the actual 
theology from the teachings of the Scriptures. ‘There will, of course, be 
room for difference of opinion as to the nature and extent of this divergence, 
but it is obvious that that ‘‘ progress”? which depends simply upon new and 
better interpretation of certain accepted facts and documents must be of a 
very different kind and much more restricted in scope than that which is 
bound to adhere to no specific facts as a basis, and which mutilates, discards, 
or disbelieves the written documents upon which Christian theology is com- 
monly supposed to rest. 

With ordinary differences arising in the interpretation of Scripture we are 
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not now concerned. A man may be a Christian without being a Calvinist. 
One may doubtless be a Christian, in the sense of practicing the Christian 
virtues, without professing belief in the specific doctrines of Christianity. 
But one cannot consistently empty Christianity of all content, and then 
claim to speak in its defense. We are not now concerned, then, with partic- 
ular articles of belief, nor with the opinions or beliefs of individuals, but 
rather with that ‘‘ body of belief’? which we understand by the word ‘‘Chris- 
tianity.”’ Dr. Harris’s purpose is to harmonize evolution and Christianity. 
It would seem to be necessary, then, first of all to have some definite under- 
standing of what is meant by Christianity and what is meant by evolution— 
this in view of the fact that there are different types of evolution, and of the 
other fact that whereas formerly the word Christianity carried with it the 
idea of a tolerably definite world-interpretation both of fact and thought, 
this is now unhappily no longer true. Christianity now means different 
things to different thinkers and there is need of definitive statement at the 
outset. But Dr. Harris gives us no such statement. We can therefore form 
no antecedent idea of how much Christianity, nor what sort of Christianity, 
he means to stand for, nor what kind of evolution he intends to reconcile 
with it; whereas we conceive the nature of the reconciliation must depend 
upon the nature of the objects to be reconciled. We pass by Dr. Harris’s 
treatment of the doctrine of sin, of the atonement, of the kingdom of God, 
etc., and touch only upon his doctrine of the person of Christ. If Christ 
was only a man, a good man, a perfect man, sinless even; or if He was a 
“*son of God,” but son of God only in the sense in which we are all sons of 
God, except that He was in closer communion with God and better under- 
stood the divine nature: then it is easy to see how it is possible to reconcile 
Christianity with evolution. But if the Word was God, and if the Word 
was made flesh, if He was crucified, dead, and buried, and if He rose again 
from the dead—then it is hard to understand how it is possible to reconcile 
this with evolution unless we eliminate from the ordinary antisupernaturalistic 
evolution of science as much of its essence as some modern apologists would 
eliminate from Christianity. We are not concerned to define the extent of 
Prof. Harris’s personal creed; it doubtless includes far more than here 
appears, for we must bear in mind that he is writing with an apologetic pur- 
pose which only contemplates the defense of ‘ beliefs which are thought to 
be essential to Christianity.’’ He has lightened the ship because she seemed 
to be laboring ; but the question is whether he has not thrown overboard so 
much of value that it is now scarcely worth while to try and save the rest. 
Without attempting to define the minimum of the ‘*‘ content of faith ”’ (to 
use a phrase of current Ritschlism) for which a sound apologetic should con- 
tend, we shall briefly suggest by illustration that Dr. Harris has fallen below 
that minimum. 

Dr. Harris says that the doctrine of the person of Christ ‘‘ has not been 
invalidated by theories of physical and human evolution.’? But what is this 
doctrine according to Dr. Harris? ‘‘In many respects Jesus was a distinct 
type. He transcended all other men in His consciousness of God and in His 
moral and spiritual affinity with God. He brought God to the world in His 
very person. He was seen to be one continually coming forth from God. It 
has been said that God was in Him as far as God can be in a human being. 
But God was in Christ as He has not been in any human being before or 
since. He transcends all men in that respect. He stands alone in His God- 
consciousness. There is no reason to suppose that any other man will be 
thus God-filled. He is unique in this respect. As transcending all others 
He was a new cause, the power of God ina higher potency. We do not see 
that evolution presents insuperable objection to this, or, indeed, any objection 
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at all’ (p. 428). To which we reply: Why no, of course not; but what has 
become of historic Christianity ? Is this the doctrine of Christ taught by 
the apostles, or by the primitive Church, by Fathers, or Creeds, or Councils ? 

The above statement of the nature of the person of Christ might be consid- 
ered sufliciently negative for any apologetic purpose, but it is made worse by 
the attempt which follows to show that the appearance of ‘a man unique in 
spiritual quality, a God-filled man’ was not so strange a phenomenon as 
might at first appear. ‘‘ There has been only one Shakespeare, only one 
Plato, only one Homer, only one Raphael.’? Then why not only one 
Christ ? ‘* That a person unique in moral perfection, transcendent in God- 
consciousness, and the revealer of God’s character of holy love, should 
appear as a creative moral power, is quite in the line of the observed method 
of all progress’’ (p. 430). If this is the ‘‘new Apologetic,’’ we have only to 
say, surely, ‘“‘the old is better.*? The method of Christian Apologetic used 
to be to show that the man Christ Jesus could not be explained according to 
the analogies of history, and was not “ quite in the line of the observed 
method of all progress.’’ It has always been contended that Christ was out- 
side all the categories of experience of human life and therefore was a super- 
human person; but Dr. Harris seeks to show that the fact that Jesus Christ 
stands alone is not without analogy in the solitariness of genius. Dr. Harris 
does not attempt to give us a philosophy of the person of Christ. ‘‘ Specific 
theories,’’ he says, ‘‘ would carry us over into theology and philosophy ”’— 
which is undoubtedly true; but how he can expect to harmonize the doc- 
trines of evolution with those of historic Christianity without ‘‘ going over 
into theology and philosophy,’’ we do not understand. 

We can easily understand the fascinating power of the evolutionary 
hypothesis and the very natural desire to fit all the facts of experience into 
a single comprehensive formula. The theory of writers like Pfleiderer or 
Edward Caird, who seek to fit Christianity into the general scheme of the 
evolution of religion, is fascinating and attractive; we feel itsforce. But 
let us be honest with ourselves. Let us face the question whether Christi- 
anity is a supernatural religion or not, whether it is from heaven or of men, 
whether it is the absolute religion or simply the purest form of religion that 
has yet appeared in the developmental history. If the former be true, then 
there is still need, as there always has been need, of a Christian Apologetic. 
But if we believe the latter, let us give up the old terminology and the old 
method of defending the faith. And when we have given up the God-man 
Christ Jesus, and the miracles He wrought, and His resurrection from the 
dead, and His atonement for sin, then at least, if not before, let us pause 
and ask, as Strauss asked long ago, whether we are still Christians—for 
surely these beliefs are of the essence of Christianity. Let it be understood 
that we do not criticise Dr. Harris for his desire to reconcile Christianity 
with the dominant thought of the age. The human mind is so constituted 
that it is constrained to seek consistency ; the harmonizing tendency is most 
logical and natural. Andif we be evolutionists (as all of us in some sense 
are) we must either bring Christianity under the formule of evolution, or 
hold such a theory of evolution as will enable us to keep our supernatural 
Christianity. But some things are certainly impossible, and among them 
we conceive to be the reconciliation of the Christianity of the New Testa- 
ment (with its belief, e. g., in a Saviour who was God and who rose from the 
dead), with a philosophy of evolution which makes it necessary to ‘* curb 
the supernatural’ at every point. Dr. Harris indeed says that ‘‘ evolution 
presents no insuperable objection to the resurrection of Jesus,’’? but 
even while admitting the possibility of the resurrection he speaks with 
very uncertain voice as to the historic fact. He admits that ‘‘there is 
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a strong presupposition against the resurrection of a human being,’ 
and adds that ‘“‘many important beliefs would remain even if Christ 
did not rise from the dead,’’ though it cannot be denied that ‘‘ there would 
be a very considerable modification of doctrine if belief in the resurrection 
should be relinquished ”’ (pp. 435, 436). But the Apostle Paul said that if 
Christ be not risen then is our faith vain, for we are yet in our sins. In 
other words Christianity is void of content and not worth contending for if 
the belief in the resurrection be given up. It is to be wished that Dr. 
Harris had expressed himself less negatively than he has done in the following 
passages: ‘‘ Death, as an event to be dreaded, is the result of sin, and 
Christ, who was sinless, and broke the power of sin for men, may have been 
superior to death, in all that makes it a dread, and may have transcended 
some of its physical conditions ”’ (pp. 486, 437). ‘* I cannot but believe that 
Jesus did many of the things which are ascribed to Him May we not 
at least say that He who was pure and holy had health-power, by which He 
could cure diseases of body and mind? Remarkable power, which nobody 
yet understands, resides in certain persons—power over bodily conditions 
and over imagination, will, and faith. That a greater power resided in Jesus 
is far from incredible. His miracles would not be effects without causes, but 
unique effects produced by a unique person. The motive was beneficence, 
never display. The power of Jesus over physical nature as shown in the 
stilling of the tempest, the multliplication of loaves, the draught of fishes, 
is not as intelligible. If these miracles stood alone we might be incredulous. 
But He who had such power over men, Over mind and body even after death 
seemed to have occurred, may have been aware, at times, of a control over 
nature which was unusual. If He transcended ordinary humanity, if He 
embodied the character of God so as to bring in a new revelation, it would be 
hazardous to mark a line beyond which His power could not be exercised. 

. The nature miracles are very few and not important to an adequate 
knowledge of His person, His teachings, and His kingdom ”’ (pp. 433, 434). 
‘‘ Belief in the birth of Jesus from a Virgin I do not regard as an essential 
doctrine of Christianity The accounts of the Conception given by 
Matthew and Luke have not the historical value of the accounts of the Resur- 
rection. The Virgin birth is not directly referred to elsewhere in the New 
Testament ”’ (p. 438). Dr. Harris’s treatment of sin and atonement is consist- 
ent with his treatment of the doctrine of the person of Christ. ‘* Sin is depart- 
ure from the type.’? It is degeneration. Atonement is wrought for us by 
the suffering of Christ in that it is ‘‘ the great motive power which trans- 
forms character.”’ ‘*‘ He brings us back to God, for He reveals God to us in 
His real character ”’ (pp. 408, 418, etc.). 

It would be easy to multiply illustrations of the negative theology of 
Moral Evolution; but enough. We do not mean to imply that Dr. Harris’s 
own ‘content of faith’ is adequately represented by these extracts. We 
may legitimately distinguish between a writer’s own position and his apolo- 
getic standpoint; but in regard to the latter it is necessary to say that we 
thoroughly disapprove of his method of defending the Christian faith. If 
we have had examples lately of what may be called the agnostic apologetic, 
surely this may be called the rationalizing or rationalistic apologetic, and 
the less we have of it the better. 

Prineeton. GEORGE S. PATTON. 


CHRISTIANITY AND IDEALISM. By JoHN WATSON, LL.D. The Macmil- 
lan Co., 1897. Pp. 216. 


Prof. Watson’s little book is divided into two parts. The first is mainly 
historical, dealing with.the Christian ideal of life in relation to the Greek 
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and Jewish ideals. We omit this part of the book and turn our attention to 
Part ii, which deals with ** Modern Idealism in its Relation to the Christian 
Ideal of Life.”” And here by reason of lack of space we must omit chap. 
vii, which treats of ‘ Idealism in Relation to Agnosticism and the Special 
Sciences.’? We turn our attention, therefore, to chaps. vi and viii, which 
contain the author’s discussion of Idealism and the Christianity of Idealism. 
These chapters bring out most clearly his own views. 

The chapter entitled ‘‘ A General Statement and Defense of Idealism ”’ is 
written with especial reference to the criticism of Idealism in Mr. Balfour’s 
Foundations of Belief. In this work Mr. Balfour criticises Idealism for 
reducing all experience to experience of relations, or for ‘‘ constituting 
the universe out of categories.”” We may grant, says Mr. Balfour, that 
the contrasted theory which reduces the universe to an unrelated chaos of 
impressions or sensations, is quite untenable. But he claims that we must 
also grant that there is a refractory element in all experience which cannot 
be reduced to relations, even though it cannot be presented in isolation. 
** Whence,’’ he asks, ‘‘ does this arise ??’ According to Kant, the mind is the 
source of relations. What is the source of that which is related? Mr. 
Balfour says that Kant’s ‘ thing in-itself ’’ raises more difficulties than it 
solves. Kant’s followers have given it up. But we do not get rid of the 
difficulty by getting rid of Kant’s solution of it. His dictum remains true 
that ‘* without matter, categories are empty.’’ And it is‘hard to conceive a 
universe in which there shall be nothing but relations. They imply some- 
thing which is related, without which they are mere symbols emptied of 
their signification. Such in substance is Mr. Balfour’s criticism. (Founda- 
tions of Belief, pp. 137ff.) 

Now, if Mr. Balfour is just in his charge, Idealism does seem open to 
criticism just at this point. In a recent number of the Philosophical Re- 
view, Prof. Laurie has shown the difficulties into which the late Prof. T. H. 
Green gets in trying to dispense with sensation as an element in knowledge. 
But we do not think that Prof. Watson is open to this charge. It is quite 
difficult to understand exactly what Mr. Balfour’s position is, but we think 
that Prof. Watson has stated fairly the implications of his criticism of Ideal- 
ism. Mr. Balfour, it seems, rejects the sensationalist theory that knowledge 
can be reduced to an association of individual feelings, and he also rejects 
the Kantian reference of impressions of sense to a “‘ thing-in-itself.”’ But he 
seems to regard the categories as formal and empty, and as needing to be 
filled with a foreign matter of sense. His view seems to be that experience 
involves a ‘‘ matter of sense ’’ and relations which are imposed upon it. Prof. 
Watson seems right, therefore, in saying that the force of Mr. Balfour’s 
criticism depends upon two assumptions, first, that it is possible to retain 
Kant’s *‘ matter of sense ”’ after rejecting his ‘‘ thing-in-itself ;’? and, second, 
that Idealism seeks to construct the world out of empty conceptions or 
relations of thought. Both of these assumptions are challenged by Prof. 
Watson. 

In the first place, the Kantian ‘“* matter of sense’ stands or falls with the 
‘“*thing-in-itself.”” We think that Prof. Watson is right in claiming that a 
matter of sense conceived as wholly uninformed by thought and separate 
from it, is an abstraction. Prof. Watson shows this, putting in a clear way 
the argument, which is by no means new. Kant asked, What is the element 
in the perception of objects as in space, which belongs to the subject, and 
what is the element which belongs to the object? He answers that the 
‘** forms ”’ of space and time are due to the subject, while the ‘‘ matter ”’ so1re- 
lated is due to the object. Nowif we look into this we shall see that it is as- 
sumed that form and matter exist separately and have to be put together. It 
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is assumed that the subject has a nature of its own independently of the ob- 
ject, and the object a nature of its own independently of the subject. It is 
assumed that empty forms of space and time exist, and that objects out of 
these relations also exist ; therefore, there can be no knowledge until the 
two are brought together. Now, as Prof. Watson shows, the assumption of 
the independent existence of these elements is a very natural one because 
when we begin to explain knowledge we already are in possession of it. 
But we have no right to assume that which we are trying toexplain. Before 
we thus separate subject and object, form and matter, we must be sure that 
this separation is admissible, and that it will explain the knowledge which we 
have. But if subject and object, and the form and matter of perception 
exist only in mutual dependence, it is a futile question to ask how they 
come together. Kant, however, does a great deal to do away with this op- 
position which he has set up. The real object, he says, exists apart from the 
subject, but the known object does not. So far as knowledge goes the object 
is an existence for a conscious subject. Thus while recognizing the inter- 
dependence of the subject and the known object, he makes an arbitrary dis- 
tinction between the object known and the real object, thus casting a shadow 
of unreality over our knowledge. But how can we assume the independent 
existence of subject and object, form and matter, and at the same time as- 
sume that each depends for its reality on the other. Space and time relations 
cannot belong to the subject alone, but only in so far as there has risen the 
consciousness of an object determinable under those relations. We may 
contrast the object as more concretely and fully known and determined, 
with the object as less so, but in either case it is a known object, and nota 
‘* thing-in-itself.’? To contrast a known object with an unknown and un- 
knowable “ thing-in-itself’’ is impossible. Therefore, we conclude with 
Prof. Watson that there can be no opposition between the subject and 
object, and between the form and matter of knowledge. 

The difficulties of a complete separation between thought and reality can 
be made clear in another way which Prof. Jones has pointed out in a back 
number of Mind... Critics of Idealism have always objected to the identifica- 
tion of thought and reality. In this they are right. To assert that a 
thought is the thing thought of, or to say that one psychic activity is another 
psychic activity, is manifestly an inexcusable confusion of thinking. But 
suppose that we go further than merely maintaining the distinction between 
thought and reality, and hold that they are absolutely separate. Then, since 
the two spheres are entirely separate, our subjective states are absolutely 
distinct from the knowledge of them. Both are psychic facts, but one is the 
object, the other the idea of the object. Now, in which of these two 
spheres does the epistemologist stand, in the psychic event or in the knowl- 
edge of it? There isa gulf to be bridged over. As facts, 7. e., as real, the 
psychic events are shut out of the ideal sphere, and so escape the grasp of 
epistemology which can only deal with ideas of them. But as the ideal is 
never real, how is knowledge possible? If epistemology starts with the sub- 
jective state as real, then the real and ideal are not separate; this real fact 
or state is known, and knowledge starts with this reality, so that the ques- 
tion now changes its form, and asks not whether reality can be known, but 
whether any other reality than the subjective state. When the question is 
put in this form it is difficult to see why psychic states, whose content is sub- 
jective, areour data, any more than those whose content isrocksor green fields. 
On the other hand, suppose that the knower cannot know real psychic events, 
but only ideas of them; suppose he start not with the self or some psyhic 
state, but only with an idea of them, then, again, it may be asked what 
special virtue there is in the idea of a subjective state more than in the idea 
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of a tree or a mountain. Here is a hopeless dilemma. Epistemology cannot 
deal with the subjective state as real, for ex hypothesi it must pronounce on 
the possibility of knowing any kind of reality. It cannot deal with the sub- 
jective state as mere idea, because if it does so, it will end with mere ideas, 
Suppose, however, it be urged that these psychic states have the characteris- 
tic of being at the same time real and ideal, and that here the two spheres 
interpenetrate. Thisis what is meant by the claim that the subjective states 
areourdata. But then they are our data as psychic events, as parts of reality, 
and in precisely the same manner are trees and rocks and mountains our 
data. If knowledge and reality come together in one case, they come 
together also in the other; and if an idea must come between in one case, so 
must it also in the other. Thus it can be seen into what difficulties the 
absolute separation of thought and reality leads. 

The second assumption of Mr. Balfour, that Idealism constitutes the uni- 
verse out of empty relations, is shown by Prof. Watson to rest on a false 
view of the nature of thought and its relation to sensation. We must omit 
its discussion here for lack of space. 

Before taking up the chapter on ‘* Christianity and Idealism ”’ it will be neces- 
sary to go a little further with epistemological considerations in order to 
understand the epistemological motive for the conclusions as to the nature 
of the Absolute in that chapter. Prof. Watson accepts the Kantian idea 
that for knowledge to be possible, subject and object must fall within one 
and the same self-consciousness. Therefore the Absolute must be com- 
pletely immanent in order to be known. And since the object is regarded as 
owing its existence to self-consciousness, it must be regarded as that of the 
Absolute in order to avoid subjective idealism. Hencethe Absolute becomes 
identical with the knowing subject. But here Prof. Watson omits to take 
into consideration a distinction which should be made. We have seen that it 
is wrong to contrast the object known with an unknowable ‘“ thing-in-itself.”’ 
But we may contrast the object as less determinate and completely known, 
with the object as more determinate and completely known. We have seen 
that the form and matter of experience exist inseparably. The form then is 
notadded by the subject, but the finite mind gets its knowledge genetically, the 
forms emerging out of its experience as it is reflected upon. The experience 
is at first mainly sensational, and becomes more and more determined by 
thought relations. Hence we get a distinction between the object as more 
or less completely determined, and this points to an absolute experience in 
which the object is completely determined. The object as completely deter- 
mined, as well as the absolute experience, transcends or falls without the 
self-consciousness of the finite individual, and points to the position of 
Kant that consciousness implies a reality other than its own, a position in 
direct contradiction to his other, accepted by Prof. Watson. Now, if we 
folluw these two different lines of thought, we will reach very different views 
as to the nature of God and His relation to finite spirits. Prof. Watson 
carries out the results of his line of thought in his chapter on ‘‘ Christianity 
and Idealism.”’ In criticising the mechanical view which regards the Abso- 
lute as substance, he says that the Absolute cannot be conceived as a mere 
unity beyond the distinction of nature or mind, but rather as ‘‘ the unity 
which is implicit in nature and explicit in mind.’”’ ‘* When, therefore,” he 
continues, ‘* we seek to determine the relation of particular forms of being 
to the Absolute, the question is how far each is the explicit manifestation of 
rationality. No form of reality can be regarded as mere appearance, but 
oniy as the more or less adequate manifestation of the principle which is the 
source and explanation of all reality.”’ Here all forms of reality are re- 
garded as manifestations of the Absolute, man being the truest manifesta- 
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tion. His discussion of the problem of evil is confused by a shifting of view 
with regard toit. At one time he affirms that evil is a positive contradiction 
of man’s true self, and at another time it is identified with mere imperfection, 
and man is asserted to have been originally evil, since he had not as yet 
developed from mechanism to self-determination and freedom. Of course, 
holding his view as to the nature of God and His relation to finite beings, 
Prof. Watson should keep to the latter view and deny that evil is positive 
aberration fromanorm. And the trend of his discussion does take this direc- 
tion. Evil, then, belongs to man’s nature as a being whose life is a process, 
and his deliverance from it is possible through the realizing by him of his 
identity with God. Jesus Christ came to save men by teaching them this 
truth. 

Now is this theory satisfactory ? First of all, God is an abstraction apart 
from man and nature. In combination with them He is the principle of 
unity, and, as Mr. Balfour rightly adds, ‘‘ all the fullness of concrete reality 
besides.”? In short, in His all-inclusive universality, God involves every ele- 
ment of the knowable world, good and bad alike. And, in the second place, 
evil has to be explained away as something which the Universal Spirit is 
gradually transcending and overcoming, a mere stage in the development, 
and of course there is no need of Christianity as the Church in all ages has 
conceived it. It must be put into the categories of Monistic Idealism. 

There is no space to discuss the other line of thought which we suggested 
at the conclusion of the epistemological considerations. It would have to be 
shown first that epistemology is not to be identified with ontology, and that 
Prof. Watson has only given a treatment of what Prof. Howison has called 
‘*the organizing subject of a natural scientific experience.”’ It would have 
to be shown then that we must go on to interpret the transcendent element | 
of which we spoke, in the light of the Practical Reason. In this light the 
individual consciousness becomes conscience, and sees ultimate reality in 
the Infinite Moral Person, recognizing its own place as a self-active being in 
the world of persons. This would lead to a different view asto evil. It is 
true that man develops from mechanism to spirit. He must realize his ideal 
self by a process in which mechanical categories are taken up into spiritual 
ones. But this is not evil. Evilisa positive aberration from a norm which 
paralyzes the ideal self which should be the active agent in this process of 
development. Thus evil puts a stop to the development from mechanism to 
spirit. Evil thus involving the ideal self, which we have seen is not to be 
identified with God, man cannot look to it for salvation. The result of evil 
then is a chasm between the ideal self and God the source of its life, and this 
moral degradation produces further a consciousness of guilt, and there arises 
the need for reunion with God, for pardon, atonement and redemption. All 
this then becomes the precondition of man’s inner spiritual development. 
In the light of these considerations, were there space to develop them, the 
Christianity of Idealism would seem unsatisfactory enough. 

Princeton. C. W. HopeGe. 


Lectures on Religion. By Leighton Pullan, M.A., Fellow of St. John 
Baptist College, Oxford, Lecturer in Theology at Oriel College and Queen's 
College. 8vo, pp. 342. (London, New York and Bombay: Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1896 ) The purpose of these lectures, according to their Preface, 
is *‘ to give a few simple reasons for preferring historical Christianity to some 
modern academical traditions.’’ Really, the book is a fresh and able defense 
of the High Anglican position. The uniqueness and superiority of Christian 
ethics ; the originality of Christianity as against the view of those who would 
derive it from Buddhism, and also against the theory of Harnack and Hatch, 
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who would ascribe to Greek influence its metaphysical and sacramental 
elements ; the divinity of Christ as against the teaching of Dr. Martineau and 
other Unitarians; the Trinity asagainst Arianism, Socinianism, and Humani- 
tarianism ; the reality of sin as against the Oriental conception of it as an 
illusion, and its guilt because of its relation both to God and to free-will as 
against the modern evolutionary explanation of it; the propitiatory purpose 
and effect of the death of Christ as against the view of Edward Caird and 
the Neo-Hegelians that the design of the cross was didactic only; the ‘‘oppo- 
sition implied between faith and rectitude ”’ in the Lutheran doctrine of justi- 
fication by faith, and the antagonism between faith and reason involved in the 
Ultramontane position, and the error as to faith of those who call themselves 
* Christians unfettered by dogma ;”’ the spiritual nature and dignity of the 
kingdom of God, its identity with the visible Church, and the identity of this 
with the organization which ‘‘ develops and maintains the apostolic ministry 
created by Jesus Christ ;” the necessity and naturalness of the sacraments, 
baptismal regeneration, the Real Presence in the Eucharist, its sacrificial 
nature, its difference from the Romish Mass, and the “ five commonly called 
sacraments, Confirmation, Matrimony, Holy Orders, Penitence and Unction, 
which are evidently regarded as true, though lesser sacraments ;: the necessity 
and importance of ‘‘ Catholic Dogma,” the alleged Unitarianism of the 
early Church at Jerusalem ; and ‘the Growth of Christian Worship’’—these 
are the principal topics discussed in this erudite and interesting volume. We 
cannot read it without gratitude that the supernaturalness of Christianity, 
the Trinity, the divinity of our Lord, and the reality of His sacrifice should 
have so learned and so able adefender. At thesame time frankness requires 
us to refer to some impressions of the opposite sort:—J. It is not with 
Protestantism, but with Roman and with Greek Catholicism that Anglican- 
ism is in sympathy. Throughout these lectures Protestantism is usually 
ignored. When not ignored, it is assailed or misrepresented. To cite a 
single instance, Puritanism is set forth as teaching that ‘‘ God capriciously 
saves men independently of their free will.’? (Italics ours.) On the other 
hand, the differences between the communions of Rome, Constantinople, and 
Canterbury are declared to be “‘ insignificant compared with the differences 
which separate the sects of Buddhism.” All three agree ‘‘ that the soul is 
regenerate by Baptism, absolved through the ministry of the priesthood, and 
sustained by the body and blood of Christ imparted in the Eucharist.” 2. It 
is not to the Scriptures so much as to the Fathers that Anglicanism looks 
forsupport. For example, thoughin the Acts the episcopos is admitted to be 
the same with the presbyter ; yet, because Clement tells us that the control 
of the presbyters or episcopoi, at first vested in the apostles, was subse- 
quently given to “‘approved men”? known under various titles, until they 
received the name of episcopos, which name was henceforth withdrawn from 
the presbyters—for this reason we ought to hold that the episcopos, who 
never saw Christ, took the office of the apostle, who was appointed because 
he had been a witness and to be a witness of the resurrection. It does not 
surprise us that one who in this connection gives Scripture the second place 
should in another write, ‘* St. Paul nowhere says that Christ’s righteousness 
is credited to the believer.”’ 3. High Anglicanism is Semi-Pelagian. We 
hear nothing of ‘ efficacious grace,”’ nothing even of ‘‘ sufficient grace.’’ We 
are, however, told that “the gifts of divine grace are infused through the 
sacraments,” and that ‘‘ the soul is regenerate by baptism.’’ What does this 
sacramentalism imply if not at least partial ability to avail one’s self of the 
sacraments? Itis through them that God makes us His children. If, then, 
any become such, it must be in their own natural state that they turn to 
them. 4. Anglicanism puts beauty before truth, ceremonial before doctrine, 
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forgetting that ‘‘ beauty is the splendor of truth ’’ and that worship ought 
to be the expression of doctrine. Thus the writer closes his lectures with 
these words: ‘ The secret of the Lord will rest upon the tabernacle whose 
worship has embraced all that the saints through varied ages have been able 
to impart of beauty and of truth.” 5. Anglicanism is narrowness itself. Lec- 
tures in defense of its own distinctive position it entitles ‘‘ Lectures on 
Religion.”? To its conception Prelacy and religion are identical.—— The New 
Apologetic. Five Lectures on True and False Methods of Meeting Modern 
Philosophical and Critical Attacks upon the Christian Religion. By Milton 
S. Terry, D.D., LL.D., Professor in Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston, 
Ill. 8vo, pp. 199. (New York: Eaton & Mains; Cincinnati: Curts & Jen- 
nings, 1897.) Prof. Terry devotes his first lecture to ‘‘ Definitions and 
Historical Retrospect.’? In his second he discusses the ‘* Philosophical 
Apology,” or the best method of defense against the philosophical attacks on 
Christianity, such as are represented by Dualism, by Monism in its various 
forms, by Evolution, and by Agnosticism. In his third lecture he considers 
the ‘‘ Literary Critical Apology,’ or the true way of meeting such criticism 
of our religion as is based on alleged inaccuracies or immoralities or inele- 
gancies in the Scriptures. In the fourth lecture he deals with the ‘* Apology 
of Comparative Religion,” and shows how Christianity should treat the 
claims of rival religions. In his fifth and last lecture he gives the ‘* Positive 
Apology ” for our faith, or the considerations which prove Christianity to be 
‘‘ the religion.”” An admirable Index greatly increases the usefulness of the 
volume. We are not surprised that, as we learn from the Preface, these lec- 
tures are published in response to ‘‘ many expressions of desire to obtain 
them in printed form.’? They are characterized by fullness of information, 
by breadth of view, by lucidity of style, and by sound sense. With many of 
the principles laid down we find ourselves in hearty accord. Yet we can not 
commend as a whole the apologetic method presented. It is substantially 
that of Bruce, of whom the writer seems to be an ardent admirer. It con- 
sists in concession rather than in refutation; in crying, ‘‘ Peace! peace! ’”’ 
rather than in vigorous warfare; in trying to show that there is little over 
which to fight, rather than in ‘‘ contending earnestly for the faith which was 
once for all delivered to the saints.”’ Some of the reasoning, too, seems to us 
inconclusive. For example, that the now established Newtonian law of 
gravitation was strenuously opposed by theologians is no reason why the 
modern theory of materialistic evolution should not be resisted by them. 
The cases are not parallel. Newton’s law, even when only a theory, involved 
no metaphysical absurdities. Evolution, as commonly accepted, involves at 
least two; viz., that matter does the work of mind and that design.is the 
result of accident. Again, there is occasional misconception. Those who 
claim inerrancy for the Scriptures do not do so only or chiefly on ‘* @ priori 
grounds.’’ They do so, on the contrary, because the Scriptures claim it for 
themselves. Some of the phenomena of the Bible might disprove this claim, 
but even then they would not deny the fact of the claim; they might show 
that those who believed in inerrancy were wrong, they could not show that 
their belief was only @ priori. Once more, the writer’s attitude towards 
miracles is unsatisfactory. These ought to be regarded as helps, and not as 
hindrances to faith. Doubtless, we should question the reality of miracles 
apart from Christ ; but in connection with him, we not only believe in their 
reality, but find in them positive and indispensable evidential worth. They 
lose none of their value as seals because they occur where we should expect 
them. The congruity between them and Him who wrought them is a pow- 
erful confirmation of and even attestation to His claims. It isnot the whole 
truth that we ‘believe in the miracle because we have first believed in 
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Christ ;”? we believe in Christ as we should not have done but for His 
‘“‘mighty works.’’ So, too, there is suspicious indefiniteness as to the essence 
of the miracle. It is true that it neither violates nor suspends natural law, 
and that it is according to law and a part of God’s eternal plan; but this is 
not the essential truth. It is true that the “ world is a continuous manifes- 
tation of God,” but this statement does not reach to the heart of a miracle. 
Though in nature, it is not ofnature. It doesnot manifest the power of God 
as that acts through all nature, but the power of God as that can act above 
all nature. It does not reveal God’s skill in the use of instruments, but it is 
the direct outputting of Hisown hand. This is the essence of the miracle. 
This is what makes it the sign of supernatural revelation. Hence, we can- 
not deprecate too strongly any indefiniteness at this point. The super- 
natural must be distinguished thus sharply from the natural, the miracle 
must be regarded as pointing us directly to God Himself—or we shall be in 
danger of forgetting His personality in our admiration of His machine. 
‘* Thus saith the Lord’ must begin to lose its force, unless we see in the 
miracle that which is above even ‘‘ the continuous manifestation of God in 
nature.”,-——Reason and Religion. Some Aspects of Their Mutual Inter- 
dependence. By R. C. Moberly, D.D., Regius Professor of Pastoral 
Theology, and Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. 8vo, pp. xi, 156. (Lon- 
don, New York and Bombay: Longmans, Green & Co., 1896.) In the four 
papers of which this little book is made up ; viz., ‘* Rational or Non- Rational,”’ 
‘** Reason in Relation to Christian Evidences,” ‘‘ Reason and Theology,’ and 
‘* Reason and Belief in a Personal God,’? Canon Moberly would point out a 
vindication of the reasonableness of faith and of the dependence of reason on 
faith. His fundamental principle is the sound one that man’s nature is one 
and indivisible. Hence, our intellectual, moral, and spiritual activities are 
different ‘* aspects,’ not different ‘‘ parts.’? Moral or spiritual life cannot 
be conceived which is not also intellectual; intellectual life involves the 
moral and the spiritual in its development; faith, because as rational as 
knowledge, is to be contrasted, not with it, but with sight; the evidences of 
Christianity, though they always appeal to the reason as intellect, appeal to 
it also as heart, and cannot be truly appreciated by those who lack spiritual 
discernment ; theology must ever be at least logical, but it ought to be also 
much more necessarily a system of truth; this truth is the splendor of the 
Incarnate Life of God ; belief in human personality asa unity of reason, will, 
and love leads up to belief in a supreme personality who, though existing in 
three persons, is still most truly and absolutely one and indivisible ‘‘ in the 
eternal reciprocity of Infinite Love.” We cannot but regard this unassum- 
ing booklet as containing much more than its size would indicate and as far 
stronger than its author would claim. To us it suggests the true answer 
both to that Rationalism which would make the human understanding the 
measure of truth and to that widely prevalent Ritschlianism which would 
banish the understanding from religion.——Champions of Christianity. By 
Silas Farmer, Author of History of Detroit and Michigan, The Truth- 
Teller, The Teacher’s Tool Chest, etc. 8vo, pp. 189. (New York: 
Eaton & Mains; Cincinnati: Curts & Jennings, 1897.) Of the same general 
order with Harrison’s Testimonies in Favor of [eligion and the Bible, is 
Mr. Farmer’s book. It gives, together with brief biographical notices, the 
testimonies to Christianity of sixty-seven ‘‘champions”’ taken from ‘“‘ the 
Governmental World,” from ‘‘ the Social and Business World,’ from “the 
Artistic World,” from “the Literary World,” and from ‘‘ the Scientific 
World.’? Though so much smaller than Mr. Harrison’s collection, which 
contains three hundred testimonies, it has many and very striking ones 
which are peculiar to itself. Six portraits and a good Index of the authors 
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quoted add to its worth. We wish that, as in Mr. Harrison’s book, there 
had been a topicalindex also. In spite of this, however, we have a very 
useful compilation. In connection with the larger volume referred to, we 
have an abundant answer to the slur often cast on our religion, that thinking 
men are against it. 

Princeton, N. J. W. BRENTON GREENE, JR. 


Il.—EXEGETICAL THEOLOGY. 


HISTORISCH-KRITISCHES LEHRGEBAUDE DER HEBRAISCHEN SPRACHE mit 
comparativer Beriicksichtigung des Semitischen iiberhaupt, ausgear- 
beitet von Prof. F. E. Kén1a@, Zweite Hiilfte, I. Theil: Abschluss der 
speciellen Formenlehre und die generelle Formenlehre. Leipzig: 
Hinrichs, 1895. Large 8vo, pp. xiv, 602. Price, 16 marks. 


The first “ half”’ of this gigantic work appeared in 1881, when the author, 
now professor in Rostock, was a privat-docent in the University of Leipzig. 
In it were discussed the orthography and pronunciation of the Hebrew lan- 
guage, and the formation of the pronoun and verb. This fragment of the 
work was a volume of over seven hundred pages. A third volume (‘‘ second 
half, second part ’’) will treat of the syntax, and will presumably appear after a 
brieferinterval of timethan that which has separated volumes first and second. 
The delay in the issue of the present instalment is due to the fact that the 
author has busied himself in the meantime with questions affecting the 
literature rather than the language of the Old Testament. 

The work, as a whole, may be regarded as a sort of encyclopedia of 
Hebrew grammar. Nothing like it has appeared in the history of Semitic 
studies for systematic and scientific method, combined with absolute com- 
pleteness. The author’s purpose is not only to explain the various types of 
inflection which characterize the Hebrew, but to account for every form 
which actually appears in the literature. In the case of numerals, adverbs, 
prepositions, conjunctions and interjections, he has examined every individual 
word, tracing its origin and history. In this his work even surpasses the 
great collection of Béttcher (ed., Miihlau, two vols., 1866, 1868), which stands 
next incompleteness. A distinct advantage is gained from this apparently ex- 
orbitant prolixity ; namely, that one may be able to test for himself whether 
the numerous words of eccentric formation with which the Hebrew vocabu- 
lary abounds are really abnormities, or are not rather specimens of structural 
types quite normal but of very rare occurrence. Moreover, the discussion of 
very many of the vocables furnishes a sort of grammatical commentary to 
the Old Testament passages in which they occur, which should be, and in 
fact is, of great value for exegetical purposes. 

The general plan and principles of the work may be briefly stated as fol- 
lows. The fundamental method is named by the author the analytico-histor- 
ical and physiologico-phonetical. That is to say he combines the advantages 
offered by the ‘‘ analytical’? method of Gesenius who sought to explain the 
inflections of the language mainly from itself and its distinctive genius, with 
the ** historical’? method of Olshausen, who assumed, on the basis of a com- 
parison of the cognate languages, primitive Hebraic forms, from which the 
current vocables are developed according to ascertainable laws. To this he 
adds something of the spirit of Ewald, whose speculative genius was shown 
in his constant endeavor to explain the significance of the inflectional ele- 
ments—for example, what was indicated by the several types of noun and verb- 
stems, and how the root-idea was modified by the various prefixes or endings. 
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Peculiar, however, to Konig is the special principle which he calls ‘‘ lautphys- 
iologisch.”’ Its workings he shows especially in the general morphology of the 
language (‘‘ generelle Formenlehre’’). Here he makes the attempt ‘‘ to ex- 
hibit all the principal phenomena of the life of the Hebrew-Semitic speech as 
productive of the linguistic idea as it strives to express itself in form, and of 
the influence of the sounds of the language and the accents as they act and 
react upon one another.’’ From the point of view of general linguistic science 
this last-named principle naturally excites most interest. It is easy to see how 
in the hands of a mere theorist extravagances and absurdities without end 
might be evolved in the working out of this enterprising conception. Prof. 
Konig, however, has already shown that the principle rests on a sound philo- 
sophic basis, in a little work published as long ago as 1874, of which the title 
in translation runs as follows: “ Thought, sound and accent, as the three 
factors in the formation of speech, exhibited comparatively and physio- 
logically in the Hebrew language.”? This essay has not attracted the atten- 
tion it deserves ; but it isa real contribution to the psycho-physical side of 
language study which is all the more valuable because the Semitic languages 
had previously been little regarded in such investigations. Indeed the author 
may be regarded as a pioneer in the rational study of this difficult but im- 
portant subject generally. 

About two-fifths of the present volume (pp. 343-541) are taken up with 
this discussion of the general morphological principles of the language. In 
the earlier part of the work, which dealt in succession with the inflections 
and actually occurring forms of the pronoun, the verb, the substantive and 
adjective, the numerals and the particles, the object was to describe the 
forms as they are found in the literature in the exhaustive manner above in- 
dicated. Then the processes of development and change were indicated and 
assumed. In this more theoretical section they are vindicated and explained. 
This is a reversal of the usual order of treatment ; but the arrangement is 
justified on the ground that the whole of the material should be first exam- 
ined before the complete rationale of its production can be presented. There 
is no space to give an adequate idea of the richness of the contents of this 
section. A summary of the topics is as follows. An introduction treats of 
the reliability of the traditional forms of the language; the linguistic con- 
sciousness of the Hebrews as a factor in the fixing of the forms; the testi- 
mony of the two leading systems of punctuation—the infralinear and suprali- 
near or Babylonian—and the position of Hebrew among the Semitic languages. 
The only criticism I would offer here is that the learned and acute author, 
while right in his main conclusions, seems to be more concerned about estab- 
lishing the correctness of the received pronunciation of the words than to 
inquire into possible occasions of modification after the living and flourishing 
period of the language had been passed. He rightly decides (p. 352) for the 
priority of the simpler Babylonian system of representing the vowels, in 
which, for example, Pathach was not distinguished from Seghol in the writing 
of the so-called Segholate forms, Is this not a strong indication, supported 
moreover by the Septuagint, that the ‘‘Seghol”’ of such forms is a later 
refinement ? Then comes (pp. 365-456) a discussion of the inner connection 
of the whole complex of Hebrew linguistic forms, of course ‘‘ ideally ’’ con- 
ceived, treating of such topics as the fundamental relations of verb and 
noun, of derived word stems, of the origin of noun-forms, of the relations of 
person, gender and number in verb and noun, and of the suffixes attached to 
verb and noun. In all this be it noted, the author does not forsake the induc- 
tive method, but follows or endeavors to follow a process throughout, while 
he classifies and characterizes the several inflectional elements and types. 
Finally there is given (pp. 456-541) a treatise on ‘‘the modification of the 
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forms through the reciprocal working of the sounds of the language, and the 
influence of the accent.’? Here again the great fullness and variety of the 
matter preclude both analysis and criticism. The portions devoted to the 
placing and influence of the accent embody the most original research. As 
to the treatment of the individual sounds, it would have been more satisfac- 
tory to classify and describe them after the modern nomenclature of the 
English phonetic school, according to the position of the organs of speech in 
their production ; further, it is vain to attempt, as the author does, to draw 
a close dividing line between vowel and consonant in the treatment of the 
weak letters. The hard and fast notation of the Massoretes was due to the 
absence of vowels in the system and the necessity of representing ‘‘ glides ”’ 
or transition sounds by the nearest consonantal signs. In the matter of the 
place of the accent, the author should have laid more stress on the question 
of the proto-Semitic accentuation and its influence on the Hebrew. Generally 
speaking, in this section there are too many unproved hypotheses. The sub- 
ject, however, has been, so far, but inadequately worked up, and Konig is a 
rare pathfinder in the field of rational explanation. 

The worth of the work, as a whole, consists in its many-sidedness, its ex- 
haustiveness, its sound appreciation of the spirit and the ruling principles of 
language. Though adventurous in methods of elucidation, the author is of 
such a positive cast of mind that the limits of sober induction are not often 
transgressed. His strength lies in exposition rather than in construction, and 
for that his work is indispensable. He would gain something by a stronger 
disposition to collate and unify the parts of speech, and the formative ten- 
dencies and processes. Nune but a German could have written so complete a 
book, but an infusion of English simplification would not detract from its 
value. The reading of such a little essay as Sweet’s Words, Logic and 
Grammar would be a wholesome experience after a study of Kiénig’s the- 
saurus. 

I may note a dissent from the opinion (p. 822 ff.) that we» is of pronominal 
origin. Up to the decisive point the Assyrian asar offers a perfect analogy. 
It is also impossible that the Hebrew article has been reduced from an 
earlier hal (p. 868 f.). It is simply an emphatic pronunciation of ha, a bye- 
form of the demonstrative hu’. As to the form and its modifications, the so- 
called ‘*) conversive ’’ and the pronoun m@ present an exact and the relative 
w an almost exact parallel. 

University College, Toronto. J. F. McCurpy. 


GRAMMATIK DES NEUTESTAMENTLICHEN GRIECHISCH. Von FRIEDRICH 
Buass. Gottingen: Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1896. Price, 5.40 
marks.) 


This book will come as a welcome surprise to many students. The 
quickened interest of recent years in New Testament studies had caused 
Prof. Burton’s admirably clear exposition of the ‘‘ New Testament Moods 
and Tenses,” and the kindred yet more elaborate work of Viteau, pub- 
lished nearly simultaneously in 1893, to receive a glad greeting, and had in- 
creased the desire for accelerated progress in Prof. Schmiedel’s thorough 
reconstruction of Winer, the first installment of which was given to the pub- 
lic nearly three years ago. And now this interested and expectant mood is 
stirred to admiration by the appearance, Athene fashion, of this complete 
and compact ‘*Grammar of New Testament Greek,’’ from the pen of a 
recognized classicist of the first rank. 

In its general make-up—size of page and type—it is quite a facsimile of the 
eighth edition of Winer, except that the use of the smaller type is restricted 
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to the notes, which are few and short as compared with those in Prof. 
Schmiedel’s work. While the general distribution of topics in Dr. Blass’s 
book remains much the same as in Winer’s, the space given to their indi- 
vidual treatment varies considerably. Prof. Blass, for example, devotes less 
than six pages to his general account of the character of the New Testament 
language, a subject to which thirty-nine are given in the seventh edition of 
Winer (thirty in the eighth)—a large part of the saving being secured by 
omitting the history of opinion. The “Forms” receive from Dr. Blass a 
treatment especially full and careful, as his previous publications would lead 
one to expect. 

The book is intended for advanced students, and accordingly presumes an 
acquaintance with the grammatical rudiments. Respecting points on which 
a fuller discussion may be desired, reference is made chiefly to the classic 
Greek grammars of Kiibner and Kriiger, and the New Testament grammars 
of Winer and Buttmann. In his treatment of the syntax, Prof. Blass 
acknowledges indebtedness also to Viteau and Burton; but his pages are 
pleasantly free from those tantalizing references to books often difficult of 
access, Which accumulated so inordinately in the later editions of Winer’s 
original work. If, as a consequence, the reader is compelled now and then 
to accept a dogmatic decision, he knows it comes from a master. 

Among the prominent excellences of the book are the recognition of the 
distinctive characteristics of the individual New Testament writers, the 
frequent citation of grammatical parallels from the early ecclesiastical 
authors, and the mention again and again of the variant readings of the New 
Testament manuscripts. Prof. Blass rightly lays stress on studying the lan- 
guage of the New Testament, as far as possible, not as an isolated phenome- 
non, but in its historical relations. Hence he often adduces illustrative 
usages from Barnabas and Hermas, the epistles of Clement and the Clemen- 
tine homilies ; while even the Gospel and Apocalypse of Peter have not been 
forgotten. The testimony of the manuscripts has apparently been tran- 
scribed from Tischendorf’s eighth larger critical edition ; and the use made 
of that testimony will not always, we suspect, approve itself to one versed in 
New Testament criticism. In truth, the resources and consequently the 
methods of New Testament criticism vary so widely from those of the critic 
of classical texts, that the latter can hardly fail to go astray on first turning 
his attention to the sacred volume. Of this Prof. Blass gives a curious illus- 
tration in the somewhat garrulous dedicatory epistle to Prof. Fick, which 
does duty as a Preface, by proposing (p. v) to discard dypzior from Luke 
xvii. 10 (as an intrusion from Matt. xxv. 30), on the sole testimony of the 
Sinai Syriac, although the word stands in the Latin and other early versions, 
and is attested by Christian writers from Origen (on Rom., libb. iii. 3, and x. 
14; Vols. vi, 181, and vii, 423, ed. Lommatzsch) down. A similar readiness to 
resort to a somewhat autocratic handling of the text appears elsewhere: 
¢ 42,1 fin., in the correction 0; deOevefas, Gal. iv. 13; p. 120, note 1, in dis- 
carding véat, John ix. 7; 475, 3, in the stricture on the second 7 in 
John iii, 18; 442, 2, in the preference of zpddvpog over -pov in Rom. i. 15— 
to take examples at random. Every scholar must sympathize with him 
thoroughly in his desire to break down the ill-deserved prestige of that Pro- 
tean text known as the Receptus—‘ the Vulgate of the Protestant Pope 
Stephens,” as Bentley called it as long ago as 1716. Indeed, one is surprised 
to learn that the necessity for dethroning it still exists in any portion of ‘* the 
land of scholars.’? But it may be doubted whether endeavors which often 
lie open to the suspicion of arbitrariness, or a disposition to subordinate facts 
to abstract grammatical law, will prove as efficacious to the desired end as 
the adoption, for a time at least, of that text in which the judgments of in- 
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dependent critics of somewhat diverse views and methods concur, viz., 
Tischendorf, Tregelles, and Westcott and Hort. For, oracular utterances on 
this subject, if they would find acceptance, must come from the tripod—in 
other words, must rest upon the threefold evidence of manuscripts, versions 
and fathers; whereas Prof. Blass’s tripod will often seem to many to have but 
one foot. Occasionally, indeed, his inference is hasty even from the evidence as 
he states it. John viii. 44, where he seems disposed to regard earyxev, on ac- 
count of the o5z which precedes it in many manuscripts, as coming from the 
present or7zw, is an instance in point (see 22 4, 3; 23, 6).* The inference dis- 
regards familiar paleographical facts respecting the use of the aspirates 
(cf. ¢ 4, 3 fin.). The facts in this case, together with the patristic and other 
evidence bearing on the question, will be found carefully exhibited in Ezra 
Abbot’s Critical Essays (Boston, 1888), pp. 286-293. 

In order to form a correct estimate of Prof. Blass’s work it must be noticed 
that the book professes to be simply A Grammar of New Testament Greek, 
while its great forerunner by Winer expressly adds to this title the words 
“regarded asa sure basis for New Testament exegesis.’”’ The use of the 
book in interpreting the New Testament, therefore, has been but a subordi- 
nate consideration with Dr. Blass in preparing it. In fact, he frankly 
acknowledges (p. iv) that ‘‘ in the majority of cases’’ one who resorts to it 
for aid in that business will not find what heseeks. But, surely, in selecting 
his illustrative examples, he might without detriment to his chosen method 
have been more considerate in this particular. The advanced student opens 
the book, we will say, at the discussion of the aorist in its relation to other 
tenses—a discussion extending over three or four pages (2 57) ; but he looks 
in vain for light on <4dd6zy0a, Matt. iii. 17; éxeAdOovro, Matt. xvi.5; eduFdo0n, 
John xiii. 31, xv. 83 jyaprzov, Rom. ii. 12, iii. 23, v. 12, and other instances 
which at once suggest themselves. Again, he turns forward to what is said 
about the aor. participle (27 58). He there finds, indeed, the professor ap- 
parently disposed to relax somewhat the classic rule, that an aor. participle 
joined to a verb in the aorist is synchronous with the latter only when it de- 
notes the means by which or the mode in which the leading action is realized, 
and to admit that when the participle follows the verb ‘‘ perhaps the actual 
sequence in time is not expressed, but is a matter of inference from the cir- 
cumstances of the case.” The perplexing duzacdpevor, Acts xxv. 13, how- 
ever, is cited and dismissed with the easy-going remark that it is not Greek ; 
no explanation being offered of the concurrence of so many independent wit- 
nesses in so strange a reading, and no heed given to the fact that the very 
obviousness of the substitute -cén2vor brands it as a correction. But the 
student gets no light on the use of the aor. participles in Acts xxiii. 35; 
Heb. ii. 10; Rom. iv. 20, 21; Matt. xxi. 18. ete. Even when expectancy is 
stirred by the express mention of some perplexing passage or topic, he may 
find himself but little helped. The use of pdévos and podvoy is treated of 
in 2 44, 2; but no reference made to Luke xxiv. 18. In 275, 7, we are told that 
xdvtws (Rom. iii. 9) must emphasize the od that precedes it ; but the author 
has nothing to say about the construction or the meaning of zpocydn20a. 
On p. 175 there is a paragraph devoted to &repos and dddos; but neither the 
distinction in meaning between the two words is stated, nor is any attempt 
made to discriminate them when associated, as in Gal. i. 6,7; 2 Cor. xi. 4. 
A similar experience awaits him in the case of fodjoya: and 6giw, He is 
told, indeed, repeatedly (pp. 46, 54), that the former word belongs to the 
literary language, the latter to the popular. But he is left querying whether 

*On the supposed occurrence of the same imperfect in Rev. xii. 4, Prof. Blass seems to make 


no comment ; in fact, no reference to the above sections is found in the ‘*Greek Index,” or in 
the ‘‘ Index of Passages,’’ under John viii. 44. 
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it is mere caprice which conjoins them in Matt. i. 19; Philem. 13, 14; nor 
is he helped to explain Luke xii. 49. 

It may be replied that some of these matters belong more to lexicography 
than to grammar; and that in reference to fotiozar and é¢iw, Prof. Blass 
has already expressed himself in his commentary on Acts (Prolegg., p. 15). 
But in the case of bzdpzetv he has not hesitated to repeat the remark—impor- 
tant in view of the rendering of Phil. ii. 6, R. V. marg.—that in later Greek it 
is equivalent to e?u¢ (see on Acts iv. 34, and Index ; Gram. @ 73, 4) ; and con- 
sidering the interesting obiter dicta which he has let fall (for example, that 
Barnabas is the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews, p. 1; that Mark, Luke 
and the first part of Acts are translated directly from the Aramaic, p. 199, 
note 1), it is greatly to be wished that he had practiced less reserve in dealing 
with exegetical difficulties. After all, it appears ungracious to complain 
that, in the construction of a book so valuable, the author has governed him- 
self by his own views rather than by other people’s wishes. It seems un- 
grateful, too ; for in point of fact he has given us more exegetical help than 
he professes to have given us. The ‘‘ Index of Passages” does not register 
all the debatable texts respecting which he has expressed himself. 

Many persons will be gratified to see that (in ¢ 50, 5) he adopts (with 
R. V.) the relative construction of the phrase 2g’ 6 zaps: (Matt. xxvi. 50), 
against Winer, Buttmann, and, until recently, the majority of commentators 
(see Woolsey, in the Bibliotheca Sacra, 1874, p. 314, sqq). The assertion, 
however, that the use of és, eres, in a direct question is ‘‘ wholly incredi- 
ble,’’ seems rather strong in the face, for example, of Jr jy airfav (Lat. 
quamobrem) in Plutarch, de sera numinis vindicta, 214 mid. (Bernardakis 
iii, 443), and Pseudo-Justin, Cohortatio ad Grecos, 5 fin. (Otto, p. 34); of 
*Qv fvexa in Euseb. preparatio evang.6,7, 12 (Heinichen, i. 269) ; and of “Or: 
(Heb. 72) in 4 Kgs. viii. 14, Sept. ed. Swete. The professor’s attractive 
suggestion, that the incongruous £t@?p¢ in Matt. l. c. is a corruption of alps, 
would be pretty sure of general adoption, if the New Testament text rested, 
like that of many a classic author, upon a single archetype. The last part of 
John viii. 25 is taken interrogatively, and 7» dpy7,v made equivalent to diws 
(for which sense vouchers are given from Clem. hom 6, 11; 19,6). The 
opinion that éxrosacog is to be traced to ¥ éxwdaa sc. Zyuépa is adopted 

¢ 27,6), and a reference made to Schmiedel’s thorough discussion of the 
word. The puzzling devtepézpwrov in Luke vi. 1, strange to say, is not 
questioned (7 28,4). The use of the first person plural in the epistles when 
the author alone is referred to is in general doubted for the Pauline Epp., 
but recognized in Hebrews and 1 John (2 48, 4). Eig rd and zpdg ro With the 
infinitive are allowed to denote either purpose or result (2 71,5). The article 
with zvedua (dytov) is held to indicate personality, its absence influence 
(4 46,7). The reference of yoyo to the Mosaic law is not made to turn on 
the presence or the absence of the article (7 46, 8—yet the rendering given to 
Rom. v. 138*, ‘‘ before there was a law,” is surprising in view of verse 14). 
The use of the neuter adjective in the singular, with an article, differs from 
the kindred abstract noun by designating a concrete instance (2 47, 1), as in 
Rom. ii. 4. But the insistence on this distinction would lead to artificial in- 
terpretations; and in fact its untenableness is shown by the examples col- 
lected in Schmid’s Atticismus, and others to be found even in the treatise by 
Plutarch above referred to. If occasionally, as in this instance, Prof. Blass 
seems disposed to be overrigorous in enforcing grammatical law, that isa 
failing which leans to virtue’s side. 

But want of space forbids further illustration of the interesting contents of 
the volume. From beginning to end it exhibits minute and careful work ; 
and if it does not answer all a student’s questions, it will train him in that 
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exact and discriminating method of dealing with the New Testament lan- 
guage which will help him to answer them for himself. The exceptionally 
compact typography of the book, together with its frequent abbreviations, 
will tax at first the user’s attention; but patience and perseverance will 
receive their reward. 

Cambridge, Mass. J. H. THAYER. 


DIE THESSALONICHERBRIEFE. Viéillig neu bearbeitet von Lic. theol. W. 
BORNEMANN. Kritisch-exegetischer Kommentar iiber das N. T. be- 
griindet von H. A. W. Meyer. Zehnte Abtheilung. 5. u. 6. Auflage. 
Gottingen: Vandenheeck & Ruprecht, 1894. Pp. 708. 


Bornemann’s commentary on the Epistles to the Thessalonians, which has 
replaced Liinemann’s in the Meyer series, is an exceedingly interesting and 
valuable work. Its interest is due partly to the vigorous and flowing style 
in which it is written—a feature not often found in German commentaries— 
and partly to the method by which the material is arranged. After briefly 
dealing with the founding of the Thessalonian Church, comparing the account 
in Acts with the intimations given in the Epistles, and after succinctly 
stating the external evidence for the first Epistle, the commentary on the 
latter follows; and in this the author confines himself strictly to the exegesis 
without pausing to give the history of opinions. The commentary proper 
therefore is condensed and brief. It is also clear, scientific and sensible. 
Then follows a review of the Epistle as a whole, in which the author gathers 
up, on the basis of his exegesis, all that he has tosay concerning its peculiari- 
ties of style and teaching. A similar plan is followed in the second Epistle. 
After the commentary, a historical review is given of the interpretation of 
the Section ii. 1-12; and this historical account is specially valuable for its 
completeness and lucidity. It in turn is followed by a review of the second 
Epistle as a whole, in which its characteristics of style and teaching are dis- 
cussed, comparisons are made between it and other Pauline Epistles, and the 
conclusion is reached on internal grounds that it is a genuine Epistle of 
Paul and written not long after the first. Then we have a further discussion 
of the order of the two Epistles and an account of the critical objections 
raised against the genuineness of the second, together with a reply to them. 
The volume is closed with a long and apparently exhaustive history of the 
interpretation of both Epistles, in which the opinions of interpreters are not 
only summarized, but also given in the form of analyses of their works and 
of their views; so that an invaluable thesaurus of opinions is provided for 
the student. This method makes the commentary both more instructive 
and easier to use than such books generally are. The author’s own exegesis 
can be quickly learned, while his discussions, which are exceedingly instruc- 
tive, can be read independently. The author expands a good deal and con- 
sequently the volume is rather bulky ; but this is preferable to the skeleton- 
ized commentaries now often published from which all life and mental 
stimulus are remorselessly withheld. 

The commentary is interesting also from another point of view. The 
author has no sympathy with Paul’s eschatology and is at no pains to conceal 
his dislike for it. He is a Ritschlian ; and eschatology has for him no ‘‘ re- 
ligious value.’? It should not enter into our dogmatics. The only thing 
that, in his view, saves Paul’s eschatology from being utter rubbish is the 
fact that the apostle, even in his eschatology, emphasizes its ethical aspects 
and makes prominent the person of Jesus. Bornemann’s remarks on this 
topic are exceedingly frank and instructive to students of theology. And yet 
this freedom from dogmatic bias saves him from interpretations into which 
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the Tiibingen school ran, and his defense of the genuineness of both Epistles 
is very satisfactory. As already stated, also, his exegesis is usually sober 
and clear, as well as learned. We cannot agree, indeed, on exegetical 
grounds, with his explanation of 2 Thess. ii. He regards “‘ the apostasy ” as 
fundamentally Jewish ; the ‘“‘ man of lawlessness” as a Jewish anti Messiah ; 
‘“*the temple of God” (ver. 4) as that in Jerusalem; 70 zaréyov (ver. 6) as 
the empire and ¢ zaréywy aS an emperor; and thinks that Paul expected 
the “ man of lawlessness ’’ to appear before long in Jerusalem with Satanic 
power, only, however, to be destroyed by the returning Christ. But he 
rightly, we think, regards “‘ the apostasy ’’ as religious, not political ; and 
his explanations generally are keen and suggestive. Especially noteworthy 
is the view that 2 Thess. i. 7°—10* is a quotation, 2 TH Gugpa exetyy of 
ver. 10 thus being connected with dveai) pe¥ yudv of ver. 7. The verses 
of the alleged quotation are certainly remarkable for the parallelisms in each 
of them as well as for their Hebraistic tone; and this view explains the 
curious parenthesis in ver. 10 (** because our testimony to you was believed ’’) 
by which the preceding ‘‘ all them that believed ”’ is commented upon by the 
apostle. While moreover we differ from Bornemann’s valuation of Paul’s 
eschatology, he is doubtless right in calling attention to the fact that to the 
apostle eschatology was of use mainly for practical and ethical purposes. 
Too often these epistles have been criticised or expounded with the sole 
thought of confuting or explaining their allusions to the future and of solving 
their mysterious utterances; whereas it is after all in the view they give of 
the crude yet faithful Christianity of the Thessalonians, and of the tender 
anxiety with which the apostle instructed them in righteousness as well as 
in faith, comforted them amid their fears and doubts, and corrected their 
strange mistakes, that their greatest practical interest really consists. 
Princeton. GEORGE T. PURVES. 


DER ANTICHRIST IN DER UEBERLIEFERUNG DES JUDENTHUMS, DES 
NEUEN TESTAMENTS UND DER ALTEN KIRCHE. Ein Beitrag zur 
Auslegung der Apocalypse von Lic. theol. WILLIAM BoussET. Git- 
tingen: Vandenheck & Ruprecht, 1895. Pp. 186. 


The aim of this book is the investigation of the ‘‘ eschatological tradition ” 
of the Antichrist. According to the author, there is a well-defined apoca- 
lyptical tradition of which the tradition of the Antichrist is an element, and 
which extends from very early times well down into the Middle Ages. He 
draws his materials from the book of Daniel, the New Testament (especially 
Matt. xxiv, 2 Thess. ii, Rev. xi, xii, xiii, xvii), patristic literature, early 
and later Jewish Apocalypses, extracts from the Edda and from apocalyptical 
writings of the Mohammedans and the Parsees. His fundamental thesis is 
that the New Testament teachings on this subject constitute only a small 
portion of an ancient, independent, sacred and well-defined eschatological tra- 
dition. Many of the features and constituent elements of this tradition are 
not found in the New Testament at all. These have been preserved for us, 
however, in extra-Biblical sources; both in early Christian and in later 
Jewish literature. In some purticulars these extra-Biblical elements neglect 
or contradict the teachings of the New Testament, thus showing that they 
pertain to an independent body of traditions. These traditions go back to 
primitive times, possibly to the old Babylonian dragon-myth. They have 
perpetuated themselves, so the author thinks, not in any written form, but 
orally, in the shape of secret teachings or esoteric mysteries. 

After an introductory chapter, in which the problem is stated, the main part 
of the book comprises two divisions. The first division gives a critical sur- 
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vey of the sources of information. Some of these sources are: a Latin 
pseudo-Ephraemitic homily on the End of the World, a Greek homily of 
Ephraem on the Antichrist, the works of Pseudo-Hippolytus, Cyril, Philip- 
pus Solitarius, Pseudo-Chrysostom, medieval Sibyllinists, Adso, Pseudo- 
Methodius and Ephraem Syrus, Greek, Armenian, Arabic, Syriac and 
Ethiopic apocalypses, the works of Commodian, Lactantius and Victorinus, 
Jewish sources, such as the Sibylline books, 4 Esra, Baruch, Testaments of 
the XII Patriarchs, the Mysteries of Simon, and other sources still, such as 
the Edda and the Parsee Apocalypse of Bahman-Yast. This enumeration, 
if only a dry list of names, yet indicates something of the amazing breadth of 
the problem to be investigated. The second part gives the history of the tradi- 
tion of the Antichrist in its various constituent elements. Many signs will 
herald his approach, especially increase of hatred, wars and commotions 
among the nations. Before he can come, however, the Roman empire must 
first be destroyed, for the Roman empire is the restraining power (6 zatézwy, 
2 Thess, ii. 7) that now prevents his appearance. So also [renzus, Tertul- 
lian, Lactantius, Ps. Ephraem and Cyril. Here, it is claimed, there is a 
direct contradiction between the Antichrist traditions and the Apocalypse ; 
for, according to Bousset, the Apocalypse teaches plainly that the Roman 
empire is itself the Antichrist. Further citations are adduced from Paul, 
John (chap. v. 43), Hippolytus and Jerome, to show that the Antichrist was 
to be of Jewish descent. The name Antichrist is not earlier than the New 
Testament. In other sources—Testaments of the XII Patriarchs, Sibylline 
books and Ascensio Jesaize—he is called Belial. This is also the name by 
which Paul knows him (2 Cor. vi. 15). 

A special section is devoted to the relation of the idea of the devil to 
the idea of the Antichrist. In Jerome and Chrysostom the two ideas are 
kept quite distinct. But in other ancient sources (Hippolytus, Firmicius 
Maternus, Pseudo-Hippolytus and Ephraem) these two ideas are frequently 
confused and identified. This leads Bousset to believe that ultimately the 
tradition of the Antichrist goes back to the primitive dragon-myth, the sea- 
monster or Tiamat of the old Babylonians (cf. Gunkel, Schodpfung und 
Chaos). It is simply a transformation or adaptation of this old myth of the 
battle of the dragon against the power of heaven. Many traces of this 
primitive origin are pointed out in early Christian and Jewish literature. 

The Antichrist is next shown to be the Pseudo-Messiah of the Jews. He 
is to be born of the tribe of Dan. He will perform many pretended miracles 
to deceive the people and to gain a following. In these points there is a re- 
markable contrast between the tradition of the Antichrist and the traditions 
concerning Simon-Magus. See the Acts of Peter, Primasius, Beda, Adso 
and others. The world-wide empireof the Antichrist, the plague of drought 
and famine which accompany his reign, the testimony and fate of the ‘‘ two 
witnesses,’ Enoch and Elias, the ultimate defeat of the Antichrist, the de- 
struction of the world by fire, and the final judgment are next successively 
presented. 

To sum up: the idea of the Antichrist originated in the ancient, 
primeval dragon-myth of the old Babylonians. He will come as a Pseudo- 
Messiah, and in the power of Satan he will work many false miracles. The 
Roman empire is not the Antichrist, but 6 zaréyw», the power that restrains 
him and for a time prevents his coming. That the book of Revelation 
teaches that the Roman empire, or a Roman emperor (Nero), is the Anti- 
christ is the result of an unwarranted political transformation of the primi- 
tive eschatological idea. Such political transformation was contrary to the 
spirit of the entire tradition. And in this particular the teachings of the 
Apocalypse were disregarded by later Christian writers. This sacred tradi- 
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tion of the Antichrist explains many things. From this sacred tradition, 
Paul, John and the author of Matt. xxiv. 15-31 have learned what they tell 
us on this subject. Even the predictions of Paul as to the final conversion of 
the Jews (Rom. ix. 26, xi. 12) did not originate with him. He drew them 
from the ancient sacred eschatological tradition of his people. 

A few observations may conclude this notice. 

1. This essay is manifestly in line with many other modern attempts to ex- 
plain Biblical ideas and teachings as developments and elaborations of 
ancient myths and popular superstitions. The story of creation as told in 
Genesis is but another version of the Tiamat legend of the ancient Baby- 
lonians. Jewish ‘‘ ethical monotheism ” and spiritual worship can be traced 
through belief in tribal deities back to primitive fetish worship. A similar 
explanation is now offered of the ‘‘ Antichrist Saga.’’ We need not say that 
we have no sympathy whatever with such explanations. We regard them 
as purely fanciful and without the proper foundation of fact. 

2. The fundamental thesis of the book is that ancient and sacred oral tra- 
ditions partaking of the nature of esoteric mysteries, and not the explicit 
teachings of the New Testament, are responsible for the Antichrist ideas as 
found in the early and medieval Church. Special stress is laid upon the 
fact, as alleged, that these ideas are opposed to the teachings of the Revela- 
tion of St. Jobn on this subject. But when examined, these apparent con- 
tradictions fall to the ground. The principal point brought forward in 
support of this position is that the Apocalypse teaches that pagan Rome is 
the Antichrist, while early Christian literature maintains that pagan 
Rome is not the Antichrist, that Rome is rather the restraining power 
mentioned by Paul, and that Antichrist cannot come until this restraining 
power is taken away. But this point is far from being successfully 
established. There is no careful study of the teachings of the Apocalypse 
concerning the Antichrist. The only approach to such a study is found 
in pp. 120-124. There it is simply taken for granted that the first part 
of chap. xiii is the old Antichrist idea with a political transformation 
and application. Pagan Rome is the Antichrist. In the: second part of 
this same chapter we have the old Antichrist idea in its original, non- 
political, but purely eschatological form. But two important questions 
ought to be carefully considered here. Does the Apocalypse distinctly 
and definitely speak of the Roman empire as a separate entity ? Does 
the Apocalypse designate the Roman empire as the Antichrist in the sense 
in which Paul in 2 Thess. ii predicts the coming of the Antichrist ? There 
are perfectly valid reasons for answering both of these questions in the nega- 
tive. In that case the supposed contradiction between 2 Thess. and Apoca- 
lypse falls to the ground. There is no political transformation and unwar- 
ranted application of the Antichrist idea in the Apocalypse. There is no 
opposition of the fathers to its teachings. The other matters in which the 
ideas of the fathers are said to be independent of the teachings of the 
Apocalypse, such as the destruction of the world by fire, and the early vic- 
tories of the Antichrist, are of no account. They fail to establish the point 
that there was a body of tradition independent of inspired teaching on the 
subject. 

3. It is impossible to agree with the writer of this essay in the position that 
the teachings of the New Testament on this subject, e. g., Matt. xxiv, 
2 Thess. ii, and Paul’s prediction of the final conversion of the Jews were de- 
rived from ancient sacred traditions which go back to primitive popular myths 
and sagas. Paul’s teachings as to the future conversion of the Jews and the 
wonderful blessings resulting therefrom, so far from being derived from the 
primitive religious traditions of his people, run counter to all their religious 
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expectations. When Bousset asks, Whence does Paul obtain his knowledge ? 
we answer, By the revelation of the Spirit of God. We donot deny the exist- 
ence of an apocalyptical tradition. So far as it agrees with the teachings of 
the New Testament, however, it has only an illustrative or exegetical value 
for us. So far as it differs its interest is simply archeological and literary. 
Fishkill, N. Y. A. H. HvuIzInGA. 


The Illustrated Bible Treasury. By Maj.-Gen. Sir Charles Wilson, K.C.B., 
Prof. A. H. Sayce, LL.D., Lieut.-Col. Conder, R.E., Dr. E. Naville, Dr. 
John Hall, Prof. Willis J. Beecher, Prof. M. B. Riddle, Dr. Ira M. Price, 
Canon Tristram, Canon Taylor, Canon Bonney, Prof. James Robertson, 
Archdeacon Sinclair, Prof. Marcus Dods, Prof. George Adam Smith, Prof. 
J. Rendel Harris, Wm. Caruthers, F.R.S., Prof. W. M. Ramsay, D.C.L., 
LL.D., Prof. J. D. Davis, Prof. B. B. Warfield, Prof. J. F. McCurdy, Dr. 
Talbot W. Chambers, Dr. F. N. Peloubet, and others. And a New Con- 
cordance to the Authorized and Revised Versions, combined with a Subject 
Index and Pronouncing Dictionary of Scripture Names. Edited by William 
Wright, D.D. With upwards of 350 Illustrations, and a New Indexed Bible 
Atlas. 8vo, pp. xii 4-350 + 311+ 8+ Maps. (New York: Thomas Nelson & 
Sons, 1896.) In this well-packed volume, which is only saved from being bulky 
by the exquisite paper on which it is printed, the making of ‘* Bible Helps ’’ has 
surely reached its culmination. The development of the ‘‘ Teachers’ Bible ’’ 
has been recently described to our readers (Vol. vi, 243) by the aid of the 
newest editions of the several best-known and’ most used examples. The 
Messrs. Nelson now enter the field with a body of ‘‘ Helps’’ which surpasses 
in extent, value and helpfulness anything before published. The notes of 
these new ‘‘ Helps ’’ are fullness, care and independent statement. There is 
no leaning here on old and half-corrected material. Everything is new and 
everything is fresh from authoritative hands. The matter in the ‘‘ Helps ”’ 
proper is arranged in eight sections: 1. General Introduction. 2. Helps to 
the Study of the Old Testament. 3. Helps to the Study of the New Testa- 
ment 4. History and Chronology. 5. Geography. 6. Bible Science. 7. 
Notes on Antiquities, in Alphabetical Order; and 8. The Apocrypha. Then 
comes the ‘‘ Combined Concordance, Dictionary of Proper Names and Sub- 
ject Index,”’ in which the references are to both the Authorized and Revised 
Versions. And finally, the Bible Atlas of twelve new maps adjusted to the 
most recent surveys. The thoroughly illustrated sections on the Bible lan- 
guages and texts are from the bright as well as learned pen of Prof. 
J. Rendel Harris; those on the monumental testimony to the Old Testament 
and on some sections of the history are by Prof. Sayce; the canon of the Old 
Testament and the introduction to the Book of Exodus come from Prof. 
James Robertson; the sections on Hebrew music and poetry and on the 
introduction to the Minor Prophets are written by Prof. McCurdy; Prof. 
Davidson writes on Job and Proverbs; and Prof. Beecher on Isaiah. For the 
New Testament Prof. Riddle gives a general introduction, and the special 
introduction to the Catholic Epistles; Prof. Ramsay the introduction to the 
Acts; Principal Edwards those to 1 Corinthians and Hebrews ; Dr. Denney 
that on 2 Corinthians ; Dr. Dods on Galatians; the late Dr. Chambers on the 
Pastoral Epistles ; and the like. The Life of Jesus is treated by Mr. Ewing ; 
the travels of Paul by Sir Charles Wilson; the geography of Palestine by 
Prof. G. Adam Smith ; its topography by Col. Conder; its birds by Canon 
Tristram ; its plants by Dr. Caruthers; and its reptiles, fishes and insects 
by Dr. Gunther. We cannot mention, however, all of the good things stored 
away here for the Bible reader: he will surely find that he has fallen upon a 
veritable treasury! The illustrations have the eminent quality of illustrat- 
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ing: they are mostly new, are excellently selected, and save for a little lack 
of clearness of definition, due to the process by which they are manufactured, 
are eminently satisfactory. Now, let the Messrs. Nelson prepare an edition 
in large, clear type for poor eyes, and they will have done all that the 
immense army of Bible readers can ask of them.——Introduction to the Mas- 
soretico-critical Edition of the Hebrew Bible. By Christian D. Ginsburg, 
LL.D. 8vo, pp. xii, 1028, with Tables and Two Collotype Plates. (London: 
Trinitarian Bible Society, 1897.) In his description of the beautiful edition 
of the Hebrew Bible lately published by Dr. Ginsburg (see the January num- 
ber of this REVIEW, v.311), Dr. Pick speaks of the need of some explanatory 
introduction in order to make the book intelligible to the reader. That and 
much more than that is supplied by the comprehensive volume now before us. 
Itis primarily no doubt as an introduction to Dr. Ginsburg’s own edition that 
the volume is intended, and it gives in great detail an account and explanation 
of all its peculiarities, placing its user in a position to understand just what 
Dr. Ginsburg aimed at and why he aimed at it; but in doing this Dr. Gins- 
burg has discussed so fully all the fundamental questions regarding the 
text of the Hebrew Bible that the treatise becomes a full body of prolego- 
mena to any Hebrew text. His own text, he tells us, is based upon that of 
the first edition of Jacob ben Chayim’s Massoretic recension printed by 
Bomberg at Venice in 1524-1525. In the margin he has collected a great body 
of variants. Among the innovations he has introduced is what certainly 
seems like a more rational way of treating kethiv and keri, by which instead 
of kethiv bearing the points of keri, the text is left unpointed and both point- 
ings are given in the margin: no doubt the pointing of kethiv is conjectural, 
but this is unavoidable. The increased fullness of the notes in the Prophets 
and Hagiographa over those in the Pentateuch is accounted for by a change 
of plan during the progress of the work, by which the specification of the 
authorities in the cases where Ginsburg’s readings differ from Baer’s was 
undertaken : the notes of the Pentateuch will subsequently be conformed to 
this plan. The contents of this Introduction fall into two unequal parts. 
In the first, embracing Only 113 pages, the outer form of the text is dis- 
cussed in eight brief chapters on such topics as the order of the books, its 
divisions, and the number of words and letters. In the second part, the text 
itself is treated in thirteen chapters, the last three of which, *‘ The Massorah : 
its Rise and Development,” ** The History and Description of the Manu- 
scripts,’ and ‘* The History of the Printed Text,’ are very long and full. 
Four Appendices and five Indices complete the volume. The student of the 
Hebrew Bible will find this volume an indispensable companion: out of the 
wealth of his knowledge of the by-ways of Massoretic literature Dr. 
Ginsburg has set down all the facts the student will be likely to need, and 
the occasional polemic flavor of the remarks concerning the work of Dr. 
Baer and the occasional individualisms of opinion expressed, will only give 
zest to the reading. The Modern Readers’ Bible. A Series of Books from 
the Sacred Scriptures, presented in Modern Literary Form. By Richard G. 
Moulton, M.A., Ph.D., Professor of Literature in English in the University 
of Chicago. Jeremiah. With an Introduction and Notes. Small 18mo, pp. 
xv, 231. Ezekiel. With an Introduction and Notes. Small 18mo, pp. xxxvi, 
2038. (New York and London: The Macmillan Company, 1897.) Former 
issues of this series have been noticed in this REVIEW for October, 1896 (p. 
72), January, 1897 (p. 117), and April, 1897 (p. 326), and its general character- 
istics, excellences, and defects pointed out. These two volumes appear to us 
especially attractive numbers of the series: and we are not sure that it does 
not attain its high-water mark in Ezekiil. Dr. Moulton has found it unnec- 
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essary to say very much about the literary features of Jeremiah, either in In- 
troduction or Notes; some of his dramatizations of the text are little to our 
taste and we see nothing gained by throwing into footnotes the headings of 
the ‘‘ Dooms”’ in his Book x. The Introduction to Ezekiel on the other 
hand is exceptionally full and exceptionally suggestive; and the treatment 
of the text exceptionally sober and exceptionally helpful. Dr. Moulton fixes 
upon what he calls ‘‘ emblem prophecy ”’ as ** the most striking of the literary 
peculiarities of Ezekiel,’’. e., the use of dumb-show as a starting point for the 
discourse, and his remarks upon this device, connecting it with what is sim- 
ilar in other literatures and elaborating its use by Ezekiel, are very striking. 
The artistic arrangement of the book is also most suggestively investi- 
gated: Dr. Moulton finds it to fall into seven books, each (except the central 
book) divided into seven discourses, with a tendency to climax in the last dis- 
course of each book. He points out the general analogy which this finds in the 
structure of the Book of Revelation ; but does not seem to realize how complete 
the analogy is. ‘‘ Isaiah,’”? says Dr. Moulton, in summing up the characteris- 
tics of the Greater Prophets, ‘‘ among the prophets was the great poet; Jere- 
miah was the great preacher ; Ezekiel appears not less the great artist.”’ ‘* It 
is not the least of the surprises of Biblical Literature,” he adds, “‘ that the 
most unmitigated denunciations of rebellion and threatenings of ruin are com- 
mitted to the prophet whose mode of utterance has an artistic sweetness that 
is all hisown.’? Another point of likeness with the ‘‘Son of Thunder ”’ of 
the New Testament; and a general law in the kingdom of God—since all 
virile religion must needs have its two poles of expression as truly as every 
electric current.——Outlines of the Archeology of the Old Testament. 
Printed for the Use of the Students of the Theological Seminary of the Re- 
formed (Dutch) Church in America at New Brunswick, N. J. By Rev. J. 
G. Lansing, D.D., Gardner A. Sage Professor of Old Testament Lan- 
guages and Exegesis, etc. 12mo, pp. 220. (New Brunswick: J. Heidingsfeld, 
1896.) ——Outlines of Special Introduction to the Books of the Old Testament. 
With an Introductory Statement upon Old Testament Philology. By Rev. 
J. G. Lansing, D.D., etc. 12mo, pp. 236. (New Brunswick: J. Heidings- 
feld, 1897.) In accordance with an action of the General Synod of the Re- 
formed Church in America, these Outlines have been printed for the benefit 
of the students in the Theological Seminary at New Brunswick: a demand 
in broader circles has at once arisen for them, however, and the Outlines of 
Special Introduction to the Old Testament already lies before us in a revised, 
second edition designed to meet this demand. The little books are outlines, 
not elaborated treatises on their subjects, and therefore present their mate- 
rial in the most succinct, or, as their author puts it, in ‘‘ reference-book ”’ 
form. But they are amazingly packed with details, and fairly cover their 
ground, and that with great sobriety of judgment. The volume on Old Testa- 
ment Archeology divides its matter into the two heads of Old Testament 
Geography and Old Testament Ethnography, using the terms in the broadest 
sense. The Geography is then treated under the rubrics of Political, Physi- 
cal and Topographical Geography ; and the Ethnography under the rubrics 
of Domestic, Civil and Sacred Antiquities, with an additional chapter on 
Literature, Science and Arts. The author’s personal knowledge of the East 
stands him in good stead in working up his material. A good example of his 
personal contributions to his subject may be found in his comment on the 
zarzir of Prov. xxx. 31 (pp. 69, 70), for which he suggests, not the greyhound 
nor war-horse nor cock nor raven, but, in accordance with the Arabic (and 
he might have added the New Hebrew and Aramaic) analogy, the starling. 
An interesting series of remarks on pp. 200, 201, shows Dr. Lansing’s estimate 
of the scientific attainments of certain of the Old Testament writers, and 
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bids us pause and consider. The volume on Special Introduction to the Old 
Testament books will be particularly welcome, and exhibits independence of 
judgment and clear-cut opinions everywhere. Undeterred by modern fashion, 
its findings are what is called ** conservative ” throughout : the historicity and 
Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch is defended, the unity of Isaiah, the 
genuineness and credibility of Daniel, the trustworthiness of Chronicles, the 
unity of Zechariah, the Solomonic authorship of the Song, and the like: 
Ezra is suggested as the author of Chronicles, and Moses of Job (which is 
also considered as ‘‘in the main real history’). The book may be confi- 
dently recommended as an admirable handbook of its subject. Now and 
then the printer has made a little havoc with a proper name—e. g., Clemen- 
tine (p. 24), Vatringa (p. 26), Apocraphal (p. 123). Is it certain that the 
Hebrews are the Abiri of the Tel-el-Amarna Tablets (p. 60) ?——Studies in 
Oriental Social Life, and Gleams from the East on the Sacred Page. By H. 
Clay Trumbull, Author of Kadesh-Barnea, The Blood Covenant, etc. 
Royal 8vo, pp. xviii, 437. (Philadelphia: John D. Wattles & Co., 1894.) 
This is simply a delightful book, full of the keenest observation, broadened 
with gleanings from a wide field of reading and brightened with touches of 
humor ; and it is beautifully printed, in perfect type, on a wide page of ex- 
cellent paper, and illustrated with beautiful vignettes in half-tone. Dr. 
Trumbull does not have to vindicate at this late day the seeking of light for 
the Bible narrative from the surviving manners and customs of ‘the un- 
changing East’: that the land is a kind of ‘* Fifth Gospel,’ as Renan has 
called it, has long been recognized. His own volume differs, however, from 
previous garnerings in the same field in its method of applying the modern 
facts to the interpretation of the ancient story. We have had the illustra- 
tions obtained from ‘‘ the land ’’ presented to us in the order in which they 
were met with by the traveler: we have had them arranged in the order in 
which the events to be illustrated occur in *‘ the book.’’ Dr. Trumbull fol- 
lows neither of these plans. What he gives us is a series of essays 
on phases of Oriental social life, drawn from a thorough study of the 
records of observers and ‘‘ vivified by personal experiences in the East,”’ 
with indications of their illustrative value to the student of the Bible and, 
in a broader field, to the student of primitive custom and human action. 
Though he has treated his themes in the most familiar! manner and carries 
the reader along with him by the sheer interest of the narrative—an excel- 
lence of style which the book possibly owes to its origin in a series of spoken 
lectures—his work is given by its method a distinct scientific value both as a 
study of human manners and as an aid in Biblical interpretation. Even the 
touches of humor which enliven its pages are sometimes made to do scientific 
duty—as when he pokes fun at the anthropologists, ‘‘ more merry than wise,”’ 
who must find a historical connection between similar displays of natural 
human sentiment (p. 29) and cannot understand how spontaneous feelings 
may independently find like expression in many climes. —— Recent Research 
in Bible Lands: Its Progress and Results. By Prof. J. F. McCurdy, Ph.D., 
LL.D., Frederick Jones Bliss, Ph.D., Prof. Herman V. Hilprecht, Ph.D., 
D.D., Prof. A. H. Sayee, D.D., LL.D., D.C.L., Prof. Fritz Hommel, 
Ph.D., William Hayes Ward, D.D., LL.D., Prof. J. P. Mahaffy, D.D., 
LL.D.; Prof. W. M. Ramsay, LL.D., D.C.L. Edited by Herman VY. Hil- 
precht. 8vo, pp. xiv, 209. (Philadelphia: John D. Wattles & Co., 1896.) 
This is another of those perfectly got-up books—beautiful in its paper, type, 
illustrations, indices and maps—which the publishers of The Sunday School 
Times now and again are giving us. It consists of eight papers originally 
prepared for The Sunday School Times, which, taken together, supply the 
reader with a very exact account of the methods and general results of 
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recent research in Bible lands. Prof. McCurdy’s contribution is of a 
somewhat more general character than the others, and provides a welcome 
conspectus of *‘ Oriental research and the Bible,’’ particularly the Old Tes- 
tament. Then Dr. Bliss tells us what has been done in, and may be hoped 
from, the mounds of Palestine; Dr. Hilprecht describes the recent splendid 
work done in Babylonia; Prof. Sayce recounts the work now being carried 
on in Egypt; and Prof. Hommel gives an account of discoveries in Arabia. 
The Hittites are made the subject of a very comprehensive study by Dr. 
Ward; while Prof. Mahaffy tells us all about the new points of view in his- 
tory and paleography derived from the Greek papyri lately recovered from 
Egypt. And finally we have a characteristically acute, informing and rash 
paper by Prof. Ramsay on ‘* New Light on the Book of Acts.’’ Such a bare 
list of its contents will indicate how rich a body of information is to be 
found here as to the present status of research in Bible lands. The exact 
phraseology of the title is to be observed. To go to this book for informa- 
tion as to the details of the light thrown on the Bible by recent research is 
to be disappointed; it does not profess to give that, and it gives it only by 
the way and so far as serves its own purpose. But no one can possibly be 
disappointed who goes to it for what it promises him. It is an admirable 
survey from the hands of specialists, of the growth of a new science—the 
science of the spade and pickaxe; and any one who wishes to turn over this 
new page of learning cannot do better than to begin here. —— The Higher Criti- 
cism of the Hexateuch. By Charles Augustus Briggs, D.D., Edward Robin- 
son Professor of Biblical Theology in the Union Theological Seminary, 
New York. New Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 8vo, pp. xii, 288. (New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1897.) Dr. Briggs’ Higher Criticism of the 
Hexateuch is of the essential nature of a ‘‘ campaign document” and was 
first published for a definite end in 1898. An adequate review of it was pub- 
lished in this REVIEW for April, 1893 (iv, 307), from the careful pen of Dr. 
Wm. Henry Green, who subsequently made it the text for an extended 
article (October, 1893, iv, 529). As its character is unchanged by its revision 
and enlargement for this second edition, the reader may be referred to Dr. 
Green’s analysis of it for information as to its contents and general positions. 
The revision includes the insertion of a number of notes called out by pub- 
lications which have appeared since the issue of the first edition—among 
others Dr. Green’s The Higher Criticism of the Pentateuch. It was inevitable 
that these notes should look at the problems common to the two books from 
their own standpoint. It is to be regretted that they could not be conceived 
in a somewhat different spirit and couched in language more usual in polite 
letters. The chief additions are to be found, however, in the Appendix, 
where, besides some not inconsiderable enlargement of old sections, four new 
sections have been supplied. These treat of ‘‘ The Decalogue of Statutes 
in Deut. xxvii,” ‘‘ Types of Hebrew Law,” “* Psychological Terms in the 
Documents,”’ and *“ An Outline of the Higher Criticism of the Hexa. 
teuch for the Use of Students.’’ The first three of these are leaves 
fron Dr. Briggs’ notebook, and the last, doubtless, a fruit of his 
pedagogical labors. —— The Claims of the Old Testament. Lectures deliv- 
ered in Connection with the Sesquicentennial Celebration of Princeton 
University. By Stanley Leathes, D.D., Professor of Old Testament 
Exegesis in King’s College, London. 12mo, pp. 73. (New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1897.) The brevity and broadness of treatment inevit- 
able in a discussion confined to two lectures have not prevented Dr. 
Leathes from making in his Princeton Sesquicentennial lectures a very 
substantial contribution to the debate on the claims of the Old Testament. 
‘The main thought that runs through them is that recent critical reconstruc- 
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tions of the literature and history of the Old Testament break down of their 
own weight, because they fail to account not merely for this literature itself, 
as it stands, with its claim to roots in supernatural occurrences, but also for 
the actual historical sequence and the undeniable historical effects of its sev- 
eral sections. The keynote of their contention may be found in some such 
words as these, which occur near the close of the first lecture: ‘‘ If one treats 
the Old Testament in such a way as to make it inadequate asa prime factor in 
the production of the New, we do more than damage and depreciate the Old 
Testament; because we stultify ourselves, inasmuch as we have left unac- 
counted for a series of literary and historical facts as an effect which we have 
deprived of its only sufficient and possible cause ’’ (pp. 35, 36). As incidental 
to this main drift of the lectures, much is said very finely in them of the 
necessary implication of the supernatural in the history of the Covenant 
people, and the necessary implication of the truth of the history in the moral 
and spiritual value of the lessons conveyed. The attempt to reduce the super- 
natural and retain the history, and the attempt to retain the ethical lessons 
and discard the history, are alike scouted and on solid grounds shown to be 
inoperative. The final result is to show that the immense presumption which 
lies in favor of the lofty claims which the Old Testament makes of being a vera- 
cious account of a supernatural preparation for aredemption yet to be wrought 
out, is not in the least capable of being shaken on the petty and subjective 
grounds which alone recent criticism has brought against it. Dr. Leathes 
has performed a high service to right thinking in giving us these two solidly 
thought lectures.—— The Old Testament Under Fire. By A. J. F. Behrends, 
D.D., 8.T.D., Pastor of the Central Congregational Church, Brooklyn,N Y. 
12mo, pp. vi, 246. (New York, Toronto and London: Funk & Wagnalls Co., 
1897.) Two or three years ago Dr. Behrends published a series of three strik- 
ing papers in The Christian Advocate, in which he gave expression to his con- 
victions regarding the invalidity of the conclusions of the presently fashion- 
able school of Old Testament criticism. In response toa widespread call these 
papers were soon afterwards issued also in pamphlet form, bearing the title of 
The Old Testament Under Fire (see this REVIEW, Vol. vi; p. 540). More re- 
cently he has been led to preach on the general subject to his congregation, 
in the effort to open the eyes of those under his pastoral charge to the 
real nature of the assault upon the historical trustworthiness of the Bible 
which has lately been made in a Brooklyn pulpit. The present volume is 
made up of these papers and sermons, and is therefore distinctively not an 
academic discussion of the subject brought to issue by recent destructive 
criticism, but a concio ad populum. Dr. Behrends’ native gifts, scholarly 
habits and vigor of expression peculiarly fit him for the performance of 
such a task as he has set before himself: and the experiences which he has 
himself been called upon to undergo in fighting his own way through the 
doubts raised by this type of destructive criticism have prepared him to 
speak with force and conviction. <A series of popular addresses have more- 
over this advantage over scholastic discussions, that, by the very necessity of 
their nature, they must lay stress upon those broad considerations which 
ought really to determine judgment, and cannot fall into the besetting fault 
of modern criticism—the pettifogging pedantry which cannot see the larger 
whole on account of its absorption in the minuter points of its subject,— 
what Bernhard Weiss has lately spoken of as “ the finicalness which charac- 
terizes allour modern criticism.’’ There is no ‘ finicalness ’’ in Dr. Behrends’ 
counter-criticism : and his robust common sense has little patience with it in 
others. So far from being governed by the long lists of petty difficulties 
paraded by the critics, he brushes aside the whole with a burst of common 
sense like this: ‘‘ Be the difficulties of harmonizing what they may, were 
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they tenfold greater than they are, they do not and could not compare with 
the monstrosity of a forged and false history, issuing from men who hated 
and denounced lying ’’ (p. 21). And that this is what the critics make out 
of the history of the Old Testament, he has no difficulty in showing: while 
the ‘‘ tortuous way ’’ in which the more moderate critics deal with the 
matter only leads him tv remark that it ‘‘ has a tendency to create a pro- 
found distrust of the literary ethics of the critical procedure ”’ (p. 28; cf. p. 
31). Dr. Behrends has wisely limited himself to the defense of the main 
fact brought into jeopardy by the criticism which he so trenchantly exposes 
—the general historical truth of the Bible record. But the principles which 
he validates will carry him further than he yet seems inclined to go. He has 
shown the Christian that he cannot ‘do better than to use his Old Testa- 
ment as Christ used it, and that he need not hesitate to do so” (p. 79; cf. 91, 
92,215). Ah, let us then doit! Wedo ‘feel that it is safe for us to treat 
and use these older Scriptures, as He treated and used them.”’ And, there- 
fore, for our part, we are prepared to treat them not only as generally trust- 
worthy in their history, but as the very Word of God, of every word of which 
we can assert that God spoke it, and no word of which can be broken. We 
do not need to do this in order to confound the critics: but we do need to 
do this in order to ‘‘ treat and use the Scriptures as Christ treated and used 
them.”? We trust Dr. Behrends will not reject the prescription he so faith- 
fully administers to others: and that, whenever he feels inclined to take 
refuge in indefinite ideas (p. 207; cf. p. 152) on this great subject of inspira- 
tion—a subject subordinate indeed to the issue at present before him, but of 
supreme importance otherwise—he will remember that ‘‘a vague theology is 
the sign of a decaying Church, and is to be dreaded even more than a pedan- 
tic and hair-splitting scholasticism ”’ (p. 47). We are not refusing Dr. Beh- 
rends efficient aid in the more fundamental question in which he has so 
strikingly given it in this stirring volume: we only like him as a fellow-sol- 
dier so much that we would fain have him by our side in every battle to 
which we are led under the banner of ‘‘ Christ in everything, against the 
world !”——A Narrow Axe in Biblical Criticism. By Rev. Charles Cav- 
erno, A.M., LL.D. 12mo, pp. 300. (Chicago: Charles H. Kerr & Co., 1897.) 
The author of this breezy little book means to say by his title that he is not 
offering us any nice work here, but only such honest, rough products as can 
be turned out with the simple tools at his disposal. What he has given us is 
a dozen studies, evidently first prepared as sermons or popular addresses, on 
certain of the problems of the Bible as they present themselves to the alert 
lay mind in these days of widely diffused criticism. The topics treated are 
‘¢ The Structure and Message of the Apocalypse,”’ ‘* The Problem and Teach- 
ing of Job,” ** The Literary Form and Meaning of Jonah,” *‘ Isaiah,” ‘* The 
Imprecatory Psalms,” ‘“* The Doings of Paul After his First Imprisonment,” 
‘* The Nature of Biblical History,” ‘*‘ The Story of Eden,’ and ‘‘ Psalms not 
Imprecatory.’? They are striking sermons, filled with the evidences of inde- 
pendent thinking and common sense, and driven home by asingularly pointed 
manner of speech which now and then runs up into epigram, and is always in- 
teresting and stimulating. Itistheauthor’s sturdy common sense and wider 
outlook upon life and literature as a whole which enables him easily to see 
through the pedantry of the modes of criticism now in vogue, and to hold for- 
ward the Bible as an honest and trustworthy record of a historical religion. He 
has no patience with the sublimation of its history into myth: ‘‘ the lowest kind 
of addle-headedness,”’ he says, not indeed in his happiest, but in a somewhat 
characteristic vein, ‘‘ is that which lets facts slip away in a general swash of 
idealization ” (p. 198). But he scarcely apprehends the radicalness of the 
reconstructed history which ‘ criticism ”’ is offering us (p. 186), and fails to 
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probe deeply enough when he sums up the losses which would come from the 
transmutation of the Bible from history into a body of moral teaching incul- 
cated by means of narratives (p. 173, sq). Ultimately, on this understand- 
ing, it ceases to be an evangelical and becomes a Pelagian book: that is to 
say, it ceases to be a book which tells us how God has entered into history 
and saved the world, and becomes merely a book which suggests to us moral 
duties, by attending to which we may work out our own salvation. But the 
author’s theology (cf. p. 240, on Original Sin) is not high enough to cause him 
to feel this at its full. Many of his minor concessions to criticism we feel 
to be needless; but we are grateful for the general protest which he enters 
against the drift of the pedantic criticism of the day, from which he reacts 
vigorously. The sermon on the Imprecatory Psalms, for example, or that on 
Job, or that on Isaiah, or that on Paul’s later life, must prove most illum- 
inating and refreshing to minds puzzled by the crude talk now fashionable 
on such matters. Those on the Bible history and the story of Eden are on 
a distinctly lower level. We close with one of Dr. Caverno’s epigrams, 
which has food for thought in it: ‘* Tradition is usually ‘the survival of 
the fittest ’ in the historical line ’’ (p. 152). 


I1I.—HISTORICAL THEOLOGY. 


COMPENDIUM OF CHURCH History. By the Rev. Andrew C. Zenos, 
D.D., Professor of Biblical Theology. in the McCormick Theological 
Seminary, Chicago, Ill. With an Introduction by the Rev. John DeWitt, 
D.D., LL. D., Archibald Alexander Professor of Church History in 
Princeton Theological Seminary. Philadelphia, Pa.: Presbyterian 
Board of Publication and Sunday-school Work, 1896. 


The importance of this little volume is not commensurate with its size. It 
is well said, in the Introduction by Dr. DeWitt, that ‘‘ the writer who con- 
tributes a satisfactory outline of Church history, that is to say an outline 
marked by clearness, reasonable fulness, accuracy and true perspective, 
renders a great service to all historical students and readers.’’ This service, 
we are told, ‘‘ has been rendered by Dr. Zenos.”’ 

Nor is this fulsome flattery, as every competent critic of the book will be 
forced to admit. Dr. Zenos has filled a gap in our historico-theological 
literature. There are many outlines of Church history, but very few com- 
mend themselves to teachers and students of Church history. They are 
either too full or too fragmentary, too bulky or too small, too spiritless or too 
subjective. and they satisfy in the end neither teacher nor pupil. Dr. Zenos 
has wrought well. He has given usasmall, compact compendium which 
has the merits of all its predecessors and the faults of but few. Its versatile 
author evidently has a strong and unrelaxing grasp on his subject. He 
understands the art of teaching. His definitions are in the main clear and 
crisp. He has mastered the secret of the multum in parvo. 

His Preliminaries are perhaps the least strong part of the book, and appear 
somewhat to lack in that clearness of statement which characterizes it else- 
where. The exact position of Church history, as a science, in its relation to 
sacred and secular history, is perhaps not sufficiently clearly indicated. The 
points are stated, it is true, but scarcely as fully as the importance of the 
matter seems to demand. Nor does Dr. Zenos state the various branches of 
the subject in their inter-relation. Bene docet qui bene definit. The division 
of the subject adopted is that which ever has commended itself for sim- 
plicity and clearness. 
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A glance at the Table of Contents will show us that the author has given 
us far more than a bare outline of Church history. His compact and lucid 
statement comprises the essentials of a fair knowledge of the subject in hand, 
and to teachers and students alike, we are assured, this book will prove a 
very useful tool. Its very compactness, however, limits its usefulness, and 
it may well be questioned whether fifty pages added to the book, in further 
amplification of statement, would not greatly have enhanced its value. The 
author follows the chronological method in the main at least. The question 
remains whether or not the topical arrangement in a work of this size and 
purpose is preferable. Undoubtedly this Compendium will run through 
many editions, and in the main it is intended for theological students. It 
would be an aid and stimulus to further research should the author enrich 
his margins, at each paragraph, with references to reliable and well-known 
sources of more extended information. 

In reading the volume the following points attracted our attention : 

The tradition of the origin of the LXX is summarily set aside by the author 
(15) without any proof of his statement. The internal evidence of the New 
Testament Epistles and the position of recent criticism is rather against his 
statement in regard to Peter (24). His remarks on the dates of the Pauline 
Epistles indicate the confusing subjectivity wherewith this matter is treated 
by all Biblical scholars (29). Perhaps the statement is too general, that in 
all gnostic systems ‘‘evil is coeternal with good”’ (39). Potamizena, ‘‘the slave 
woman” (Kurtz, i,81), is named as ‘‘the mother of Origen” (47). In treating 
of the schools and the fathers it might have been well to indicate the funda- 
mental characteristics of each school, which predetermined the nature of its 
teaching (52-56). In referring to the Old Testament conception of the priest- 
hood (60) the author might have indicated its origin in the sacrificial idea of the 
eucharist. The strict adherence to the chronological order leads the author 
to omit Constantinople from the list of the patriarchates (63), and yet it was 
destined to become the historic rival of Rome. Deeper-lying sources may be 
assigned for the rise of asceticism than those given by the author (67). We 
are told that ‘* Ulfilas was and remained an Arian ’’ (75); he became one at 
the command of the Emperor Valens. In assigning the origin of Arian- 
ism (88) to Antiochian influence does not the author overlook the influ- 
ence of Origenism in this direction? In his account of medieval mis- 
sions the place and significance of Willebrord in the evangelization of 
the Frisians is undervalued (124). We are told that the Cistercian mon- 
astic order. was established ‘‘as a protest against the corruptions of the 
idea of poverty in Clugny” (171). But was not the question of papal 
or episcopal control of the monks of greater consequence than that 
of Clugniacensian ascetics? The paragraphs on Scholasticism (174-179) 
seem to lack somewhat in clearness and classification. It might have been 
an improvement had Monasticism been treated by itself, and also Scholasti- 
cism in its relations to and struggles with Mysticism. The same may be 
said of the Renaissance (192), whose immense influence on the Reformation 
is not sufficiently indicated. It is scarcely correct to call it ‘“‘a mighty revo- 
lution outside the Church,” since from the very beginning its influence was 
felt within the Church ; an influence which has dominated every onward move- 
ment till this day. The outline of the dawn of the Reformation (194-196) 
would certainly not have suffered by a little amplification. The description 
of Luther’s attitude to the Peasant War (205) is not wholly true. The Re- 
former’s sympathies were originally with the peasants; their extravagances 
drove him into the camp of their antagonists. On page 231 we are told that 
‘* Maurice in 1609 succeeded in ridding the land of the Spaniards.”? The 
truth is that the ‘‘ twelve years’ truce’? of that year left the war in statu 
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quo, and that it was concluded much to the chagrin of the Prince. In treat- 
ing of the Synergistic controversy (248), the author represents Melanchthon 
as holding the Synergistic view and Amsdorf as leading the stricter Augs- 
burg-Confession party. It was Melanchthon who had drifted from his old 
moorings on the doctrine of grace, as a comparison of the earlier and later 
texts of his ‘‘ Loci’’ and of the Augsburg Confession will testify. In regard 
to the Belgic Confession, the author names the Synod of Antwerp, 1566 
(250). Such a Synod was never held. The first Synod of the ‘‘ Churches 
under the cross”? was that of Wesel, 1568. The author’s representation of 
the Arminian controversy (251) will need revision. No Dutchman will 
allow the sentence to stand unchallenged, ‘‘The Dutch Republic never 
played a cardinal part in Europe ’’ (256). In stating the decline of Jesuit- 
ism (261) theauthor forgets to mention its key—the Paraguay tragedy. The 
author’s reference to the Reformed Church of Holland (300) is not quite his- 
torical. It may be true that Schleiermacher’s influence was ‘‘ immeasur- 
able”? (301), but not all students of historical theology will agree with 
the author that it was ‘‘ wholesome.’? The lack of regard for objective 
standards of faith and the immeasurable subjectivism of our day we owe to 
Schleiermacher more than to any other man. The two final chapters on 
America would gain in value were a few more pages devoted to what 
promises to be one of the richest fields of ecclesiastical history. 

No one, however, will lay this little volume aside without picking it up 
again. By itself its conciseness might defeat its very aim, and make it quite 
impossible for the student intelligently to master its contents; but whoso- 
ever will study it as a skeleton, around which the living tissues are to be 
built up, will be satisfied with the result. Dr. Zenos has done a great and 
good work. 

Holland, Mich. HENRY E. DOSKER. 


PRINCIPIENFRAGEN DER CHRISTLICHEN ARCHAOLOGIE. Von JOSEPH 
WILPERT. Freiburg: Herder, 1889. 


NOCHMALS PRINCIPIENFRAGEN (separate print from the Rdémische 
Quartalschrift). Von JOSEPH WILPERT. Rome and Freiburg, 1890. 
4to. 


Diz KATAKOMBENGEMALDE UND IHRE ALTEN COPIEN. The Same 
Author and Publisher, 1891. 4to. 


EIN CYCLUS CHRISTOLOGISCHER GEMALDE. The Same, 1891. 


DIE GOTTGEWEIHTEN JUNGFRAUEN IN DEN ERSTEN JAHRHUNDERTEN. 
The Same, 1892, 


FRACTIO PANIS (both German and French Editions). The Same, 1895. 


L’ARCHEOLOGIE CHRETIENNE. Par ANDRE PERATE. [aris: Biblio- 
théque de l’Enseignment des Beaux Arts, Maison Quantin. 8vo, pp. 366. 


ARCHAOLOGIE DER ALTCHRISTLICHEN KUNST. Von VICTOR SCHULTZE. 
Munich: Beck, 1895. 8vo. 


GESCHICHTE DER CHRISTLICHEN KUNST. Von FRANZ XAVIER KRAUS. 
Freiburg: Herder. Vol. 2, Pt. 1, 1895; Pt. 2, 1896. 8vo, pp. 621. 


This list of books is by no means a complete account of all that has lately 
been written on Christian archeology, nor are all of the books included in it 
strictly recent. It forms, however, a coherent group, and exhibits the best 
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work and the latest tendencies in the field of Christian archeology. Arche- 
ology has now reached such a stage in its development that its results are 
generally available and more and more appreciated for the illustration of 
early Church history. Christian archeology follows in the wake of classi- 
cal, and bids fair to share its popularity. The last three books chosen 
for review are to be regarded as an effort to popularize as well as system- 
atize the study. Behind such general works, however, the detailed and 
original study of the monuments must still continue, if any new ground 
is to be gained; and it is to be hoped that the increasing popularity of 
the subject will only serve to stimulate the research of the specialist. The 
works of Monsignor Wilpert show how that need is being met by a man 
who besides having the patience of an original investigator knows how 
to commend his work to the interest of the public. It must be an interest- 
ing question to all, whether there is any one able to carry on the work of De 
Rossi, with some share of the learning and with the large aims with which 
he initiated it. The large attention given to Wilpert’s books in this review 
is meant to furnish an affirmative answer to that question. Wilpert has al- 
ready published enough to give a definite idea of the sort of work he can do. 
His learning, his exhaustive acquaintance with the Roman monuments, the 
clearness of his method, the charm of his style, above all his single devotion 
to his study, all fit him to be a worthy successor of the ‘‘ Maestro,’? whose 
favorite pupil he was. 

De Rossi’s work is in a sense a fait accompli. It will never need, to be 
done over again; it needs only to be extended. He rediscovered the cata- 
combs, and he so firmly laid the foundations for their study, upon a topo- 
graphical basis so exact, and upon an acquaintance with every literary refer- 
ence so exhaustive, that it lies within the scope of lesser men to continue 
and complete his work. Leo XIII has formally intrusted the completion 
of De Rossi’s work to the Commissione di Sacra Archeologia, ordering the 
publication of three more volumes of Roma Sotterranea. The task may not 
unlikely be accomplished; De Rossi’s uncollected writings in the Bul- 
lettino are available asa basis for the work; but the little band of arch- 
sologists who have it in charge are either too much preoccupied or too 
little adapted to push the work to any very vigorous conclusion. Much 
more is to be hoped from Monsignor Wilpert. He has been engaged for ten 
years in the intimate study of the early Christian monuments of Rome—for 
most of that time a resident of the German School of the Campo Santo dei 
Tedeschi. For the sake of independence in his work he has, however, lately 
separated himself in some degree from the other archeologists of Rome. He 
is a priest, a monsignore, a private chamberlain, and is known to enjoy the 
special favor of the Sovereign Pontif. He has conceived an original form 
for the work upon which he is engaged. He aims neither at continuing nor at 
superseding the work of De Rossi. His subject is exclusively the pictures of 
the catacombs. He builds upon De Rossi’s work. It was the glory of De Rossi 
to have established precise topographical, chronological, and historical data 
for the determination of the age of the different regions of the catacombs. 
Proceeding upon this indispensable basis, Wilpert makes a step of progress 
by gathering what is precisely the most important fruit of the detailed and 
technical study of those extensive monuments. For an edition of the pic- 
tures of the Catacombs it is requisite that they be reproduced by the most 
accurate process available, and accompanied by a comment which shall ex- 
hibit their relation to all congruent literary data of the age to which they 
belong. Wilpert improves upon his master in the accuracy of his pictures, 
which are photo-mechanical reproductions and furnish for the first time a 
safe basis for study to those who cannot inspect the monuments at first 
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hand. He naturally arranges his matter according to subject rather than 
topography. It surprises us to learn from his work how much still remains 
to be discovered even within the catacombs already excavated, and in their 
best known regions. There still remains much to reward the patience which 
can trace the almost invisible lines of a picture, or remove the calcareous 
film which obscures it. It is, however, the accurate reproduction of and the 
commentary upon the material already at hand which form the staple of 
such a work. 

The work which Wilpert has projected will include practically all the dis- 
covered paintings of the Roman catacombs. It will readily be appreciated 
that such a work, conducted with learning and intelligence, will furnish 
valuable illustration—often much more, determination, correction, and sup- 
plement—of those views of the early Church which we have hitherto derived 
almost solely from literary records. It is precisely upon the most interesting 
aspects of history that these fruits of archeological study chiefly bear: upon 
Christian life and cultus, and upon the popular theology. The pictures of 
the catacombs exhibit to us not what the learned taught, but what the peo- 
ple believed : those elements of Christianity which were actually assimilated 
by the age. These remarks are proleptic, for such a work has not yet been 
written. The writings of Wilpert enumerated aboveare of the nature of an 
introduction to the body of his work for which the material is in large part 
prepared, including more than five hundred folio and quarto photographic 
reproductions. The first volume of this systematic treatise is about to appear. 
In the meantime we can prognosticate its worth from what we learn of Wil- 
pert through the books he has written to prepare the way for the larger 
undertaking. ‘ 

The Principienfragen is a book whose importance is out of all proportion 
to its size. It is, in the first place, a polemic, and a very lively one, directed 
against a group of German Protestant writers. But it contains at the same 
time a decided constructive element, and constitutes an excellent prolegom- 
ena to the study of the catacombs. Its criticism is directed against a vice 
which is by no means peculiar to the sphere of Christian archzology—the 
boastful dogmatism of an ignorance which puts its own fancies in the place 
of facts. It does not surprise us to learn that it is the Germans who have 
specially sinned in this case. German Protestants are under a double tempta- 
tion in this regard; for besides the attraction of ideas new and strange, any 
attack upon Roman views is sure of popularity with the many whose Prot- 
estantism is mainly a negation. Archeology, however, possesses criteria too 
objective to suffer dilettanteism to boast itself with impunity. It requires of 
its students constant contact with the monuments. Students who do not live 
with the monuments which they treat are under such a disadvantage as 
should preclude them from the expression of new views. Notwithstanding 
discoveries here and there in other parts of the world, Italy and Rome still 
remain the classical field of Christian archeology ; and it is only by starting 
with an accurate knowledge of the Roman monuments that other finds can 
be safely judged. It is only there that there is material sufficient for com- 
parative study and the data for an assured chronology. 

Out of a greater number who have offended, Wilpert selects four of the 
more prominent as the objects of a keen and very successful criticism. in the 
Principienfragen he deals with Schultze, Hasenclever and Achelis; and in 
an Appendix to the Fractio Panis with Harnack’s denial of the Christian 
origin of the Epitaph of Abercios. Ficker’s contention, supported by Har- 
nack, naturally called forth a lively discussion. Almost contemporaneous 
were the answers of Wilpert and Duchesne. The dispute has lately been 
carried to new ground by the hypothesis of Prof. Dieterich that Abercios 
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belonged to the worshipers of the Syrian sun god Elagabalus. This view 
has been particularly criticised by Wehofer in the last number of the 
Rémische Quartalschrift for 1896. Wilpert’s treatment of the subject, 
noticed at length below, still remains, however, of very great interest. Of 
all these writers Prof. Victor Schultze, of Greifswald, is the only one who 
has by profession devoted himself, and by extended travel and sojourn in 
Italy prepared himself, for the study of Christian archeology. The increas- 
ing interest in this subject in Protestant Germany is in a measure attribu- 
table to him: a service which may justly be allowed to counterbalance his 
introduction of a controversial spirit into the study, and his encouragement 
of those who have in this respect sinned far worse than he. For all that, 
Prof. Schultze cannot speak about Roman monuments with the same au- 
thority as if he were a resident in Rome. His impatience to open up new fields 
of discovery where he will not be so open to contradiction from the side of the 
** Roman archeologists’ seems to be founded on a consciousness of this. 
In his earlier works, Archdologische Studien and Die Katakomben, a leading 
motive was a polemic against the Roman archeologists. Unwilling simply 
to republish the results of the Roman scholars, and unable to add original 
acquisitions to the study, he could assert his independence only by contradic- 
tion of received views. In this way, notwithstanding his learning, he 
naturally laid himself open to serious criticism. Hasenclever, with far less 
acquaintance with the subject (by his own confession he knew Rome only as 
a visitor and had not access even to all the important literature), ventured 
upon a far more radical reconstruction of previous theories in his book on 
Early Christian Cemeterial Decoration. The thesis he proposed to maintain 
was that Christian art had been derived from an wnreflecting imitation of 
heathen models, which later was dignified by the attribution of a symbolical 
sense. It is incredible to what lengths the author goes in the application of 
this thesis to the themes most proper to Christian art. Dr. Hans Achelis has 
been active in the publication of early Christian literature ; but in his work 
on the Symbolism of the Fish he entered upon a sphere with which he was even 
less conversant than Hasenclever ; he had never even seen the monuments of 
Italy and Rome! The patristic passages were a considerable element in the 
discussion ; and here Achelis might be supposed to be within his own province. 
His purpose, however, was to evacuate the /X@YS of all serious symbolic 
import; and neither by learning nor ingenuity can that be plausibly ac- 
complished. 

Wilpert is justified in charging all these authors with a lack, in the first 
place, of ‘* wissenschaftliche Ernst.’? They have this in common, too, that 
they direct their polemic against the ‘‘ Roman school,” ‘‘ the Roman tradi- 
tion,” a fictitious entity composed of all the errors and extravagances of 
Roman Catholic archzologists from the sixteenth century down. Many of 
the modern Roman archeologists have not only avoided, but condemned 
such errors; and yet from the tone of these Protestant writers one would 
suppose that such scholars as De Rossi, Le Blant, Kraus and Wilpert were 
completely chained in the ‘‘ Roman tradition’? and that unprejudiced 
judgment was impossible within the ‘‘ Roman school.’”? Such a procedure 
throws a sinister light upon the unprejudiced and scientific method which 
the new Protestant archeologists very loudly claim for themselves. Wil- 
pert’s polemic is clear and convincing ; it is also very entertaining, and will 
be read with interest by many who are not technical students. It is to be 
hoped that his weapons of argument and of ridicule may have the effect of 
diminishing such offenses in the future. Hasenclever has formally given up 
the pursuit of archeology to which he had been able to devote only ‘‘ the 
hours snatched from the business of an engrossing pastoral charge.’’ Achelis, 
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too, has displayed no more activity in this line. Victor Schultze belongs in 
a different category; he is in a position to render important services to 
Christian archeology. His latest work isa solid contribution to the study, 
and shows him chastened by criticism. The tone of controversy is happily 
dropped. 

Another extravagance of German scholarship came too late for notice 
in the Principienfragen. It was Ficker who first suggested that the 
famous Epitaph of Abercios was not of Christian origin—a proposition 
which would have attracted no lasting notice had not Prof. Harnack, to the 
general surprise, stepped into the ranks to defend it. A few years before, 
Harnack was rash enough to advance the extravagant proposition that in 
orthodox circles during the first three centuries water was commonly used 
instead of wine in the celebration of the Eucharist. That was a vagary in 
which even his own disciples could not follow him; but he himself has not 
formally relinquished his view, though it was triumphantly combatted by Th. 
Zahn, who used against it in particular this very Epitaph in question. Har- 
nack’s attack upon that Epitaph may very well have its motive in the previous 
discussion. However that may be, the contention that the Epitaph of Aber- 
cios originated in some heathen, or at least heretical sect, is not likely to find 
more favor than the other. It was not difficult for Wilpert to show that 
Harnack’s view lacked foundation. He was able also to do more; he was 
able to throw a damaging light upon Harnack’s methods of research and 
criticism. As a master of early Church literature Harnack was clearly 
within his province in discussing the Abercios Epitaph as literature. But 
as an Epitaph it belongs also to another order, to a whole category of monu- 
ments with which Harnack was not so familiar. It was owing to its charac- 
ter as a monument, and the objective tests which could be applied to it as 
such, that Wilpert was able to display the unsoundness of Harnack’s literary 
criticism. This result can scarcely fail to affect one’s judgment of the worth 
of Harnack’s criticism in general. 

The polemic side of the Principienfragen was timely and salutary. But 
‘* it has also,” as Wilpert says, ‘‘a preponderatingly positive side, in that it 
treats fundamentally many questions, partly in reference to symbolism, in 
respect to which on the Catholic as well as the Protestant side men have so 
sadly sinned and will continue to sin.”” It might have been supposed that 
the symbolical character of early Christian art was nowadays a matter 
beyond dispute; but since such opinions as have just been reviewed have 
been advanced in denial of it (or as in the case of Schultze in the effort to 
reduce it within the limits of a single order of ideas) the Principienfragen 
became necessary, and rendered an important service. 

This was followed by a much more imposing work, Die Katakomben- 
gemidlde und thre alten Copien, which is in reality of the nature of an ap- 
pendix to the smaller book. It shows why theories based merely upon the 
current reproductions of the monuments are so highly precarious. Where 
the question at issue may depend upon the merest technical detail, the best 
reproductions hitherto published cannot be taken asa sure basis of judgment. 
Wilpert’s profusely illustrated book has an interest more general than the 
particular subject under discussion: it is good reading for any one who cares 
to know about books and how they are made. It treats exhaustively the 
subject of the copyists of the paintings of the catacombs down to Bossio. It 
was specially by the study of the unpublished drawings that Wilpert has 
been able to throw so much light on the methods of the ancient copyists. It 
has been too much the custom for modern writers on Christian archeology 
to reprint unaltered the illustrations of previousauthors. This is done even in 
cases where the originals still exist for comparison. Kraus’ last book provides 
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an illustration of the fixity of this custom. With Wilpert’s work before him 
for his instruction he has been careless enough to use an illustration which 
was there shown to be false. It is, in the original, a symbolic representation 
of the four seasons. In one section Autumn is represented by a naked boy 
treading the wine-press from which the must runs through spouts like lions’ 
mouths into two buckets. He holdsin one hand astirring-rod and in the other 
a bit of cloth ; which in the copy have become respectively three lilies and a 
hare. The wine-press and the lions’ heads have disappeared in the copy, and 
the place of the buckets is taken by two flocks upon the sward of a regularly 
plotted garden, upon which sward the boy, completely clothed, is making a 
genuflection! There are many examples far more absurd than even this. 
Moses (also in Kraus) loosing his shoes becomesa dove, and in that character 
has done service as an illustration down to to-day. A large picture repre- 
senting the Virgin upon a throne, completely robed, with the divine Child 
in her arms, and the Magi, two on each side, approaching with their gifts, 
has been transformed by the phantasy of the copyist into a martyr scene in 
which a naked woman stands in the midst of a fire which four men feed with 
faggots! Even more modern methods and more careful copyists have not 
been able toavoid giving to the ancient pictures something of the character of 
modern art. These facts in regard to the copies become highly important 
when far-reaching theories are founded upon inaccurate illustrations. We 
have Wilpert to thank if that cause of error is removed. Hisdemonstration 
of past inaccuracy furnishes us moreover with additional grounds for appre- 
ciating his service in publishing the catacomb paintings according to the 
most accurate photographic process. 

Three more handsome quarto volumes have followed to show the fertility 
of Wilpert’s study. The first, Hin Cyclus christologischer Gemilde aus den 
Katakombender Heiligen Petrus und Marcellinus, reproduces and discusses for 
the first time a series of important pictures; and it exhibits as well the 
patience of the author in deciphering and copying as his learning in explain- 
ing them. Die yottgeweihten Jungfrauen in den ersten Jahrhunderten is a 
still handsomer book. It is dedicated to the head of a convent in Innsbruck, 
and is intended specially for the edification and comfort of those who are 
vowed to the single life. It is a learned treatise, though thrown into a form 
which permits a popular use. It is the fruit of some years of labor, and con- 
tains an exhaustive treatment of the patristic passages as well as of the 
monuments relating to the theme. Its chief glory is a large picture in color 
which De Rossi pronounced the most successful copy ever made of a paint- 
ing of the catacombs. However, the very confidence one has that the author 
has turned every monument to account, contributes to the impression that 
from this source the proofs are but scanty and insecure for the existence of 
the virgin vow as an institution of the earliest centuries. 

We cannot help doubting whether Wilpert, in the larger works which are 
to come, will be able to produce anything so interesting and important as his 
latest book, the Fractio Panis, one of the most significant contributions 
which have been made to Christian archeology. He himself discovered the 
interesting group of pictures which are here treated, and with his own hands 
he freed them from the calcareous film which had long hid them. They 
derive an added interest from the place which they decorated, the so-called 
Cappella Greca, which Wilpert proved to be in reality a cappella, the earliest 
and perhaps the only chapel in the catacombs previous to the peace of the 
Church. This chapel with its pictures belongs to the first half of the second 
century. The sacramental symbols upon the walls derive a special signifi- 
cance from the fact that they were the decoration of « chapel where the 
Eucharist, if not both sacraments (in the atrium there are indications of a 
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baptismal font), was celebrated. The gem of the whole isa picture of the 
Eucharistic feast; the earliest representation of the theme, and unique in 
many ways. It is painted in so excellent a style that even Wilpert’s careful 
reproduction does not do it justice. It goes so far in its realism as to repre- 
sent the feast as it was celebrated under the exceptional conditions of this 
underground chapel. A symbolic motive appears only in the fish which lies 
upon a plate on the table; unless the number of the recipents—seven, among 
whom is a woman—has a symbolic import. The ‘‘President”’ sits at the end 
of the table, and the moment chosen by the artist is just that in which he 
breaks a loaf of bread. The wine is contained in a two-handled mug of the 
simplest pattern—a highly interesting item for the archeologist. But further 
knowledge of this book must be got from the reading of it; for no one who 
is interested in the subject should fail to become acquainted with what is 
unquestionably the most important monument illustrating the Eucharistic 
practice in the first centuries. 

From these patient and original acquisitions it is a decided transition to 
the three last books on our list, which serve to mediate between the special 
investigators and the general public. The three books have this in common, 
that they are efforts to popularize archeological results. It is perhaps only 
Péreté who would claim no more for his work ; and they are all, in fact, the 
fruit of considerable erudition, and form a welcome addition to historical 
literature. It is to be wished that they might all be translated into English. 
The divers titles the authors have chosen to give to their books are practi- 
cally identical in signification. The scope of the books is, however, unequal, 
and there is a nearly proportionate inequality in size. Péreté’s little book 
deals almost exclusively with the first four centuries. As a former member 
of the French School in Rome he has had the advantage of studying the 
monuments at firsthand. He writes with a hearty love and sympathy for 
his subject which give his book a special charm. According to the plan of 
the popular library, of which it forms a part, technical and abstruse expres- 
sions are avoided. Schultze in his last book proposes to include the first 
seven or eight centuries in the sphere of early Christian art. Kraus’ work, 
so far as it has yet been published (in two volumes), covers substantially the 
same period in greater detail; but he proposes to continue his history through 
the Middle Ages and so far into the Renaissance as art remained in any real 
sense Christian. These are both helpful works, and they are both written in 
a form which will commend them to the public. If Kraus’ book is the more 
interesting, Schultze handles at length some questions which are important 
for the orientation of his science. They will have vogue with different con- 
stituencies, the one with Protestants and the other with Roman Catholics. 
But it is a hopeful sign that both authors are substantially at one in their 
methods and their results. Of Schultze’s activity in this field we have had 
already occasion to speak. Kraus, who is Professor in Freiburg, is an older 
man, whose labors have been more extensive. He is known especially as the 
editor of an encyclopedia of Christian antiquities. His position is accord- 
ingly not that of a specialist ; his extensive learning and great candor pecu- 
liarly fit him, however, for such a work as he is now engaged with. He is 
now living much of the time in Rome, and it is to be hoped that his advanced 
age and physical weakness may not hinder the completion of his undertaking. 
Such general works are as valuable to the professional student as to the 
amateur. The significance of the books particularly under consideration is 
that they are the first serious attempts to comprehend the development of 
early Christian art as a whole. 

This review is in no sense intended as a general notice of recent works on 
Christian archeology. It deals principally with Wilpert’s works. It was 
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not originally prepared for THE PRESBYTERIAN AND REFORMED REVIEW, 
and has perhaps been but indifferently adapted to its present use. 
Philadelphia. WALTER LOWRIE. 


THE ANTE-NICENE FAtTuHeErs. Translations of the Writings of the 
Fathers Down to A.D. 825. Original Supplement to the American 
Edition. Edited by ALAN MENzIEs, D.D., Professor of Biblical 
Criticism in St. Mary’s College, St. Andrews, Scotland. Volume ix: 
The Gospel of Peter, The Diatessaron of Tatian, The Apocalypse of 
Peter, The Visio Pauli, The Apocalypses of the Virgin and Sedrach, 
The. Testament of Abraham, The Acts of Xantippe and Polyxeud, The 
Narrative of Zosimus, The Apology of Aristides, The Epistles of 
Clement (complete text), Origen’s Commentary on John, Books i-x, 
and Commentary on Matthew, Books i, ii and x-xiv. New York: The 
Christian Literature Company, 1896. 


The Christian Literature Company hasdone a good deed in issuing the ninth 
volume of the Ante- Nicene Fathers. The publication istimely. The literature 
and preaching of our day are much more affected than is generally imagined 
by the theories of the Tiibingen school of critics. In this volume, English 
readers get their first look at translations of some exceedingly interesting 
specimens of early Christian literature, and thus gain access to evidence the 
most clear and convincing of the absurdity of the position of Baur and his 
followers. Through these discoveries, a flood of light is poured upon the 
question of the genuineness of our four Gospels. This light also clearly 
shows the falsity of the claims of all Apocryphal Gospels. 

Yet, one can hardly escape a feeling of amusement when he reads the gen- 
eral title—The Ante-Nicene Fathers. The Writings of the Fathers Down to 
A.D. 325—and then finds that many of the writings in this volume were 
written not by ‘fathers’? but by forgers, and that some are far from 
‘*Ante-Nicene.’’ But, when we come to examine the very valuable goods 
packed in a liberal supply of post-Nicene padding, we are not disposed 
to regret the presence of the worthless material used to fill up the box, 
because it helps to impress us, by contrast, with the value of our prize. The 
lids of the well-bound volume are filled out with many recently discovered 
writings, which had been published in ‘‘Cambridge Texts and Studies,” 
though both Apocryphal and Post Nicene, because there was not enough 
Ante-Nicene material to give it the portly and handsome proportions of its 
predecessors, without which it would have blushed to be found in their 
company. 

It can hardly be thought necessary to consume much time in the discussion 
of this part of the contents of the book. It will be amply sufficient to point 
out briefly some of the most striking peculiarities of a few specimens. 
**The Vision of Paul,” purporting to have been discovered in 388 in Tarsus, 
in a marble box, in the house where Paul lived, was probably written at 
that time and introduced to notice by this ruse. It is said to have ** enjoyed 
great popularity in the Middle Ages,’’ and we can well believe this when we 
find that it undertakes to utter in a very fantastic way many very remark- 
able things about the unseen world. Though Paul had plainly said that it 
was not lawful to utter the things which he saw, this pseudo-Paul brays 
with perfect freedom about the wonderful revelations said to have been 
made to him, and the monkish appetite could hardly find more toothsome 
food. ‘‘The Apocalypse of the Virgin” is another of these pretended 
unveilings of the unseen, and is ascribed to the ninth century. The pano- 
rama of the world of the lost in it will seem familiar to every reader who 
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saw the horrible Venezuelan picture of Purgatory exhibited at the Colum- 
bian Exposition as a specimen of art in that priest-ridden country. ‘‘ The 
Apocalypse of Sedrach,” one of the many specimens of this kind of litera- 
ture in which monkery reveled, is conjecturally assigned to the tenth or 
eleventh century—that rayless time in the ‘‘ break of a thousand years in the 
history of civilization,” which we call the Dark Ages. ‘‘ The Testament of 
Abraham,”’ whenever it may have been written, is thought to have assumed 
its present form in the ninth or tenth century. It is founded on the account 
of the interview of Abraham and the angels with ‘‘ the Lord ” in Gen. xviii. 
Peculiarities pointed out in the Introductory Note will give some idea 
of the remarkable nature of this production. They are such as these: 
Michael’s refusal to mount a horse; a tree speaking with a human voice ; 
Michael’s tears turned to jewels; a devouring spirit sent for to eat Michael’s 
portion of the food provided for him; the calf that was eaten rising up whole 
and well after being consumed ; the vision of the judgment, at which Adam 
and Abel are present, etc. These are enough specimens of this class. 

*“*The Gospel of Peter’? and ‘‘ The Apocalypse of Peter’? are both very 
ancient documents. They have Jong been lost, but fragments of them were 
found in a tomb—supposed to be a monk’s—at Akhmin, in Egypt, in 1886. 
According to Eusebius (H. Eccl., vi, 12, 2), Serapion, Bishop of Antioch 
(190-203), condemned the Gospel as spurious and pronounced it to be a 
Docetic book. It is probably the first among apocryphal Gospels, except the 
Gospel of Marcion, which is a corrupted rather than an altogether forged 
Gospel. \s we see from Serapion’s condemnation, it was, in his time, read 
in some of his churches. A long list of divergences from the accounts of 
the Saviour’s work and words in our Gospels might be made out; but the 
character of the proc action will be seen by simply turning to the account of 
our Saviour’s resurrection The descent from heaven of two men accompa- 
nied with great light, the rolling away of the stone “‘ of itself,’’ the entering 
of the men into the tomb, the awakening of Petronius, the centurion and 
the elders—*‘ for they, too, were hard by keeping guard ;”’’ then, the coming 
of ‘‘ three men farth from the tomb, two of them supporting one, and a 
cross following them,” the heads of two reaching unto the heavens, and the 
head of the other overpassing the heavens; a voice from the heavens, and an 
audible response made by the cxoss—are all features foreign to our Gospels, 
and, some of them at least, entirely out of keeping with the narrative in 
them. The heads reaching to the heavens and the cross talking are cer- 
tainly very unlike anything in the evidently honest account of our Gospels. 
““The Apocalypse of Peter’ is, perhaps, the first of the many Apocalypses 
Apocryphe, and is of little interest and no value. 

“The First Epistle of Clement,” generally considered the genuine writing 
of Clement of Rome, and the Second, almost universally allowed to be spu- 
rious, are published, because the recent discovery of fragments of them has 
enabled the publisher to give them in a complete form. They are too well 
known to need any comment. It may be remarked in passing that it is very 
strange that Cardinal Gibbons, in The Faith of our Fathers, appeals to 
Clement as one of the witnesses to prove that Peter suffered martyrdom at 
Rome, when we find by reading carefully,chap. v of the first epistle, that it 
is clearly implied that Peter did not suffer in Rome, but elsewhere. 

‘“* The Apology of Aristides” is interesting as the oldest extant specimen 
of that class of literature which was the result of the misrepresentations 
made against the Christians to the rulers, who, as a consequence, punished 
them as criminals. This apology, like those of Justin Martyr and Tatian, 
was presented to the emperor of Rome. The eighth year of Hadrian’s reign 
(A.D. 125) is the time at which Eusebius tells us that the apology of Aris- 
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tides as well as that of Quadratus, who had seen those who were healed7and 
those that were raised from the dead by our Saviour (see Eusebius, H. £., 
iv, 6), was presented to Hadrian. John had died little, if any, more than 
twenty-five years before. The apology of Quadratus has disappeared ; but 
that of Aristides was found, in a Syriac version, at the St. Catharine con- 
vent at Mt. Sinai, in 1889, by Prof. J. Rendel Harris. It was afterwards 
found that it had been incorporated in the History of Barlaam and Josaphat, 
in the original Greek. <A translation of the Greek and one of the Syriac ver- 
sion also are given in parallel columns in the volume beforeus. The Church 
of Rome canonized both Barlaam and Josaphat as Christian heroes, not know- 
ing that the story is Buddhist and not Christian; and as the editor of this 
Apology remarks, ‘Thus the author of Barlaam and Josaphat caused 
Christianity unwittingly to do honor to the founder of Buddhism under the 
name of St. Josaphat, and also to read ‘ The Apology of Aristides’ in nearly 
twenty languages without suspecting what it was.’’ Seeing this ‘‘Apology,”’ 
this earnest, true and brave utterance of early Christianity before the chief 
ruler of the world, in such a connection, one thinks of a jewel in a swine’s 
snout. 

About one-half of the volume is composed of the earliest commentary of 
Origen, that on John’s Gospel, and fragments of that on Matthew’s. An 
interesting feature of the commentary on John is the portion of the still 
earlier commentary of Heracleon, the follower of the Gnostic Valentinus, 
quoted in it. In this way, parts of the earliest known commentary on the 
Christian Scriptures have been preserved. Of the evidential valué of these 
extracts from the commentary of this early heretic we may judge from such 
testimonies as these: ‘‘ The sense of the inspiration of the evangelists—of 
some providential guidance by which they were led-ti-select each fact in 
their history and each word in their narrative—is not more complete in 
Origen”? (Westcott, The Canon, p. 304). ‘‘ His theory of inspiration is 
just the same as the one now popularly current in the Church of Christ ”’ 
(Prof. Stokes, in Sunday at Home, London). It seems strange that there 
should be any talk about a ‘‘ Johannean problem ”’ when w° find Origen, the 
greatest Biblical critic of his time, born in A.D. 185,a man whose grand- 
father was, quite likely, a younger contemporary of John, speaking in this 
way: ‘* The Gospels then being four, I deem tue firstfruits of the Gospels to 
be that which you have enjoined me to search into according to my powers, 
the Gospel of John, that which speaks of Him whose genealogy had already 
been set forth, but which begins to speak of Him at a point before he had 
any genealogy ”’ (Commentary on John, Book i, § 6). 

The publication of this commentary is. in spite of its many faults, a boon 
to our ‘Sage of doubt,’? as Dr. Henry Van Dyke has called it; but a far 
greater buon is the publication of the Diatessaron of Tatian. This must, 
however, be spoken of very briefly. It is the first harmony of the Gospels. 
As its name indicates, it is made up of the fowr Gospels, and no others, and 
is thus a witness for them, and against all apocryphal Gospels, as the 
accepted records of our Saviour’s life and words. The Gospels are not 
placed in parallel columns, as in some harmonies, but are interwoven, so as to 
make a continuous narrative. The Gospels are treated with the utmost rev- 
erence, and, according to an ancient authority, he (Tatian) ‘‘ added not one 
word of his own.”? This is now seen to be true. The translation which we 
have in this volume was made from the Arabic of Ciasca’s text—a text 
made up from two Arabic versions, and transiated into Latin by Ciasca, a 
* lector’ of the Vatican library, in time to present it to the Pope on the 
occasion of his jubilee, in 1888. The harmony was made by Tatian, in all 
probability, soon after he embraced Christianity in A.D. 150, as it shows!no 
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trace of the fanatical views which he afterwards advocated as to marriage 
and the use of wine. Harnack, in spite of his theory, to which the Diates- 
saron deals such a blow, acknowledges this. He says: ‘* We learn from the 
Diatessaron that about 160 A.D. our four Gospels had already taken a place 
of prominence in the Church, and that no others had done so; that, in par- 
ticular, the fourth Gospel had taken a place alongside the three Synoptics.”’ 
The fact that Tatian, the pupil of Justin Martyr, had the four Gospels com- 
plete is clear evidence that Justin’s assertion that the Christians were in the 
habit of reading in their religious worship, not only the writings of the 
prophets but ‘‘ The Memoirs of the Apostles” (7a dropuyponvévopata toy 
Azoazéiwy, 1st Apology, ch. lxvii), refers not to any merely fragmentary ac- 
counts, but to the four Gospels, and that they were then considered ‘* Holy 
Scripture.’”’ Thus, the Diatessaron finally settles what has been called ‘‘ the 
Homeric question of the Canon.’? We should remember that ‘‘ The First 
Apology ” of Justin Martyr was written when many of the elders were still 
living who were grown men when John’s Gospel was written, and that Tatian 
(b. 110-112) must have known many Christians who were younger contem- 
poraries of the last of the apostles. A moment’s consideration, too, will show 
that the preparation of this harmony of the Gospels implies their existence a 
long time before such a work could have been demanded, or even thought of. 
It is very remarkable that it was done so early as fifty years after the date of 
the last Gospel. The manner in which we find that it was done shows that 
these Gospels were recognized as having about them such a character of 
sacredness that the author (or rather, we might say, the inventor) of this 
arrangement of them handled them with the most reverential care. This 
harmony is a rock on which the theory of Baur has been utterly wrecked. 
The Diatessaron shows, too, the early origin of the Lewis Syriac Gospels, 
another witness whose testimony is most convincing. But space cannot be 
allowed for the discussion of this subject here. In view of such facts as 
these, well may Prof. Zahn, of Erlangen, say that Baur’s assertion that the 
Gospel of John could not have been written till the decade from 160 to 170 
A.D. * appears simply as madness.”’ 
Bethesda, Md. PARKE P, FLOURNOY. 


[Ten Epochs of Church History:] THE ECUMENICAL COUNCILS. By 
WILLIAM P. Du BosE,8S.T.D. And THE GREAT WESTERN SCHISM. 
By CLINTON LocKE, D.D. New York: The Christian Literature 
Company, 1896. 


Prof. Du Bose’s book does not claim to be a Church history. It can 
hardly be called a history of doctrine, although it professes to be a historical 
study of the growth and formation of the Catholic doctrine of the person 
of Jesus Christ. It is rather a treatise on Christology in which the Ecumen- 
ical Councils are weighed in the balance over against this proposition: ‘* In 
Jesus Christ is realized and contained the whole truth of God in His relation 
to man and the whole truth of man in his relation to God.” And it is need- 
less to say the Councils are all found wanting. Even to this day, we read, 
there is ‘“‘ serious and long-standing confusion with regard to the union 
and relation of the divine and human natures and functions in the 
person of our Lord,’’ for these are “ questions which the mind of Christen- 
dom has not yet fully thought out.” 

Modern thinking, according to the author, “leans to the side of the 
divinity of Christ, to the detriment of His humanity,” so that ‘ current 
theology is characterized by partial and defective views of His human 
activities, knowledge and power.’’ In seeking to overcome this evil and 
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emphasize the complete manhood of Christ, Dr. Du Bose shows great 
sympathy with the Nestorians and Adoptionists. He takes the position 
of Dorner, that the Church by its condemnation of Adoptionism in- 
flicted upon itself almost irreparable loss and regression. For the Church, 
he argues, had been advancing all along toward the admission of a two- 
fold personality in Christ; this was the logical consequence of doctrinal 
development hitherto; but the Church recoiled and by the extirpation of 
Adoptionism put itself back to the period preceding the decrees of Chalce- 
don. This was a great blunder, so thinks the author, for Christ ‘ is as truly 
man, which means a human person, as He is God. which means a divine per- 
son.’’? He here follows Dorner, who (Christian Doctrine, p. 93) objects to the 
‘* anhypostasia, or impersonality of the human nature.’’ To establish his posi- 
tion, Dr. Du Bose tries to distinguish between a person as an ego and a person 
as one who possesses self-consciousness, reason and freedom. Christ is not 
two egos, but ‘‘ possesses two personalities or modes of personal conscious- 
ness, thought, volition and action.’’ But this is to fall into the ‘ verbal 
ambiguity,’’ which he thinks characterized the Adoptionist controversy, and 
from which, he confesses, ‘‘ we ourselves are not yet free.’? Not only is 
Christ a human person, but He is “‘ the universal personality of every finite 
being in the world.”? On the other hand, “‘ just those things were incarnate 
in Him that could become man, not those that could not;’’ so that it is 
‘*absurd to speak of the omniscience or omnipotence of our incarnate Lord.” 

This book will hardly prove to be what is intended by the series of 
‘** Epochs,’’ a popular monograph for those who have not the time to make a 
profound study of Church history. What would the average reader under- 
stand by a sentence like this: ‘‘In the womb of the Virgin the Holy Ghost 
is not the divine begetter nor the divine begotten, but reveals His operation 
in the grace of the human conception and child-bearing’? Or this: ‘‘ The 
truth then of the human becoming Son of God of our Lord Himself in 
our nature is strictly Scriptural’’? The author, in speaking of his obligation 
to Dr. Dorner, says he cannot measure it. This is evident not only in the 
thought, but in the style of the book. After a careful examination of Prof. 
Du Bose’s views on the person of Christ, we are reminded of Lichtenberger’s 
comment on Dorner’s Christology: ‘‘ We admit in all humility that we do 
not at all understand it, and we are inclined to fear that there is under this 
appearance of depth nothing but a vain jingle of formule, a pure logom- 
achy.”’ 

Dr. Locke’s book is more popular in its character. The author lays no 
claim to originality, but he has demonstrated his ability to write an intensely 
interesting history. In his account of the Avignon popes, the great Reform- 
ing Councils of the West and the careers of Wyclif and Huss, he shows 
familiar acquaintance with the facts of the period, and such power of pene- 
tration and strength of grasp as to be able to trace out the course of events 
in their natural development and so group them as to present a clear and 
vivid picture, attractive to the scholar as well as to the general reader. 
Though the material is cut up into thirty-five short chapters, the continuity 
of thought is not broken, and we have before us what the Prospectus of the 
series has promised, ‘‘ a bird’s-eye view’ of an important period of Church 
history. Thesimple narrative of events is here and there interspersed with 
shrewd and enlivening comments, and the author’s style, though rather figu- 
rative, is clear and crisp, and his meaning is readily understood. We regard 
the book asa valuable contribution to historical literature, and predict for 
it a wide and appreciative reading. 

McCormick Theological Seminary. J. Ross STEVENSON. 
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Das Kindheitsevangelium nach Lucas und Matthaus, unter Herbeiziehung 
der aussercanonischen Paralleltexte quellen-kritisch untersucht von Alfred 
Resch. (Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1897.) This is the last ‘‘ Heft’ of Resch’s 
‘* Aussercanonischen Paralleltexte.”” He set out from the theory that 
the Synoptist Gospels are different reproductions of an original Aramaic 
gospel, and that the Fourth Gospel is the one direct apostolic Life of Jesus. 
To illustrate his theory he has collected all New Testament references and 
quotations in early Christian literature. Whatever view we may take about 
his theory, we must accept thankfully his rich collection of information and 
feel that our faith is strengthened by the evidence which he brings that the 
New Testament is beyond question the work of apostolic men. <A funda- 
mental element of this evidence he finds to be the ‘‘ Gospel of the Infancy ”’ 
of Jesus. He says, after thirty-three years in the pastorate, that had he not 
continued to feel sure of this part of the gospel he could never have had ‘‘ the 
courage to exercise the office entrusted’’ to him. This Gospel of the 
Infancy, which appears in Matt. i, ii, and Lukei, ii, has been often attacked 
as legendary ; but Resch says it has never yet been critically and historically 
investigated. The present volume undertakes that investigation, first by a 
study of the New Testament text with parallels, especially with reference to 
the prologue of John’s Gospel; secondly, by a study of all extra-canonical 
references, apocryphal and patristic ; and thirdly—here his peculiar view comes 
in—‘ by an investigation of the Semitic account which underlies the Greek 
text.’? Resch finds that all the Gospels begin with Christ’s baptism and 
entrance upon His ministry ; the account of His infancy was separate, but in 
writing (cf. Matt. i. 1) before it was prefixed to our present Gospels. The 
Johannean Prologue is a meditation upon the Gospel of the Infancy and pre- 
supposes its written form; Justin Martyr, in his references to the infancy, 
follows a written source, which was a revision of a Hebrew document ; hence 
Resch concludes that a written gospel of the infancy was extant in the time of 
the apostles; only one such source was used by the evangelists; it was in 
Hebrew, and is essentially reproduced by both Matthew and Luke. It was 
translated into Greek, provided, after the manner of the Book of Ruth, with a 
genealogy of the family, meditated upon by John in his prologue, and passed, 
in an extra-canonical recension, to Justin, and to others inapocryphal forms. 
Apart from questionable positions, the author gives a collection of materials 
which makes it certain that the doctrine of Jesus’ birth of a Virgin was 
held by apostolic men and has been ever since taught in the Church. This 
subject has been much discussed lately (cf. my Nicene Theology, 1896, 
p. 291f.) ; and Resch’s book is a valuable support to the position taken by 
conservative scholars. ——Geschichte der Logoslehre in der Griechischen 
Philosophie. Von Anathon Aall. (Leipzig: Reisland, 1896.) This is the 
first part of a larger work, the second part of which will cover the history of 
the Logos doctrine ‘tin Christian literature.’ The well-known work of 
Heinze, Die Lehre vom Logos in der griechischen Philosophie, 1872, 
showed abundantly the important place which the Logos played in all Greek 
speculation from Heraclitus to the Neo-Platonists. Aall has continued the 
researches of Heinze, and finds that the speculative depth and elasticity of 
the Logos conception gave it a historic development, which must be more 
recognized ; we must also see that it occupied the centre of several systems 
of thought, while in others it was one of the chief doctrines. Hence 
Anaxagoras, Plato and Aristotle are given separate chapters in this ‘‘his- 
tory,’’ because, though they had no peculiar Logos doctrine, they *‘fertilized 
theconception of the Logos and contributed to its growth.” The division 
followed by Aall is: (1) ‘* the first beginnings of the Logos docztrine,’’ going 
back to Thales, Xenophanes and the idea of the immanence of God, (2) 
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Heraclitus, (3) Anaxagoras, (4) Plato, (5) Aristotle, (6) the Stoics, (7) the 
Alexandrian School before Philo, (8) Philo, and (9) the Neo-Platonists. This 
volume of 251 pages is a fine piece of critical historical work, full of instruc- 
tion for all thoughtful men; for, as Aall remarks in his Preface: ‘* Great ideas 
are for history what lofty mountains are for seamen. Even when the course 
is not steered directly towards them, yet from a distance they are of great 
use as indicators of the way.’’——Zockler’s Askese und Monchthum (Frank- 
furt a. M., Heyder & Zimmer, 1897), is ‘‘a second, entirely worked-over 
and greatly enlarged edition’ of his Critical History of Asceticism, which 
was published in 1863. The new edition has grown into two volumes, the 
first of which is now under review. It proceeds, in view of the great enlarge- 
ment of our knowledge of ancient religious life during the past thirty years, 
to give, first, a full account of ‘‘ pre-Christian Asceticism ’’ (pp. 32-120), as 
found in India and Persia, among Celts, Germans, Lettoslaves, the ‘‘ Hamito- 
Semitic’’ world of Babylonia, Arabia, Syria, Egypt, and among the Greeks 
and Romans, both in the prephilosophic and philosophic periods. He treats 
also here of asceticism in Israel. The second part of this volume describes 
asceticism and monasticism in Christianity, the ascetic period ‘‘ of the first 
love ’’ being A.D. 30-320; then followed the monastic age, which is traced to 
the time of the Reformation in the Eastern Church. The History of the 
Monks of the West is reserved for the second volume. It is hardly too much 
to say that Zickler is the most learned theologian in Europe. He is conser- 
vative in spirit, devout in temper, and it is a real delight to read this ripened 
work of his most mature study. Every department of Theological Encyclo- 
pedia can learn from such a book as this.——The Church of the Sixth 
Century, by W. H. Hutton (New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1897), 
consists of six lectures delivered by an Oxford Fellow at Cambridge Uni- 
versity, and were suggested chiefly by a visit of the author to Constantinople. 
He was impressed with ‘‘ the age of Justinian,’ and decided to write on the 
** distinct epoch ”? which began ‘‘ with the reunion of the Churches of East 
and West in 519”? and ended with ‘the consecration of Gregory the Great 
in 590.”’ It isthe period of ‘‘areunited Church,’’ under the leadership of 
Constantinople rather than of Rome. The subjects treated are: ‘‘ The State 
and the Church in East and West; ’’ ‘*The Eastern Church and its Missions ”’ 
(rather a misnomer, as the work was largely against Arians; the greatest 
missionary, John of Ephesus, was a Monophysite, and the most active 
workers were Nestoriaus, whom the Eastern Church drove out) ; ‘‘ The 
Papacy,’ a sketch of the papal power and of the chief popes; ‘‘ The Church 
and the Heresies of the Sixth Century ’’—Arianism, Monophysitism, the 
Origenists, and the controversy of the Three Chapters are noticed; ‘* The 
Theology of the Sixth Century ’’—where some good remarks are made (see 
also pp. 566) on the ‘‘ shallow opinions of those who refuse to go beyond ” 
what they strangely call the “ primitive simplicity of the Gospel,” thus 
strangling reason in the domain of religion instead of teaching a Christ who 
is both religiously and theologically Divine; then follows ‘‘The Art of the 
Sixth Century ’’—to illustrate which eleven pictures are inserted in the text. 
The book closes with an Appendix supporting the positions of chap. v, 
which defended Justinian against the charge of lapse into the Aphthartodo- 
cetic heresy. His reasons certainly leave the question open and not decided 
against Justinian.—Goetz, an old Catholic pastor, in his Geschichte der 
Schlavenapostel, Konstantinus und Methodius (Gotha: Perthes, 1897), gives 
first (pp. 11-114) a critical study of the sources and then a biography (115-238) 
of the two brothers, who became the Apostles of the Slavs. There is cer- 
tainly room for this book ; for most accounts of these missionaries, whether 
Russian or Romish, have been affected by one-sidedness; Pope Leo XIII 
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himself in his Encyclical refers to papal approval of the liturgy of Methodius, 
which Goetz pronounces a forgery; secular historians, such as Diimmler and 
Bretholz, follow similar corrupt papal sources in writing the history of 
Moravia ; for such reasons the carefully sifted work of Goetz is of much value 
to students of medieval missions. It is the first really critical life of Cyril 
and Methodius which has appeared, written by a man who knows and has 
mastered all the source-material. Especially important is the contention 
that the two papal epistles, by Hadrian II to Rastislav and John VIII to 
Swatopluck, upon which Rome bases the claim that the Slav Liturgy intro- 
duced into the Moravian Church received the sanction of the papacy, were 
both forgeries, the fact being that this Liturgy was rather a sign of inde- 
pendenceof Rome. From this point of view the account given of Methodius’ 
work after the death of Cyril receives quite a different setting from that 
usually given in the text-books. Vergleich der dogmatischen Systeme von 
Lipsius und Ritschl. Von E. Pfennigsdorf. (Gotha: Perthes, 1896.) This 
prize essay, ‘‘ crowned by the Karl Schwarz endowment,’ is worthy of the 
first honor awarded it. The two leading liberal schools of theology in Ger- 
many, the monistic, whose chief representative was Lipsius, and the dualis- 
tic, or anti-metaphysical, whose founder, after Schleiermacher, was Ritschl, 
are here set in array, one against the other, and the shortcomings of both 
clearly pointed out. The essayist describes first the theory of knowledge 
and then the theory of religious knowledge held by the two theologians in 
question. He then takes up the important matter of ‘‘ Revelation and the 
Church ”’ according to Ritschl and Lipsius—showing how the attempt to 
escape from the subjectivity of the Werthurtheil by an appeal to the Church 
gives Ritsch] no help, because he found in the Church just the opinion which 
he had already himself about religion ; while in the case of Lipsius ‘‘ he can- 
not tell with what elements of the external revelation in the Church the 
inner, immediate experience necessarily agrees.”” He next discusses ‘‘ con- 
clusions’ for both systems in regard to their doctrine of God, the Christ- 
idea and Atonement, and gives a critical estimate of the systems as such. 
He concludes with *‘ the two tasks of evangelical dogmatics.’? These are 
‘*a specific practical-religious and a specific philosophical,’”’ the one of which 
sets forth Christian faith on the ground of experience, and the other presents 
a system of Christian cosmogony on the ground of metaphysical thought. A 
valuable book for all theologians and historians of doctrine. —— The Historical 
Handbook of the Reformed Church in the United States, by Rev. J. I. 
Good, D.D. (Philadelphia: Reformed Church Publication Board, 1897), is 
an outline of ‘‘ the grand history” of the Reformed Church, prepared for 
young people’s societies and other classes. It traces the history from Switz- 
erland, through Germany to America, and in its second part gives a full 
account of ‘ the Coétus”’ and ‘‘the Synod” periods. Itis a clear resumé 
written with knowledge and great enthusiasm. Some statements, such as 
“the bravest of all the early Reformers was William Farel,’’ or ‘* for a 
graphic account of this most magnificent scene (Frederick’s appearance at 
Augsburg) in our Reformed Church history, see the Origin of the Reformed 
Church by Rev. J. I. Good, D.D.,’”’ may seem a trifle too appreciative, but the 
manual is on the whole sober and well suited for its purpose.-——Zur gegen- 
wartigen Lage des Protestantismus, a lecture by Dr. A. Harnack before the 
Eisenach Conference of liberal Christians last October, attacks ‘‘ the old 
Protestantism ”’ as resting exclusively upon articles of faith drawn from the 
Scriptures and thereby building itself upon a theologia sacra, which the 
Church must preach as commanded by God. Modern science, he says, has 
dissolved such a foundation by first liquefying canon law as of divine origin, 
next treating Church history as all other history, and then—‘‘ the most 
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decisive step ’’—by the application of purely literary methods to the Old and 
New Testaments. Besides this historic dissolution of theology, there has 
gone on since Schleiermacher ‘‘a transformation of the relation of theology 
and Church.” The ‘old Protestant exclusive relation of theology and 
Church has been rent asunder.’”? Theology deals now with faith and religion, 
and not with knowledge and philosophy. ‘* Undogmatic Christianity” is 
the watchword of progress. Even Ritschl’s theology, he adds, which 
combines the two elements of old Protestantism—‘ the doctrinal and the 
original-religious ’’—is not received by the Church, showing how the age has 
grown away from all dogmatics. On one side the Church neglects dogma, 
but on the other a “ progressive Catholicizing ” of Protestantism is going on; 
these are the two reasons why such a theology as Ritschl’s has been rejected. 
The conception of the Church, of doctrine, of worship, of the sacraments 
separated from the Word, is no longer that of ‘‘the Puritanism of Protest- 
antism,’’ but rather of Rome. The good side of this change appears in asso- 
ciation work, deaconess’ homes, city missions, Sunday-schools and all forms 
of charity and religious meetings; yet Harnack fears all this is connected 
with a departure from the Protestant position of ‘‘the Word alone must do 
it.’? He thinks the Church of Origen’s days, a complex of everything, may 
be arising in Germany, as it now flourishes in France. Against this danger 
he sees especially two safeguards, first, the conviction that religion is joyful 
trust in God ; second, that this trust is inseparable from pwre morals. This 
teaching of the Sermon on the Mount forms the defense of Protestantism ; 
and this defense Ritschl especially taught this generation. He concludes by 
saying that what Pratestantism needs in order ‘‘to break its intellectualism ”’ 
and be saved is (1) evangelical faith, (2) education in true religion, and (3) 
patient labor within the churches to free them from Catholic tendencies. 
These strictures, so far as they apply to a sacerdotal, sacramentarian ten- 
dency in the Lutheran Church, are doubtless just.——Adoniram Judson 
Gordon. A Biography. By his son, E. B. Gordon. (New York: Revell 
Co., 1896.) The life of the late Dr. Gordon, a Biblical Christian and a 
Protestant of the olden sort, is one of the best commentaries upon the stric- 
tures of Dr. Harnack. His father was a hyper-Calvinist, and declared ‘* he 
could tell an Arminian farmer by a glance at his woodpile.” In this Cal- 
vinist home of dogma a boy was born, who found the mission spirit so strong 
that he was named after the great missionary to Burmah. In the line of 
such doctrine and such life Dr. Gordon lived and labored. The Congo Mis- 
sion, which he so loved, was given to the Baptists, as to ‘‘ those who believe 
in maintaining every word and ordinance of God.”’ The theologia sacra of 
the Bible sent missionaries to the ends of the earth, as it impelled Gordon to 
savethe Congo Mission when threatened with abandonment. This is the 
life of a remarkable man, full of instruction, inspiration, zeal, courage, and 
illustrative of every Christian virtue. Such chapters as ‘‘Where the Roots 
Fed,” ‘‘ Among Students ’’—describing his Princeton College meetings,— 
‘¢ Missions or Mammon ?”’ *“ Errant Man and the Inerrant Book,’’ and 
** Evolution, or the Appearing,” are like mountain air, a tonic unto the soul. 
— The Autobiography of Charles Force Deems, the well-known pastor of the 
Church of the Strangers in New York, and Memoir by his sons (New York: 
Revell, 1897), touches more national, educational and general questions 
than does that of Dr. Gordon, for Dr. Deems was a Methodist and an 
itinerant, labored in the South, was professor, college president, finally pastor 
of an independent church, and founder of the ‘‘ Institute of Philosophy ” in 
1880. The account of his church in New York, which was somewhat 
* institutional,’ and attracted the attention of many Christian workers, is 
of interest, and the varied activity of its pastor as here set forth shows what 
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a wide field the gospel ministry opens to a man of many and diverse gifts. 
— Buddha, Mohammed, Christus, ein Vergleich der drei Personlichkeiten 
und ihrer Religionen. Von Robert Falke. Part I. Descriptive. Com- 
parison of the three Personalities. (Giitersloh: Bertelsmann, 1896.) This 
is a work of popular character, based on the investigations of Oldenberg, 
K6ppen, Sprenger, Weil, Geiger and other authorities. It is written ‘‘ for 
thoughtful Christians, presents these three founders of religions and their 
religions, compares them and estimates them.’’ When, as a result, the 
palm is given to Christ and Christianity, it is not to be considered due to the 
‘* partiality of a Christian theologian, but to a confirmation of Peter’s words 
—Acts iv. 12.”’ In clear outline, Falke describes the sacred writings of the 
three religions, their historic background, the birth and development of the 
founders, their teachings and struggles, their reciprocal dependence, and 
their death. He then estimates the three characters and glances at ‘‘ the 
history of the three Churches.’”’ In the presentation of these three ‘‘ world 
religions” he clearly shows how and why Christianity is rapidly appearing to 
all thoughtful men as the ** survival of the fittest,’’ the victory of the abso- 
lute and the true over the relative and the imperfect. 
Chicago. H. M. Scott. 


IV.—SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY. 


THROUGH CHRIST TO Gop. A Study in Scientific Theology.—THE NEW 
LIFE IN CHRIST. A Study in Personal Religion.—NATURE AND 
CurisT. A Revelation of the Unseen. By JosErpH AGAR BEEr, D.D. 
New York: Eaton & Mains. 


Of the above named, the last volume consists of lectures delivered at Ocean 
Grove, and summarizes in popular form the first-mentioned volumes. These 
we understand to be the beginning of a series in which Dr. Beet intends to 
give in short outline an exposition of all that is known by man touching the 
unseen basis of religion, thus covering the ground of Apologetics and Syste- 
matic Theology. His method is somewhat unique, as it combines the essen- 
tial elements of Exegetical, Biblical and Systematic Theology, with emphasis 
on the last, the popular outcry not having frightened the author from the 
sound position that ** Doctrinal Theology must ever be the goal and crown of 
all Theological and Biblical Research.’? If the method has sometimes pro- 
voking limitations where we should like some further ‘* expatiation ” on 
controverted points, it is certainly fresh and suggestive, and will introduce 
the book to the interest of the lay reader as well as of the specialist. The 
exegetical habit of the author asserts itself, and, added to his facility of 
expression, gives us often in some slight turn of translation a happy insight 
into truths not so vividly presented in the familiar language of our versions. 

Each of the principal volumes has five parts, which cover much of the 
ground of the general works on Systematic Theology ; though we have failed 
to find the logical key to the exact order of treatment. 

The conclusiveness of the evidence adduced will put toshame Agnosticism, 
and, as the results established are independent of the proximate causes in 
Nature, Rationalism will be refuted. Religion is such conception of the 
Unseen as makes for Righteousness. Whatever we know about this Unseen 
constitutes Theology. ‘lheology the author regards as both a Science and a 
Philosophy. The Visible demands the Invisible as its ground. The forces 
back of phenomena no more explain the universe than an automatic machine 
explains itself and its product. This demand is reinforced by the moral 
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sense, which like a voice of God utters its commands under eternal sanc- 
tions. Hence the universal fear of future retribution. After a suggestive 
treatment of the historically proved superiority of the nations accepting 
Christ’s teaching, the Christian Documents, and of Christ as both lifting 
up and realizing the ideal of life, Dr. Beet devotes nearly one hundred pages, 
in Part ii, to justification by Faith. 

Obedience to God’s Law, the divinely erected standard of human conduct, 
is the condition of the favor of God. Because of sin, it is equally the witness 
to our hopeless ruin. The Gospel, however, revealsa Righteousness of God, 
by faith and for faith. This righteousness is not inherent perfection of 
character, but a righteousness which God bestows, namely, a divinely given 
conformity to the standard (Faith) which God requires as a condition of His 
favor. The author makes no reference to an imputation of Christ’s right- 
eousness, and seems to teach not so much a righteousness through faith, as a 
faith-righteousness; a faith which renders any other righteousness (Christ’s 
included ?) superfluous, as beyond God’s requirement. Not being bound to 
accept belief in the Gospel as righteousness, God’s doing so is a gratuity; 
hence salvation is gracious. To justify, therefore, on such terms may well 
mean, ‘*‘ not to make actually righteous, but in thought or word or act to 
treat a man as righteous.’’? This forensic sense is the consistent usage of the 
New Testament. Justification is, therefore, equivalent to pardon (but a 
man treated as righteous is not pardoned; he is acquitted and honored for 
his righteousness) ; and pardon by a sovereign involves reconciliation and 
peace. 

As God gives His Spirit to the justified, no moral confusion follows from 
treating the justified as righteous. Belief is mental rest in an idea. When 
a person is the object-matter of belief, if the character and competency war- 
rant, belief passes into trust. The faith through which we obtain justifica- 
tion ‘‘ is an Assurance resting on the Word and Promise of God, that God 
now receives into His Favor as Heirs of Eternal Life us who believe the Good 
News of Salvation announced by Christ.’ 

In Part iii is considered The Death of Christ. The Gospel is the word 
of the Cross. God harmonizes His righteousness with the justification of 
believers only through the violent death of Christ. All the teachings show 
that that death of Christ is through the deliberate purpose of God thus to 
save sinners. Rescue and price are the prominent ideas in redemption. 
Christ has bought us off from the curse of the law at the price of becoming 
a curse for us. Propitiation is a sacrificial term connecting itself with 
escape from punishment due to sin—God’s anger against sin being in the 
nature of the case unchangeable. God has set forth Christ, covered with His 
own blood, to be a Propitiation, 7. e., a means of sheltering sinners from the 
penalty due to their sins. The teaching is that only through the death of 
Christ could the justification of believers be harmonized with the justice of 
God. The apparently unjust and impossible has by the way of the Cross 
become the just and actual. 

Reconciliation, like Justification, involves a changed relation of guilty man 
to the righteous Judge, since reconciliation (as in Matt. v. 23, etc.) implies a 
cause of anger in another which must be removed. The real hindrance to 
reconciliation is man’s sin removed only by the gift of God’s Son to die. So, 
consistently, the emphasis of the New Testament is not on Christ’s teach- 
ings, but on His death forsin in accordance with the eternal purpose of God. 
As to the rationale of the Atonement, the author seeks to show: (1) Why, 
apart from Christ’s death, God could not pardon by royal prerogative ; and 
(2) How the pardon of the guilty is reconciled with justice by the death of 
an innocent victim. The Scripture asserts the facts, whether or no we can 
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furnish the philosophy. The answer to the first is governmental. Just sen- 
tence is suspended at the peril of law and order. Criminality is encouraged. 
Virtually, then, Justice is merely an expediency-form of Benevolence. 
Later the author seems to resolve all the moral attributes into aspects of 
love, and if so, it is difficult to see why anything but expediency hinders their 
relaxation also. As to the second question: Christ’s death manifests God’s 
justice as maintaining the sequence between sin and sorrow and death. For 
benevolent purposes, and as emphasizing the deadly nature of sin, the inno- 
cent here suffer with the guilty. Coming by incarnation under the condi- 
tions of human life involves Christ, through others, in suffering and death. 
This is the inevitable result of incarnation. Becoming man, he must suffer 
the consequences of the laws Himself had ordained, hence the justice under- 
lying law is vindicated. 

But this, while showing, no doubt, that a good man may expect here both 
suffering and death at the hands of bad men, does not connect Christ’s death 
with the pardon of those who deserve death, and, left thus, raises more ques- 
tions than it answers. Justice is a mere fleeting and adjustable form of 
Love, and Love is here seen punishing its own likeness and rewarding its 
opposite, with no vital relation established between the Sinner and the 
Saviour. If there is really no such quality as Justice, we may equally dismiss 
as fictitious all our notions about the sanctity of Law, however expedient 
Law may be for sanitary and other comfortable purposes. The author 
regards the saved as in a special sense the objects of God’s eternal purpose. 
Not infrequently Dr. Beet’s exegesis leads him to language easily conform- 
able to the Calvinistic system; but his theological (philosophical ?) views 
speedily correct what seems a legitimate inference from his interpretation of 
Scripture. 

Part iv is a vindication of the right of Christ to be regarded and wor- 
shiped as the coequal Son of God. In affirming the Church doctrine of the 
Unity of the Godhead subsisting eternally in three Persons, we question 
whether our author is not over anxious to simplify unduly the mode of 
existence peculiar to the Triune God. His own views are clearly in accord 
with the received doctrine. Yet both here and in the more popular state- 
ments in Nature and Christ it is doubtful whether the average reader 
would not so confuse the idea of subordination with inferiority, and be so 
misled by the stress laid upon the unity of the Godhead residing in the 
Father, and the outflowing of an eternal stream from an eternal fountain, as 
to wonder whether the Father were not virtually the essential Godhead, and 
the Son and Spirit dependent upon His will for their continued possession of 
divine attributes. There seems at times also an inference from the temporal 
condition of our Lord to His preéxistent state which might well be avoided. 
According to Nature and Christ (p. 105), the Father exists because He so 
wills, and His attributes seem the offspring of His will, while the existence 
and puwers of the Son are dependent not upon the nature of the Godhead, 
but upon the will of the Father. If Dr. Beet applies his theory of the Will 
to God, some very serious questions emerge from this non Scriptural teach- 
ing. Over-explanation isas clearly an error as under-statement. We accept 
modes of existence as we find them, whether or no they are analogous to 
other known modes. Why life should manifest itself as it does is no concern 
of Science. We must do with the divine as with other life—take it as it is 
revealed. Scripture gives us our predicates, and Reason, no doubt, adds, 
that to affirm, after the analogy of human personality, the sharp limitation 
of unipersonality concerning a Being whose name eternally is Love, is near 
to a contradiction in terms. But he who would not come under the condem- 
nation of Job in darkening counsel must, on such a mystery, observe a wise 
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parsimony in his words. The chapter on the Incarnation admirably blends 
the exegetical and theological methods. Dr. Beet finds a genuine and not a 
merely nominal incarnation. The change affects all else except essential 
character. The birth was supernatural, the entrance of the Eternal Son 
into human life. While fully conscious of His unique relation to God, He 
can lay aside the exercise of non-moral attributes, as power and knowledge. 
It is not a case of mistaken personal identity. Hisself-surrender is conscious 
and deliberate ; entirely consistent with His making claim to be honored as 
the Father is honored. 

Part v is an elaborate and convincing examination of the claim of the 
Resurrection of Christ to be accepted as historical. The evidence for and 
the objections against this claim are critically investigated. It is in every 
way a scholarly and satisfactory piece of work. Refuge is not taken in the 
divine authority of Scripture, but the Scriptural statements are themselves 
cast into the crucible of historic investigation and subjected to the same fire 
which tries the objections. Dr. Beet seems to us convincingly to have 
proved that, in the face of all the facts past and present, to deny the Resur- 
rection involves us in more, and more serious, difficulties than to accept it. 
There is little in the seventy pages on the Resurrection which could be 
spared, and yet, with rare power of condensation and clear statement, our 
author has in his Ocean Grove Lectures given the substance of his argument 
in twenty pages. It will be difficult to find elsewhere in such compact form 
an argument so popular and effective. The publishers would do the Chris- 
tian community an excellent service by publishing this Lecture (vi) as a 
tract, and giving it the widest circulation. 

Having thus in his Through Christ to God emphasized the Person and 
Work of Christ, the author seeks to trace the results of our Lord’s mission 
in The New Life in Christ. Starting with man as Flesh and Spirit (a not 
altogether felicitous use of terms), the spirit being higher than, yet condi- 
tioned by, the body, we find in man the sense of moral obligation. In the 
conflict between obligation and desire man finds himself invested with the 
mysterious prerogative of personality, the power of choice, through which 
man becomes the sole arbiter of his own action and destiny, in the right 
exercise of which he attains moral worth. Lecture iv emphasizes as the 
shadow of eternal death that bondage of sinful habit which has grown out of 
past sin, the Law revealing its intensity and hopelessness, the Gospel itself as 
a gospel of pardon calling on all to stand silent and guilty before God. The 
occasion of this sinful nature is found in our inheritance from Adam, God 
treating us as if we had shared in his sin, a dealing unjust in itself, but ren- 
dered just by the application of the same law to the effects of the obedience 
of the second Adam, and the great benefits which come from the solidarity of 
the race. That this is true along the line of God’s covenant, to which our 
author does not allude, is clear: it is equally true that the difficulty is not 
with the system as it came from God’s hands, a wonderful instrumentality 
for good, if its powers had not been turned to evil ; but Dr. Beet leaves us to 
conjecture what special benefits two-thirds of the adult portion of our sinful 
race is deriving from a solidarity which has occasioned for them a temporal 
and an eternal environment of sin and misery. 

In Lecture vi unsaved man is described as, of himself, in utter moral 
inability so to obey God as by obedience to obtain His favor. Sin is a viola- 
tion, in purpose or desire as well as in act, of the limits of human action 
which constitute the supreme law of our being; and the author thinks that 
the roots of all sin may be found in the bodily nature, in which we think he 
goes beyond Scripture and experience, and destroys, probably, the analogy 
between human and angelic sin. 
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Part ii deals with man’s Restoration, treating mainly of Adoption, Assur- 
ance and the New Birth. Man is an object of divine influences and his 
salvation begins when he surrenders to them. God predestinates His chosen 
ones (i. e., those whom He foresees as choosing Him, being ina state of grace 
at death) to be conformed to the image of HisSon. By justification we pass 
from under God’s condemnation, by adoption we enter His family, receiving 
the breath of a new and divine life, even the Spirit of the Son of God. Our 
assurance is certified by the witness of this indwelling Spirit; His presence 
verified by victory over sin. The author’s teaching concerning assurance 
and present salvation (being in a state of grace) is clear and Scriptural: he 
does not seem to discuss its relation to final destiny. John’s ‘‘ New Birth” 
is regarded as substantially the same with Paul’s Adoption. We do not find 
Dr. Beet’s Theology in respect to the work of the Spirit quite definite and 
clear. He speaks of Him as the inward channel of all blessing, and the 
inward, immediate source of all life natural and spiritual: those born from 
God must, therefore, be born from the Spirit. But the figures seem stronger 
than the needs of his system. He speaks of Baptism as a condition of salva- 
tion, and, therefore, properly referred to as a source of the new birth (p. 84). 
We are in doubt whether he regards the Spirit’s work as amounting to more 
than a condition. God through the Spirit gives man promises, provides 
an environment, invites, threatens. But with the embracing of these man 
seems tohave all todo. ‘* On those not yet justified He may be said to act 
only from without ’’ (p. 313). With a nature unregenerate and at enmity 
with God, he changes his own aversion to spiritual things with desire, by a 
power of choice which God cannot influence at the seat of choice without 
destroying freedom. The Holy Ghost in the day of His power, if we catch 
Dr. Beet’s philosophy of the Will, cannot make His people willing, without 
destroying the very essence of the Will. The environment and all needed 
for the nourishment of the new life is provided; but we are not ‘‘ brought 
forth,’’ we bring ourselves out of death into life by the inherent power of our 
own self-determination. This does away, indeed, with the mystery of the 
new birth, but what does it do with the Scripture, that we are born not of 
the will of the flesh, nor of the will of man, but from above, of God ? 

But however the child of God gets into His family, Part iii gives us an 
interesting and profitable discussion on the progress of the child in ‘‘ The 
Way of Holiness.’’ Objective holiness is God’s rightful claim upon us; 
subjective, our willing response to it. ‘‘The word holy is the inviolable 
Broad-Arrow of the divine King of Israel.”’ -We think that, whatever 
may have been the practice of the Hebrew people, the author refers too 
exclusively to New Testament teaching the necessity of holiness in the 
common concerns of life. The ideals were the same in both Testaments. 
The people were to be holy as their God was holy; they were to love 
Him with their undivided powers. All the duties and pleasures under 
the Theocracy centred in God; even the bells of the horses were to ring 
out to the holiness of the Head of the Nation. The author forcibly urges 
that Paul regarded Christians as being just as divinely summoned to be 
saints as he had been to be an apostle, which he regards asa clear advance 
beyond the teaching of the Gospels. This saintship involves the purpose to 
live a life of which God is the one and only aim. We have no space to 
discuss 1 Cor. vii. 14, but it is surely only by ignoring God’s covenant that 
it is regarded as teaching nothing higher than the sacredness of a mother’s 
care. 

Lecture xv is a noble interpretation of the meaning and possibilities of de- 
votion to Christ. This devotion we cannot of ourselves attain or maintain, 
it is the gift and work of God: of this new creation the Holy Spirit is the 
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Agent. Whatever is good in man is because of the indwelling Spirit. As the 
Spirit of Christ, His indwelling is, in some sense, a continuation of Christ’s 
Incarnation ; Christ is living in us, and so every command is a virtual prom- 
ise ; for it declares what God purposes to work in us. God’s purpose, however, 
even for the believer, is not fully accomplished, since it is conditioned outside 
of God’s will. Man’s own will conditions his Maker’s purpose, and determines 
to what extent it shall be accomplished. Only upon the condition of man’s 
choosing to exercise faith (and according to the degree of faith) can the 
Holy Spirit work in man the purpose of God. This faith which conditions 
the new life of holiness may be termed Sanctifying Faith. Sanctifying faith 
is verified by experience; but our justification is in God, and must be taken 
entirely on trust. The new life is divine in its source, human in its develop- 
ment. For its full realization ‘‘ we need first an earnest and all-embracing 
consecration, and then a full assurance that what we need God will work in 
us by His Spirit.”” (But if we have this consecration, why not be assured 
that God’s Spirit has already supplied our need?) The Spirit may aid our 
faith with helpful influences, may illumine the path to a more secure and 
broader trust ; ‘‘ but there is in faith a personal surrender which is in a very 
real sense man’s own act, dependent on himself alone. And this is the 
ultimate reason why one man is saved and another is not saved.’”? Wedo 
not suppose that Dr. Beet would tell a sinner who was praying for faith to 
quit praying and exercise the grace in his own power, but faith as an inde- 
pendent and self-determined result of a choice which at most God influences 
only from without, as a man might, seems to take in his scheme the part of 
Natural Selection in the survival of the fittest. God furnishes the environ- 
ment, but until man appropriates it, God does not, for He cannot, affect the 
heart. Until the self-surrender puts the key of the citadel in God’s hand, 
His purpose is baffled and helpless. As God’s work in man is and continues 
to be from beginning to end conditional upon man’s changeable will, man is 
as free to frustrate God’s eternal purpose by forsaking Christ as he was by 
rejecting Him. Some excellent suggestions of practical helpfulness occur in 
relation to Sin, to the Law, to Environment, Conflict, and the Means of 
Grace. Flesh, however, seems to be made synonymous with animal life 
which the Scripture will not warrant, and the power of the Holy Spirit is 
spoken of as if it were without limits, which the Theology of the volume will 
not warrant. 

In Part iv ‘* The Divine and Human in the Christian Life” are treated ; 
it would not be accurate to say the former from a Calvinistic, and the latter 
from a semi-Felagian point of view, but we are sometimes confused by an 
uncertainty between the hands of Esau and the voice of Jacob. The king- 
dom of God is located as a definite thought in the mind of God before it 
exists objectively. Its development, including, of course, the salvation of its 
citizens, is the eternal purpose of God. This purpose must have embraced 
the universe in all the changing stages of development. ‘‘ The purpose to 
save man could not have been prompted by his foreseen repentance and faith 
and obedience.” For all these (as also all human goodness) are works of 
Godin man. This purpose, however, creeps its slow and often bafiled course 
amid the conflicting purposes of man in the exercise of a power against which 
God is powerless. For God foreknows what man will do, ‘‘ and this fore- 
knowledge must have conditioned the details of His own purposes with 
regard to man.”’ It would be interesting on Dr. Beet’s theory of a will out 
of relation to any causation, and yet itself causing all action, to know his 
conception of the procedure by which the divine Mind knows the certainty of 
what in its essence is uncertain, and that away back ineternity. Thesum of 
God’s eternal purpose really seems little more than this, that God will do as 
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well as, on the whole, the creatures whom He purposes to create with power 
to condition or even frustrate His purpose will permit. Mill’s theory that, 
given the character and circumstances, conduct can be unerringly inferred, 
the author rejects as destructive of religion and of morality. He seems to 
deny virtually causal relation between character and conduct; for conduct 
is the result of willing. We might as well live in a madhouse as in a world 
where we might intelligently appreciate and love and desire an object, and yet 
have a will uninfluenced causally by such antecedents. A ‘holy ”’ will 
would then be a misnomer, and God’s consistency in holiness, if the theory 
be applied to Him, would rest on very precarious foundations. 

Weare reaching our assigned limit, and must leave unnoticed much that 
is most deserving of attention, yet we are constrained to ask why Dr. Beet 
must go so far from home to excite our horror at Calvin’s awe-inspiring 
decree ? Our author believes as thoroughly as Calvin in the eternal certainty 
of all that actually occurs in relation to sin and death and hell; in full view 
of which awful certainties, God created man, and in so doing made them 
certain. These things Calvin put in the inscrutable purpose of a wise, just, 
loving God: Even so, Father, for so it seemeth good in thy sight. With 
Calvin ‘*‘ purpose ’’ was genuine, a necessary outcome of God’s attributes, not 
a concession to exegetical exigency. to be, if possible, explained away. With 
Dr. Beet, God’s purpose constantly gives way to man’s purpose, it is not a 
necessity of the divine character as with Calvin. Sin and Satan and Hell 
are not essential to the divine purpose as determined by divine character. 
They are not held strictly to their limits by divine decree, only such links in 
their chain loosened as will make their wrath to praise God. If God would 
have prevented them and could not, they may yet bring God more fully into 
bondage. If God could have prevented them, with no greater damage to 
His purpose than man’s counter purposes work, how does Dr. Beet account 
for God’s—Who controls disease,—permitting so many to mature for a fore- 
seen hell, who might have recruited heaven from their cradles? Why was 
Judas permitted, nay, helped by his privileges in Christ’s family, to mature 
into so conspicuous a villain, when he might have made so lovely a cherub 
and God’s purpose have been no more damaged than it is ten thousand times 
an hour? Which is the more horrible conception? Dr. Beet misappre- 
hends the Calvinistic position in intimating (or seeming to, p. 272) that the 
primal cause of man’s loss is the withholding of gracious influences. The 
charge which condemns men is not their non-election and consequent lack 
of privilege, but their responsible sin; Calvinists holding, of course, that in 
election God exercises, for reasons hidden, sovereignty, while in reprobation 
He acts as a just Judge, doing exactly, and for the same reason, what a just 
judge ought to do. God commands nothing which man’s moral sense, when 
enlightened, does not also command:—man is therefore self-condemned 
apart from gracious influences. 

Here we must part with our volumes, only commending them, especially 
Nature and Christ, as excellent illustrations of popularizing doctrine. If 
our preachers would learn successfully their lesson from Dr. Beet, we should 
soon be finding more Scripturally intelligent and mature Christians in our 
pews. 

Auburn, N. Y. TimotTHy G, DARLING. 


Outlines of Christian Theology. By the Rev. Cornelius Walker, D.D., 
Professor of Systematic Divinity in the Theological Seminary of Virginia. 
8vo, pp. vi, 256. (New York: Thomas Whittaker, 1894.)—— Lectures on 
Christian Ethics. By the Rev. Cornelius Walker, D.D., Dean of the Epis- 
copal Theological Seminary of Virginia. 8vo, pp. vi, 158. (New York: 
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Thomas Whittaker, 1895.) These two volumes may be taken to represent 
Dr. Walker’s course of lectures to his classes in Systematic Divinity: and 
he has given in their brief space a very attractive general presentation of the 
Christian system of truth and morals. One is favorably impressed from the 
outset by the absence of anything like sectarianism or sacerdotalism. Indeed, 
Dr. Walker assumes throughout a distinctly anti-sacerdotal position ; and not 
only does he expound the doctrine of the Church and Sacraments in the one 
volume from a general Protestant point of view—speaking even, in a manner, 
more caustic than is usual with him, of the ‘‘debasement’”’ of the Sacra- 
ments ‘** from their high moral and spiritual significance’ into ‘* mere feti- 
ches,” by the theory of opus operatum (p. 156), and insisting on the histori- 
cal English recognition of other than Episcopal consecrations and ordina- 
tions (p. 220); but in the other volume he expounds the duty of mutual 
recognition of Christian standing and brotherhood among all denominations, 
not ‘tas a matter of mere sentiment and miscalled charity,’’ but as a require- 
ment of high and essential ‘‘ Christian morals” (p. 120, sq.). 


‘‘The disgrace of Christendom,’ he says with pointed justice, ‘‘is not so much its divisions as 
its sectarian spirit..... The opposite of this, the ethical demand of the Christian position as 
to other Christians, is to recognize them as one in Christ; to love them for Christ’s sake... . 
and to recognize that, thus working for Him, whether with or without our codperation, His 
cause, through their efforts, as ours, is advanced. ‘For overa century’ is the language of one 
of these sectarian utterances— for over a century now, denominationalism of every sort has 
had full sway in this land, and it is a great and manifest failure. Many so-called Christian con- 
gregations are more Christian in name than in anything else’... . ‘Only think,’ says one of 
our missionaries in the West some fifty orsixty years ago, in the same spirit, . ... ‘only think 
of miserable dissent. St. Paul, a town of but two thousand five hundred inhabitants, has within 
ita Romish bishop, and sundry clergy and sisters, who are school-teachers; one Old School 
Presbyterian and a New School preacher are on the ground ; two Baptists ditto—one a very old 
man, and occupied, I think, in teaching ; a Methodist presiding elder, and a Methodist preacher 
are in St. Paul; a Dutch Methodist preacher, also a Universalist preacher. All these constitute 
the direful array against the Church.’ Bearing in mind that this brother dissented as vigorously 
from these as any of them did from him, the form of complaint is almost ludicrous in the way 
itis made. But how sad that a Christian man, an earnest Christian man, as was the writer of 
these words, could know of Christian brethren around him trying to work for Christ and to act 
upon the practical heathenism there existing, and think of them only as elements of opposition, 
—a ‘direful array against the Church,’ before the Church got there! This is the sect-spirit in 
its intensest, narrowest form, berating sectarianism ; that ‘sin against the brethren,’ which is 
sin against Christ” (pp. 122, 123). 


We have quoted this long passage the more gladly as it is a fair specimen both 
of the faithful teaching and of the illustrative power of these admirable lec- 
tures on Christian Ethics. Dr. Walker's special doctrinal position is not easily 
picked out from the chapters of his Christian Theology. It appears to be an 
anti-sacerdotal Arminianizing evangelicalism. He thinks of man possessing 
a ‘‘ sacred circle of personality, into which even omnipotence does not enter,”’ 
and of salvation being therefore dependent on man’s own free act of choice 
—God’s election to blessing being conditional upon man’s response (p. 216). 
As to the atonement he speaks broadly of his view as ‘‘ the paternal view of the 
atoning mediation,’’ and as something different from the substitutional and 
the governmental view alike (p. 200) ; but he does not go sufficiently into detail 
to enable us to reconstruct it fully. On original sin he speaks with more ex- 
plicitness; and in the sense of the guiltless depravity of the Arminian scheme 
(p. 160 sq.): on the basis of which he naturally speaks of infants as if they came 
into the world innocent (p. 156). Special errors like these—fundamental as 
they are—are not, however, obtruded overmuch; and though we cannot 
look upon this volume as equally helpful with its companion, we gladly 
recognize it as a clear presentation of most of the essentials of Christian 
doctrine.—— Two Lectures on Theism. Delivered on the Occasion of the Ses- 
quicentennial Celebration of Princeton University. By Andrew Seth, M.A., 
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LL.D., Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in the University of Edinburgh. 

2mo, pp. 64. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1897.) In these notable 
lectures, Prof. Seth seeks to indicateand validate the theistic mean between the 
pantheistic and deistic extremes—extremes which, as he defines them, err in 
their respective tendencies to obliterate the distinction between God and the 
world, and to extrude God from the world. The effort of Theism is ‘‘ to 
recognize both immanence and transcendence, and so to do justice to the 
truths which underlie the one-sided extremes.’’ Prof. Seth’s method of 
treatment is the critico-historical. Pointing out the pantheizing tendencies 
of seventeenth-century and the deistic tendencies of eighteenth-century 
thought, he shows how nineteenth-century thought has reacted towards the 
earlier of the two; and seeks to estimate especially the contributions to a 
settlement of the great world-problem made by Kant and Hegel and the 
latter’s successors. His special protests are lodged on the one hand ayainst 
pushing the doctrine of immanence to the extreme of the absolute identifica- 
tion of the finite process with the Absolute; and, on the other, against such 
separation of the Absolute from experience as Mr. Bradley proposes, and 
which must result in its evaporation altogether. As over against this latter 
ever-recurrent tendency, he praises very highly Hegel’s wisdom in refusing to 
step beyond the circle of knowledge and the process of history, and demands 
that we depend for the determination of the Absolute upon the predicates 
drawn from human experience. From this basis he vindicates a real though 
not complete knowledge of God, and counsels us to conceive of God accord- 
ing to the teachings of the highest aspects of our experience. Perhaps Prof. 
Seth retains a little too agnostic an outlook upon the problem; perhaps he is 
not quite sufficiently emancipated from the tendencies of the age and 
scarcely succeeds in holding the balance true between the divine imma- 
nance and transcendence—doing a little more than justice to the former 
and a little less than justice to the latter: but the whole discussion is 
breezy and illuminating and runs on right lines towards the theistic goal. 
—The Summons * Back to Christ.” By Prof. Charles M. Mead, D.D., 
Hartford Theological Seminary. §Svo, pp. 23. (Reprinted from the Protest- 
ant Episcopal Review, April, 1897.) In this brochure Dr. Mead displays, 
in his pointed way, the true animus and effect of the summons now so loudly 
made to us togo back toChrist. Of course there is a sense in which the sum- 
mons is merely the fundamental Christian requirement. But this is not so, 
Dr. Mead explains, either when it means to incite us to cast aside Scripture 
and dogma that we may hold to Christ alone, or when it means to demand 
of us to discard the Epistles that we may hold to the Christ of the Gospels 
only. The first procedure only results in substituting a new dogma for the old, 
a nineteenth-century dogma for an apustolic one: for after all we must be 
told what Christ we must go back to, and ordinarily it is a Christ more 
according to Socinus than to John or Paul who is offered for our accept- 
ance. The second procedure only results in evaporating the Christ of the 
apostolic teaching, to which both Epistles and Gospels bear, after all, con- 
sentient even if unequal testimony: so that it comes about that, ‘* instead 
of correcting the Epistles so as to make them agree with the Gospels,’’ we 
tind these men ultimately undertaking ‘‘ to correct the Gospels so as to make 
them disagree with the Epistles.’’ For after all it is not ‘* back to Christ ”’ 
that the leaders of this movement would have us go, but back to their own 
conceptions of Christ : and the real conflict is not between Christ and doctrine, 
not between Christ and Paul, but between their own theology and the age- 
long teaching of the Church—quod omnibus, quod semper, quod ubique,—be- 
tween their own theology and the teaching of the whole body of the Apos- 
tles. 























